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ADVERTISEMENT 

BY THE EDITOR. 



Thb Duchess of Orleans, commonly, though incor- 
rectly styled the Princess of Bavaria, was known to 
have maintained a very extensive corresgpndence 
with her relations and friends in different parts of 
Europe. Nearly eight hundred of her letters, written 
to the Princess Wilhelmina Charlotte of Wates, and 
the Duke Antoine-Ulric of Brunswick, were found 
amongst the papers left by the Duchess Elizabeth of 
Bruaswick, at her death in 1767* These appeared 
to be so curious, that tke Court of Brunswick ord^ed 
De Praun, a privy councillor, to make extracts of 
such parts as were most interesting. A copy oi hi§ 
esctracts was sent to France, where it remained a long 
time without being published. . 

In 178B, howevBr, an edition appeared ; but so 
mutilated and disfigured, either through the prudence 
of the editor or the scissars of the censor, that the 
more piquant traits of the correspondence had en- 
tirely disif>peared. The bold, original expressions 
of the German were modified and enfeebled by the 
timid translator, and all the names of individuals and 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT BY THE EDITOR. 

families were suppressed, except when they carried 
with them no sort of responsibility. A great many 
passages of the original correspondence were omit- 
ted 5 while, to make up for the deficiencies, the editor 
inserted a quantity of pedantic and useless notes. In 
spite of all these faults, and the existence of more 
faithful editions, this translation was reprinted in 
1807- The existence of any other edition being un- 
known to its editor, it differed in nothing from the 
preceding, except that the dates of some of the letters 
were suppressed, a part of the notes cut out, and 
some passages added, from the Memoirs of Saint- 
Simon jutogether with a life, or rather panegyric of 
the Princess, which bore no slight resemblance to a 
village homily. 

A copy of the extracts, made by M. de Praun, fell 
by some chance into the hands of Count de Veltheim, 
under whose direction they were published at Stras- 
burgh in 1789, with no other alterations than the 
correction of the obsolete and vicious orthography 
of the Princess. 

In 1789 a work was published at Dantzick, in 
Germany, entitled, Cotifessions of the Princess Eliza^ 
beth Charlotte of Orleans^ extracted Yrom her letters, 
addressed, between the years 1702 and 1722, to her 
former governess, Madame de Harling, and her 
husband. The editor asserts, that this correspondence 
amounted to nearly four hundred letters. A great 
part of these are only repetitions of what she had 
before written to the Princess of Wales and the Duke 
of Brunswick. Since that period no new collections 
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have appeared, altfaough it is sufficiently well known 
that other manuscripts are in existence. 

In 1820, M. Schutz published, at Leipsig, the Life 
and Character of -Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of 
Orleans f with an Extract of the more remarkable parts 
of her Corresponde7ice. This is made up of the two 
German editions of 1789 and 1791 ; but the editor 
adopted a new arrangement, and suppressed such of 
the dates and facts as be considered useless. His 
suppressions, however, were not very judicious ; 
without dates one is at a loss to know to what epoch 
the facts related by the Princess ought to be referred ; 
and the French proper nanies as incorrect as in the 
edition of Strasburg. 

Feeling much surprise, that in France there should 
have been no more authentic edition of the corres- 
pondence of the Regent-Mother than the miserable 
translation of 1788 and 1807? we have set about ren- 
dering a service to the history of French manners, 
by a new and more faithful edition. The present is 
a translation of the Strasburg edition, arranged in a 
more appropriate order, with the addition of such 
other passages as were contained in the German col- 
lections. The dates have been inserted wherever 
they appeared necessary, and notes have been added 
wherever the text required explanation, or where we 
wished to compare the assertions of the Princess with 
other testimonies. In some few places it was found 
expedient to modify the free, and occasionally gross 
expressions of the original. The Princess, in the 
saloons of the Palais Royal, wrote in a style not very 
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unlike that which might be expected in the preseat 
day from the tenants of its garrets. A more com* 
plete biography than any which has hitherto been 
drawn up, is likewise added to the present edition. 
In other respects we have faithfully followed the ori- 
ginal Strasburg edition. Tlie style of the Duchess 
will be sometimes found a little singular, and her 
obit-chat indiscreet, and often audacious: but we 
cannot refiise our respect to the firmness and pro- 
priety with which she conducted herself in the midst 
of a hypocritical and corrupt court. The reader, 
however, must form his own judgment on the cor-- 
respondence of this extraordinary woman; our busi- 
ness is, not to excite a prejudice in favour or against 
her, but merely to present him with a faithful copy 
of her letters. 

Some doubts were expressed about the authentieky 
of the correspondence, when the mutilated edition 
of 1788 appeared ; but these have long since subsided, 
and its genuineness is no longer questioned. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 



DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 



Although the Duchess of Orleans has drawn 
her own portrait with uncommon frankness, yet 
there are some points where, wanting either the 
opportunity or the will to speak more particu- 
larly of herself her account is rather deficient. 
Our business will be to supply these deficiencies, 
and to collect the general impression she made 
upon her contemporaries ; especially upon the 
persons of her own court, where she was brought 
into contrast with that brilliant assembly, which 
had been gathered together by the supreme will 
of liie despotic Louis XIV. 

She was the daughter of the Elector-Palatine 
Charles-Louis, and of the Princess Charlotte of 
Hesse Cassel j and was born at the castle of 
Heidelberg, on the 7th of July 1652. In her 
youth, the German Princes had not yet begun 
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to copy the pomp and courtesy of Louis XIV. 
Even in palaces, the manners of the age were 
full of rudeness, it may be said grossness, with- 
out its morals being in any respect the purer. 
The memoirs of the Princess of Bareuth present 
no very engaging picture of the interior of the 
court of BerUn, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century.-* A brutal and avaricious 
prince ; a queen, enslaved in her own palace, 
with no other consolation in her bondage than 
projects of family grandeur ; and a parcel of 
ill-treated children, made up what was called 
the Court of Prussia. 

That of the Elector-Palatine, in the seven- 
teenth century, does not present a more agree- 
able appearance. His Highness had a great 
number of illegitimate children, and an insolent 
mistress : who, according to a custom no less 
absurd than immoral, was called, in German, 
his wife de la main gatiche. The poor Electress, 
unable to endure the impertinence of this 
concubine, on being questioned, during a cere- 
monious court entertainment, as to the cause of 
her unhappiness, took it into her head to say, 
that she was hurt to see the servant preferred to 
the mistress of the house. The Elector, trans- 
ported with passion, punished her for this impru- 
dent remark with a rude blow ; and the scan- 
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dalouus scene was followed by a divorce, pro- 
cured at his instance, to whom the whole 
blame attached. The unfortunate Electress 
addressed a petition to the Emperor, supplicatiDg 
justice against her brutal and tyrannical hus- 
band : but the Emperor was too cautious to 
interfere in this private quarrel ; and the poor 
Electress had xk) odier satisfaction than that of 
engaging the sympathy of the public, to ^hom 
the petition had been communicated by means 
of the press. She returned to Hesse, and there 
terminated her days. 

Such a court as this was a sad school for a 
young princess. The Elector was so much con- 
vinced of this, that he sent his daughter, still 
a child, to his sister Sophia, Electress of Ha- 
nover, mother of GeOrge I. She appointed an 
exceUent governess, Madame d'Harling, to the 
charge of her niece ; and the pupil remained 
tenderly attached to her all her life. That firm- 
ness and frankness of character, which distin- 
guished so highly the Princess Palatine, were 
probably the gift of nature : but that rectitude 
c^ judgment ; that indifference for the frivbl6us 
pursuits of ordinary females ; that disposition 
for mental occupation, for which she was not 
less distinguished, must be attributed in a great 
measure to her education. 

B 2 
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'Nature had not graced her with much beauty ; 
but the young Princess was wise enough to 
supply that defect by a cultivated mind, and, 
what was at that time infinitely more rare, by a 
sound understanding. With these two advan- 
tages, a woman may always be sure of com- 
manding a certain importance. 

It was no doubt the duty of the governess 
to have corrected the aristocratical pride of the 
Princess ; but as this feeling is so general, and 
so deeply rooted amongst the whole German 
nobility, it is probable that Madame d'Harling 
herself did not observe it. Besides, at the age 
of eight or nine years, the young Princess 
was removed from the court of Hanover, and 
put under the care of another governess. She 
still maintained a great affection for. the lady 
she quitted : there is a letter extant, written by 
her when only nine years of age, to this lady, 
from Amsterdam ; and she continued to corres- 
pond with her till her death. 

After her education was completed, the next 
affair of consequence was her marriage. A 
Princess-Palatine can never be at a loss for 
ftuitors, and numerous offers were made. One 
appeared to be a fool ; the heart of another 
was engaged elsewhere ; and when he beheld the 
Princess, he withdrew his pretensions. The 
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PrincQsa>lierself Was one of those persons, who 
always keep their sensibility in subjection to 
their reason, and she encouraged the retirement 
of all her suitors. An o£5er was at last made, 
which neither she nor her father thought it pru- 
dent to refuse* 

The Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV., 
had just lost his wife, Henrietta of England, 
who had been poisoned ; and the persons by 
whom the murder had been committed, though 
weD known, still remained unpunished. When 
Louis XIV. had ascertained that his brother 
was not an . accomplice in the crime, he ap- 
peared satisfied ; suspended the stroke of jus- 
tice against the guilty ; and thought more about 
procuring for his brother a second wife, than of 
avenging the murder of first first. His ambition^ 
and his unmeasured prodigality, had induced 
him to make several attemps to extend his do- 
mination over Germany, and even to aim at the 
possession of the Imperial Crown. Tlie base 
flattery of his courtiers represented that every 
thing was possible, and even easy, to this mo- 
narch. He turned his views therefore .to the 
Palatine Court. The Princess had but one 
brother, whose constitution was extremely fee- 
ble ; and in marrying her to the Duke of Or* 
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leans, there was a prospect of being one day 
able to get possession of the Palatinate, to gain 
a footing in Gennany, and thereby to smooth 
the passage to the Imperial Crown : which, not* 
witl^standing his most anxious wishes, always 
eluded the grasp of the French King. 

The marriage was speedily arranged, and 
the young Princess, at the age of nineteeni, set 
out for France in the year 1671. One very im- 
portant formality remained to be performed 
before she was thought worthy of entering into 
the family of Louis XIV., which admitted none 
but Catholic Princes and Princesses. The Prin- 
cess Charlotte Elizabeth was a Prote^ant, and, 
still more, was an enlightened woman, and the 
declared enemy of bigotry and fanaticism* Three 
bishops were dispatched to meet her on the 
frontiers, and there to work her conversicm. 
They began their labours at Metz, and relieved 
each other by relays until the business was ac- 
complished. The superior mind of the young 
lady enabled her to remark, that these holy men 
did not agree amongst themselves on the real 
grounds of their belief, and she very sarcas* 
tically relates that she took a little from each 
of the three, and formed from these portions of 
their doctrine a creed for herself. 
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At a later period, that spirit qf flattery which 
loves to dwell in the precincts of a court, was 
loud in praise of the fervent Catholicism of the 
Princess* Massillon, in his funeral oration over 
this Princess, says, with much assurance : ^^ she 
never relapsed into the faith she had left, be- 
cause she quitted it with her own^free will; 
she never doubted as to the propriety of her 
choice, for she had made it through conviction* 
The prejudices of that error which had presided 
over her education were no longer to be traced^ 
excqpt in her more religious docility to the 
mysteries of the faith/'* 

Before any judgxnent can be formed as to 
the truth of these assertions, the Princess must 
be heard in her own words. She expresses her- 
self thus in one of her private letters : " I per- 
form all outward ceremonies ; I go to Mass with 
the King every week.; but that does not de- 
prive me of the edifying consolation of the Lu- 
theran prayers." It must be allowed, that the 
Catholicism of the Court of Louis XIV. was not 

* Jamais de retour sur la foi qu'elle avait quittee^ paFce- 
qu*elle Favoit quittee volontairement ; jamais de doute sur le 
parti qu*elle avoit pris, parcequ'elle avait pris par conviction. 
Les pr^ug§s de Ferreur, qui avaient pr^sid^ k son Education, 
ne paraissent plus en eHe, que parone docifit6 plus religieiise 
aux my^eres de la foi.'' 
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always very instructive, especially to a person 
of her penetration. 

If further proofs be required as to what her 
real sentiments were, they may be found in her 
correspondence. She censures Maximilian, the 
Prince of Hanover, in the strongest terms, for 
having ai^ured the Protestant worship ; and, 
speaking of the persecutions that were inflicted 
on the celebrated Leibnitz by the clergy of 
Hanover, because he refused the assistance of 
the ecclesiastics on his death-bed, she makes 
the following reflections : " After such a life as 
Leibnitz's, nothing can persuade me that it is 
necessary to be surrounded with priests ; they 
could teach him nothing, for he was more learn- 
ed than they. Piety is not the fruit of forms ; 
and the communion, considered as a matter of 
custom, has no moral value, if the heart be void 
of generous sentiments : I have therefore not 
the least doubt of the eternal happiness of Leib- 
nitz." The sequel of this work will shew her 
contempt for the hypocrisy and superstition 
which the superior clergy endeavoured to main- 
tain in the midst of the licentiousness of the 
Courts of Louis XIV. and the Regency. 

After her conversion, nothing was wanting in 
the eyes of the French Government to render 
her worthy of Monsieur^s band, who married 
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her fourteen days afterwards, at Chalons. It 
is curious to remark, that each party thought 
an honour was conferred on the other by the 
marriage. Madame de S6vign6 pretends that 
the iPrincess was dazded at the high rank to 
which she was elevated ; the Duke Saint Simon, 
on the contrary, says that she always pretended 
to hav€ conferred an obligation on her husband. 
It is clear enough, from her correspondenfce, that 
she was not led astray by the dazzling brilliancy 
of the Court of Louis XIV., and that she knew 
perfectly well that her greatest charm in the 
eyes of her husband was the money which she 
brought with her from- the Palatinate. 

She admits that, from her first interview with 
her husband, she perceived that he did not like 
lier. Saint Simon assures us, that she received . 
his advances with an air of superiority and 
grandeur ; whilst he, on his part, was not slow 
in convincing her of the effeminacy of his 
character, and the narrowness of his under- 
standing. Between two persons thus united, 
from motives of policy or mutual convenience 
there could be nothing like sympathy. At the 
early age of nineteen, the princess found herself 
alone in the midst of a splendid court, where 
one beauty ecUpsed another, and where per- 
sonal charms were in a constant struggle with 
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t^ose of intellect, for the puj*posQ of attract- 
mg the admiration of the monarch. Miserable 
indeed must have been the situa,tion of a young 
German Princess^ without beauty; speaking 
with extreme difficulty the language in which 
the whole Court expressed itself with elegant 
fluency ; left without any support, not having even 
that of her husband ; and exposed to the most 
unhappy of all fortunes in a court — that of 
being laughed at ! Add to this, that she was 
obliged to reside in a mansion where the mur- 
derers of her predecessor lived, not only with- 
out pumshment, but even with the friendship of 
her husband, and some idea may be formed of 
the obstacles she had to overcome, before she 
could maintain the station which became her 
birth and marriage. If, in spite of so unfa- 
vourable a situation, she succeeded in acquiring 
the public respect, the attachment of Louis 
XIV., and the confidence of her husband, it is 
clear that she must have had some great and 
many amiable qualities. This triumph on her 
part is so much the more remarkable, as it was 
purchased by no unbecoming concession, and 
no act of culpable subservience. In the midst 
of a court where French manners were exclu- 
jsavely cultivated, she maintained her national 
feelings an^ domestic habits. Her dress, her 
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meals, ter OQcUpiktionn were • djl truly Gen»IA j 
she rweived ber countrymen with cOrdis^ty, 
and gave theai hw protectioo ; she piitrsiled a 
straigfat^forward course, spoke umdisgiitsedly her/ 
tbiHjgfats ; she resisted duplicity aiid int)rigue 
with courage j and, whether favourites, mis- 
tresse$^ or confessors. (for such were the persons, 
who had most influence at the court of Ver- 
sailles), all were alike indifferent to her It is 
usual for Princesses who are introduced by 
marriage to foreign courts, to lay aside with 
some eageriiess their national afiections, because 
this sacrifice of private inclination is commonly 
r^arded as a merit. 

Such, however, was not the disposition o£ the 
Princess Palatine. In her letters she prides: 
herself upon having remained still a German, 
and boasts pleasantly of having introduced sour 
crout and salade au lard into France, and of 
having made .Louis XIV. taste omelettes of 
pickled herrings. When she was pressed to 
take medicine, she always said she had no need 
of it ; and when she was indisposed, sl^e would 
take a walk of some leagues for the purpose of 
restoring herself to health. Her confessor was 
merely, as Duclos said, an additional servant in 
her establishment. 
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She neglected the business of the toilette, be* 
cause a brilliant style. of dress would have had 
the effect of attractiDg towards her attention, 
which it was not her interest to have excited. 
But she was inexorable in all points of etiquette ; 
and so punctilious with respect to the privileges 
of nobility, that she treated with outrageous 
rudeness a young lady who was represented to 
be a Palatine Princess. This lady died after- 
wards ' of ihe mortification she underwent, and 
liie Princess relates the event in her corres- 
pondence in so indifferent a tone, that, far from 
feeling any remorse, she seems to have thought 
she had done a praiseworthy deed. It is true, 
that the pretensions of this lady were supposed 
to be set up by Madame de Maintenon for the 
purpose of debasing the Princess's origin : but 
even if it was an intrigue, it was not one which 
required the death of the person concerned in 
it. Upon this topic, however, Madame carried 
her haughtiness as far as the most infatuated 
German noble, and it was thus that she amply 
j^aid her tribute to the common weakness of 
humanity. 

She was highly indignant at the proposal to 
marry her son, afterwards the Regent, to one of 
the illegitimate children of Louis XIV., and 
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she nev^ pardoned Madame de Maintenon or 
the famous Abbe DubcHS, who were the authors 
of this marriage. 

One of the most singular habits of her life 
was the indefatigable zeal which the displayed 
in her correspondence; Perhaps no person ever 
wrote so many letters as she did : it was her 
ordinary and constant occupation, in which she 
engaged as in the performance of a task imposed 
by some indispensable duty ; and she did not 
confine herself to writing mere letters or notes, 
but whole volumes. The ordinary course of 
her correspondence she describes thus : " On 
Sunday I write to ray aunt, the dear Electress 
of Hanover, and to Lorraine ; on Monday to 
Savoy and to the Queen of Spain ; on Tueisday 
to Lorraine, on Wednesday to Modena, on 
Thursday to Hanover again, on Friday to 
Lorraine, and on Saturday I bring up the ar- 
rears of the week. Sometimes, after having 
written in the course of a day twenty sheets to 
the Princess of Wales, ten or twelve to my 
daughter, and twenty to the Queen of Sicily, I 
am so tired that I can hardly set one foot be- 
fore ihe other." It is not difficult to believe 
the latter fact She does not include in this 
enumeration her regular correspondence with 
her old preceptress, with Prince Ulric of Bruns- 
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wi€k, the Queen a£ Prussia, and many other 
persons, from which she also received very abun- 
dant effusions. This rage for writing letters 
oiVen took her iftx>m the society of Monsieur her 
hu^b$nd, which was truly not of the mofit en- 
gaging description : debauched men and shame- 
less women composed it generally, and it may 
be easily conceived that a Princess, who was 
neither intriguing nor frivolous, could find little 
satis£stction in such company. Saint Sinaon 
says, somewhat sarcastically, that " she passed 
her days in her cabinet, contemplating the pic- 
tures of German princes, with which she had 
hung it, and in writing whole volumes to them/* 
This malicious description of the manner in 
which she passed her time is refuted by a pas- 
sage in one of the Princess's letters : " Although 
I do not play, I am never dull, because I can 
always find something to employ me in my ca- 
binet. I possess a fine series of medals in gold ; 
my aunt has given me an equal number in 
bronze and in silver ; I have from two to three 
hundred carvings in stone, and a collection of 
engravings, of which I am very fond ; besides 
which, as I love reading, the time never seems 
long to me." Occupations so wholesome might 
appear ridiculous at the Court of the brother of 
Louis XIV., and it is not surprising that Saint 
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Simoti, althoiigli h0 did not entirely partake of 
the general frivolity, should join in the sarcasms 
of the courtiers. 

But in every other respect Saint Simon ap- 
pears to have very correctly understood tfefe 
character of this Princess, and has very faith- 
fully drawn her poj^trait. " Madame, the second 
wife of Monsieur, the King^s brother, was a 
Princess entirely of the old cast ; devoted to 
honour, virtue, rank, grandeur, and inexorable 
in regard to etiquette. She was not deficient 
in wit, and what she saw, she saw clearly : she 
was kind, faithful ; a steady friend ; honest, 
upright ; easily prejudiced, and quick at taking 
oflfence ; difficult to be appeased ; indelicate ; 
always committing some ofience against the 
little decorums of society ; very German in her 
manners, and open in her disposition. She paid 
litlie respect to the feelings of others, or to her 
<)wn; firm, severe, and whimsical. She had 
as much talent as her husband, and more cohe- 
rence and application in its employment ; and, 
at the same time, a great portion of natural elo- 
quence, much propriety of expression ; a singular 
choice and uncommon fluency of words, which 
always produced great effect; together with a 
manner peculiar to herself, which she used in 
her intercourse with Madame de Montespan smd 
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her listers, and such othet persons as were very 
intimate with her, or had been brought up undi&r 
her own eyes. She said ev&ry thing she thought, 
and) when she wished it, with force, delicacy, 
and pleasantness ; and even when she did not 
speak out, she made herself distinctly and 
pointedly understood. Propriety and easinesv^^ 
of manners were always at her command, though 
she did not always employ them. She was pas- 
sionately fond of horses and dogs, and frequently 
indulged in the chase and in th^atneal«k She 
was always in full dress, dr wore a man's, wig 
and a riding habit ; and for more than' sixty 
years, whether well or ill (and she rarely was 
the last), she had never worn a robe dechambre. 
She loved her son. Monsieur, extremely, and her 
attachment to the Duke of Lorraine ^nd his 
children, because they were connected with 
Germany, almost amounted to folly : she being 
singularly devoted to her native countiy and to 
her relations, even to(^p^h as she had nev^ seen* 
Her whole life was occupied in writirig to them, 
aad she became at last reconciled, not to the 
birth, but to the person of her daughter'^in-lawy 
whom she treated with great attention previous 
to the dismiss])on of Madame d' Argenton. She 
pitied, and almost loved Madame the Dudiess 
of Orleans, and severely censured the profligate 
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life of the Duke» her son* She Waa excessively 
indignant at the conduct, of the Ducheas.de 
Berri, and spoke of i^ sometimes with the great- 
est bitterness, though in confidence to Madan^ 
S^int Simon, who from her earliest a|>pearance at 
court was the object of her uninterrupted.es* 
teem and friendship.. The only pointofsym- 
pathy between herself and the Duche^ of 
Berri, was their mutual hatred of the Duke of 
Maine, the bastards and their pretensions ; and 
^he too]k great offence at the indifference of her 
son on the same subject. With all these qua^ 
lities, she had many weaknesses and prejudices, 
and was always jealous that others did riot shew 
her suflScient respect" 

With respect to the exterior of this Princess, 
the Duke of Saint Simon is not quite so severe 
upon her personal appearance as she was her- 
self. He.says, that <*her complexion, bosom, 
arms and eyes, were fine ; her mouth well 
enough; her teeth beautiful, but somewhat 
long ; her cheeks too large and hanging, which 
injured without destroying her good looks. The 
greatest bleqiish of her face was her eye-brows, 
which were small and reddish. Her eyelids, 
however, were fine, and her hair, which was 
of an auburn colour, grew very becomingly. 
Without being precisely crooked or hump- 
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backed, one side was larger than the other, and 
her walk was always on one side/' 

The Duke of Saint Simon appears to have 
scrutinized the Duchess very minutely from 
head to foot We must now turn to Madame 
de S^vign^ who is of course more difficult to 
be pleased than the Duke. << The Princess did 
not make any impression by her charms, and 
afforded a striking contrast to the delicate 
Henrietta. Her features were strongly marked; 
her person fat, and her constitution robust: 
she had an indifference^ and almost an aversoon 
for dress, elegance, shew, and all such pleasures 
as required the slightest restraint." The Czar 
of Russia, who during his visit to Paris visited 
the Duchess, and conversed with her for more 
than two hours in German, observed, after he 
had left her, that she was extremely curious, 
wishing to know every thing, and that she had 
overwhelmed him with her questions, but that 
after all he had told her nothing which he was 
unwilling she should know. 

The Baron de Pcellnitz (that adventurer who 
wandered about the different courts of Europe, 
who became a Catholic at Paris and was recon- 
verted to Protestantism at Berlin for the sake of 
a pension and a place, and of whom Frederick 
of Prussia said, that he died as he lived, play- 
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ing the knave on the very eve of his death), 
has given, in his meoioirs, a long ac4^uiit0f 
the fkmilj of the Duchess, which he had fre* 
quently pestered with his solicitations. This 
account is too diffiise and minute, but still it is 
curious. *• The. Princess," says the Baron, 
V was very affable, though it was not easy to 
secure her patronage : she talked a great dsal 
and well, and loved above all things to converse 
in her own language, which more than fifty 
years residence in France had not made her 
forget. For this reason she was 'always delight- 
ed to meet with German nobles, and to maintain 
with them an epistolary correspondence. She 
was extremely punctual in writing to the Elec- 
tress of Hanover, and many other personages 
in Germany. Her letters were not such as are 
commonly written, but sometimes covered from 
twenty to thirty sheets of paper. I have read 
many of them, which well deserved to be made 
public, and were equal to any I ever read in 
German. She did nothing but write from 
morning till night. Immediately after rising, 
which was always about ten, she sat down to 
her toilette : thence she passed to her cabinet, 
when after having spent sometime in prayer she 
continued writing until the hour of Mass. 
After Mass, she wrote until dinner, where she 

c2 
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di4 not spend much time ; she returned to 
write, and remaiqed thus engaged until ten in 
the evening. Towards nine o'clock, she would 
be seen in her cabinet seated at a large table 
surrounded by papers ; near her was placed an 
ombre-table, where generally Madame la Mare* 
chale de Cl^rambault, and other ladies of the 
Princess's household were playing. Occasionally 
Madame would look on, and would sometimes 
advise on the game as she continued writing, 
at other times she would converse with the per« 
sons who formed her court I have seen her go 
to sleep, and a minute afterwards awake sud- 
denly and fall to writing again." 

The Baron de Poellnitz heard her one evening 
sharply reprove the Duchess de Bern, her 
grand-daughter, who was about to present her* 
self before the King in an undress ; and al- 
though she seemed to be transported with anger, 
she turned round to write, and continued to do 
so, still speaking on the same subject, and still 
with eniotion. Since the days of Caesar, in- 
deed, no one ever corresponded with equal 
facility; the letters of Madame often give 
proofs of these interruptions, and the Baron 
de Pcellnitz perhaps little thought that he should 
himself figure in the correspondence which he 
saw growing before his eyes. Frederick II. of 
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Prussia, who delighted in tea^ng persons, par* 
(icularly sach as were of but slender wit, had' 
Madame's correspondence, which was kept at 
Potsdam, brought to him one day at table, when 
PoBllnitz was present, and read aloud a passage 
in which she spoke of a certain Sieur de Poell- 
nitz, who passed at Paris for an unprincipled 
adventurer, and who was always committing 
absurdities. 

She had however been the benefactress of 
this adventurer, who thought it less honourable 
to labour honestly than to implore the charity 
of Princes and Princesses. He says iiimsel^ 
foolishly enough, that Madame hearing he had 
no more money, told him to come to her cabinet* 
•* I found her alone ; when she saw me she said 
* I am a poor widow who cannot do much, but 
I have every inclination to be of service to you.' 
She then ordered me to open a bureau, the key 
<^ which she gave me, and to take a bag out of 
the comer of it, in which I found three thou- 
sand livres in gold. I received them with all 
possible gratitude, and this fresh proof of her 
kindness attached me more than ever to her 
Royal Highness.'* 

This instance of her good disposition is con- 
firmed by the Abbe de Saint Pierre, who on the 
occasion of her death, says, in the Annaks Pa* 
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UtiqueSf *^ The Princess was entitled to great 
respect for her coun^e and firmness in jiivour 
of justice, while her gentle, afibble, compas- 
sionate and generous temper mftde htv univer- 
sally beloved. I had the honour to serve her 
for more than twenty-five years in the office of 
first almoner, and J always had occasion to 
praise the goodness which she displayed towards 
myself and the late Jesuit Saint Pierre, my 
brother, and her confessor." She was the con- 
stant protectress of the Germans in France, alid 
it was through her influence that Antoine de 
Neuhofl^ the fiither of Theodore, King of 
Corsica, was provided for. She procured him 
a government in the province of Metz, got his 
son Theodore appointed Page to the Duke 
Regent, and his sister one of her own maids of 
of honour. 

Madame had three children by the Duke of 
Orleans: the first lived only three yeafs, h)er 
second son was the Regent, and her daughter 
Elizabeth Charlotte married the Duke of Lor- 
raine. The debauched life of the Regent would 
not prove much in favour of the education he 
had received, but that must not be imputed to 
his mother as her faujt The education of 
princes was not entrusted to women ; and it is 
known besides who was his [N^eceptor^ that Du- 
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hoiSf who corrupted bis mfirals, and encouraged 
\m profligate excesses. Madame perceived it 
only when it was too late to be n^i^edied. 
Perii^s a little more circttm£9>ectioii on her 
part might have prevented the evil : she would 
have written fewer letters* and her son nnght 
not have been so vicious. It is shocking to per* 
ceive from her letters, that she was almost the 
confidante of the Regent's debaucheries. She 
exprtesses, it is true» horror, and even contempt 
for her sop's profligacy ; but although she was a 
firm and irreproachable woman in her owa conr 
duct, she was a weak and indulgent mother. 
Perhaps the high opinicm which she entertained 
of the prerogatives of royalty induced her to 
believe that licentiousness was one of their pri- 
vileges. 

The Regent had besides a very strong regard 
for his mother, and never £dled in external 
respect towards her* If he imitated her in aoy 
thing, it was in ha: aversion to siqierstition. The 
fanatical party had no influence durii^ hie 
government, and the per^cution which bad 
been so cruelly exercised, under Louis XIV^ 
received no countenance from him. He might 
h^ve gone further, and have i^epiored the^ evils 
which had be^oi caused by the advice of ihf 
priests in the preceding reign ; but to do this 
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be iniist have posseafted the tnie spirit of re- 
ligion ^id it is well known that he had no 
religion of any kind. 

The example of such a fether must needs 
have influenced the conduct of his duldrai. 
The Duchess de Berri led at the Luxemboui^ 
as scandalous a life as the Duke of Orleans in 
the Palais Royal, Madame relates some par- 
ticulars attending the last moments of her 
grand-daughter's life, which were never before 
known ; but she does not mention all the irre- 
gularities of this young princess, who joined to 
her profligacy enough of haughtiness and pride 
of birth to render the palatine princess indul- 
gent towards her. 

Madame partially educated two other of her 
grand-children, Mademoiselle de Valois and 
Mademoiselle de Chartres : the latter insisted, 
notwithstanding her grandmother's opposition, 
on taking the veil at the Abbey of Chelles; 
the former commenced by an intrigue with the 
Duke de Richlieu, which caused the Duke of 
Orleans to hasten her marriage. The Prince of 
Piedmont had been proposed to the Regent as 
his son-in-law, and although the Abbe Dubcns 
had other views, t^e Regent accepted the pro- 
posal. It was, however, Madame who frus- 
trated it. ^* In the anger which she felt agains 
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her gi^nd-daughter/' says Duclos, id his Me* 
meirs^ ^< she hastened to write to the Queen 
of Sidly (with whom she kept up a constant 
corre&pondence)^ that she was too nnich her 
fiie!Bd to offer her so worthless a present as 
Mademoiselle de Valois. Some days afterwards^ 
when, the letter had reached its destination, 
she told the Duke and Duchess of Orleans what 
she had done. The Duchess was in despair, 
Mademoiselle de Valois did not care about it, 
the Abb^ Dubois affected great sorrow, while 
the Regent only laughed at the truly German 
aflfront which his mother had put upon them all, 
and disturbed himself but little about his wife's 
vexation/' Mademoiselle de Valois* was soon 
afterwards married to the Duke of Modena. 
Madame does not speak 9t all in her corres* 
pondence of the Duke de Chartres, the son of 
the Regent j by the excessive devotion of this 
prince, so complete a contrast to Ms &ther, if 
is obvious that the Princess had not the direc* 
tion of his education. 

The only event which connects the life oi 
Madame with the history of the time, is that 
war against the Pdatinate, of which her mar- 
riage was the cause, or rather the pretext* 
Her brewer Charles, the last palatine elector 
of the branch ef Simmeren, died in 1685, aft»r 
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a reign of five years. Madame iBSiAuateSi in 
her correapondence, that he perished by violet 
means. No evidence esdsts on this point ; btit 
such political crimes must have been fearfully 
common at this period, since so many pxiae^ 
were suspected to have been the victims of 
them. The direct line being thus extinct, the 
Duke de Nieubourg, a collateral branch, as- 
sumed the government of the palatinate. France 
immediately protested against this, and in the 
name of the Duchess of Orleans demanded that 
all the allodial possessions should be ceded to 
the only descendant of the family of Simmeren^ 
and that with the exception of the fiefs, to whicb 
males could alone succeed, the other parts of 
the territory should be transferred to the legiti-- 
mate heiress. A demand was at tlie same time 
made of all the moveables of the late Elector 
Palatine; and all that qcHild be transpor%^ 
being meant by this description, it even it)t^ 
eluded the cannon of the fortresses* It was 
urged in support of this claim, that the Dughy 
of S^meren and other possessions had Cdme 
to the Electoral family by i^ales, and that 
consequentiy females were capable of inberitipg 
them again, and that the Duke de Nieubourg^ 
as a mere cdlateral branch, could claim nQthii% 
but the Electorate. 
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The new Pahtme Elector did'not delay in 
r^ljing to these pretensions^ which bad already 
excited great alarm in Germany. He ccmtended 
that the succession of the late Elector was in- 
divisiUe; be set tip die renunciation macte by 
th^ Duchess of Orleans in the contract of ber 
marriage; he opposed the rights of females to 
allodial property, and denied that such property 
had come into the electoral family by means 
(tf females. Long historical and genealogical 
discusi»ons yrere enteied into on both sides, 
and memoirs were drawn up, which ai^e to be 
found in the lustofy of the negociations for l3ie 
peace of Ryswick, 

Louis XIV. fbund that the shortest way would 
be to send an army into the Palatinate, and fo 
declare war against Germany, which was not 
without powerfid assistance. No war could 
have been less advantageous in its results fov 
France ; it was, on the contrary, the cause of 
so many disast^s and calamities to Germany, 
and conduced so little to the glory of Louis 
XIV., that the people might have cursedthe 
alHance, which had furnished the pretext on 
which it was commenced ; and all the posses* 
sions which were claimed on behalf of the 
House of Orleans could not have repaired a 
fourth part of the evils of whidi it was the oc-^ 
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casionC Louis XIV. was not satisfied with 
ha^ng exhausted one of the finest parts of Ger- 
many: the barbarous order, which though it 
emanated from Louvois, was signed by the 
King, to reduce the Palatinate to a desert, 
completed the misery of its inhabitants. 
Driven from their homes, , plundered, stripped, 
and ill-treated by the soldiers, they had still to 
endure the additional grief of beholding the 
trees cut down, the vines rooted up, the fruit- 
trees destroyed, cities and hamlets, castles and 
cottages reduced to ashes. Heidelberg, M an- 
heim, Andemach, Baden, Rastadt, Spire, Worms, 
Offenbach, and many other cities and towns, 
were ravaged with a barbarity which assimilated 
the officers of the army of Louis XIV. to the 
leaders of the Huns and the Vandals. The 
name of M^ac, who commanded the incen* 
diaries, still exists in horrid memory among 
Germans, and the ruins of the castle of 
Heidelberg make them still remember to curse 
the memory of a King who caused a Te Deum 
to be sung for the success of his cruelties, and 
who feasted his own vanity by a medal repre- 
senting the devastation and misery of an exten- 
sive country. 

After having thus gratuitously obtained the 
hatred of the people, he endured the humilia- 
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tion of being obliged, by (be treaty of Ryswick> 
to renounce the Palatinate in favour of the 
Duke de Nieubourg. .The treaty of peace, ia^ 
deed, stipulated that the claims of the Duchess 
of Orleans should be submitted to the decision 
of arbitrators, but. the manner in which. the 
arbitration was conducted proved that it was 
no more than a vain formality, by which Louis 
XIV. wished to save his own honour. The 
two arbitrators between the Elector and the 
Princess Palatine, were the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the King of France: their ag^its 
met in I7OI, at Frankfort j they swore, in the 
first place, not to pronounce their judgm^rt 
until they had examined all the documents and 
heard all the parties ; after which, the French 
Commissioner declared that the Duchess of 
Orleans' claim was established, and the Imperial 
Commissioner pronounced in iavour of the (q>po- 
site party, so that (as might have been foreseen) 
the termination.of the dispute was no nearer than 
before. The treaty of Ryswick provided, that 
in case of the arbitrators differing, the Pope 
should decide finally ; and although the Pope 
could know nothing of the course of German 
descents, he declared that the right was with 
the Elector Palatine. Twenty years later, he 
would probably have seen the right was on the 
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Other side ; but the influence of Loiiis XIV. 
wM now on the decline, and the Emperor wm 
becoimng more powerftJ. . Thus was this iniit 
terminated, which could not have been the 
cause of a war if the power of public 0fu 
nion had been then what it is at present 

When the cause was decided at Rome, in 
170@, Madame had become a widow. Her 
marriage had not been a happy one : it may be 
gathered from her letters that she had to endure 
a husband without mind and without character, 
protecting openly, and in his own bouse, the 
fitvourites by whom his first wife had been 
poisoned, and who, despised elsewhere for their 
immorality, carried their devotion to the most 
gross bigotry, as may be seen by the anecdote 
of the reliques Which Madame relates; in 
short, possessing, as Saint Simon says, all the 
vices of women without any of their virtues. 
On the death of Monsieur, Madame de Main- 
tenon hoped to get rid of his widow, who un- 
ceasingly opposed the widbies which this mis- 
tress or wife of Louis XIV. cherished in favour 
of the legitimated children, to the exclusion 
and injury of the Princes of the Blood. The 
hatred which was openly displayed between 
Madame de Maintenon and the family of Or<- 
leans, but more particularly Madame, caused 
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great perplexity to Louis XlV. ; the foiimN 
reported publicly that Madame had poisoned 
the Princes of the Royal Familyi white the 
latter asserts very seriously in her cc^rei^MM- 
dence that Madame de MaiAtenon tock off har 
enemies by the same means. Nmther of them 
had a very flattering opinion of the odien 
The Princess Palatine, in her rage against 
Madame de Maintenon, expresses herself in 
terms so vulgar that we should almost doubt 
her education ; she never calls her in German 
any thing but die aJte zotte, an expression so 
gross that decency forbids its translation. It 
is well that the public should know these cir* 
cumstances, that the chimerical notions which 
have been entertained of the amenity of courts^ 
and more especially of that of Louis XIV., 
may be removed. 

The death of Monsieur, the brother of Louis 
XIV., seems not to have much afflicted the 
court. As none of the King's subjects had been 
mcn-e devoted to his will than Monsieur, all the 
courtiers prepared their faces into an appear* 
ance of decent grief, and expected to pass some 
very sorrowful weeks. They were much sur- 
prised to hear the King, on the following day, 
singing the prologue pf an opera, and see him 
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amusing himself with the Duchess of Burgundy, 
while even Madame de Maintenon did not take 
the trouble to affect grief. It was not difficult 
for them to second the egotism of Louis XIV. 
and the.secret joy of his wife, so that Monsieur 
wan forgotten even before he was buried. The 
King lost^no time in asking Madame where she 
would choose to retire ; but she knowing the 
intentions of Madame de Maintenon, and be- 
lieving that they would willingly let her die of 
hunger in whatever retreat she might select, re- 
plied, that she did not intend to retire at all, 
but that she should remain at the court. It 
seems that the King then gave her to under- 
stand, that in order to stay at court she must 
live upon a better understanding with Madame 
de Maintenon, and he brought about a recon- 
ciliation between the ladies, who mutually em- 
braced in his presence* God only knows whe- 
ther their hearts were reconciled. 

The Marquess de Dangeau, in his Court 
Journal, mentions this reconciliation. " The 
King,'' he says, ''had some slight di£ferences 
with Madame ; yesterday (11th June 1701), 
she had a conversation with the King, in which 
they spoke to each other without disguise. The 
King quitted her perfectly contented, and more 
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attached than ev^r ; she hati had a long con- 
ference with Madame de Main tenon previous 
to her interview with the King. 

Madame- de Maintenon did not relax in her 
exertions for the exaltation of the illegitimate 
children, without troubling herself about the 
effect which her intrigues were likely to pro- 
duce upon the princes of the blood, and the 
nation. On the death of I^ouis XIV. however, 
the Duke of Orleans reasserted the rights of 
his birth ; the bastards were despoiled of the 
privileges which had been bestowed upon them, 
and Madame had the satisfaction of seeing her 
san at the head of affairs : a satisfaction which 
had been more complete, but for that son's 
marriage with the King's illegitimate daughter. 

She lived a widow twenty years, solely occu-^ 
pied in receiving the respects of the Regent, 
and in educating her grandchildren, and a boy 
of the family of her preceptress, whom she first 
made her page, and who afterwards aittained the 
rank of Field Marshal. Maintaining always a re- 
spectable rank among the princes and princesses 
of the blood, she lived long enough to witness 
the commencement of the reign of Louis XV. 
She wished to be present at the ceremony of 
the young King's consecration at Rheims ; but 
immediately after her return to Saint Cloud, 
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symptoms of a dropsy Bppefired* She waa 
blooded against her will, and probably unwisely. 
Shortly previous to this event she had .written 
to the husband of her instructress : " I know 
that my hour is fixed, and that I shall not live 
a mmute beyond it I con\mend every thing 
to the Eternal, and beyond this I give myself 
no concern. It would be foolish to believe that 
God cares more for people of rank than for 
others : thank heaven I have nO such vanity; I 
know \siiat I am, and I never deceived myself 
in this respecf In another letter she $ays, 
** I feel my yoth year approach ; another such 
attack as that which was sp uncivil as to seize 
me this year, and I sdiall soon know what 13 
going on in the other world. My constitution 
has been very good, as may be seen by what I 
have endured ; but the pitcher goes sq <^en 
to the well that it is broken at last Tbea«i 
thoughts however do not afflict me ; we know 
that we come into the world but to die. Be^ 
sides, an extreme old age does not appear to 
me very desirable, it is so full of suffering; and, 
to say the truth, in bearing pain I aiP little 
better than a coward." She says too, " I pity 
the folks who fear death, for notwitMtlmding 
their apprehensions, it will come, nevertheless.*' 
Seeing herself near her end, she had an inter- 
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view with her son; and died on the 8th of 
December I72S. Massillon pronounced her 
funeral oration at Saint Denis Some p^rsons^ 
who did not lore her, made an epitat>h insiihing 
to her son, but which was not to be contradicted : 
« Here lies Idleness.^' It is known what Idle^ 
ness is the mother of. 

Her extensive correspondence is probaWy 
stiJl preserved, in the several courts of Spain, 
Naples, Berlin, and other great cities. Two 
or three collections only, or rather extracts 
from them, have yet been published. She 
wrote a barbarous sort of German mixed with 
the provincialism of the Palatinate and French 
phrases ; there is a crudity in her expressions 
which owns no restraint, and which presents a 
singular contrast to the delicate and graceful 
style of Sevign6, Caylus, Maintenon, and other 
ladies of the Court of Louis XIV. Her letters, 
moreover, contain aperfect scandalous chronicle; 
all the anecdotes which were afloat there found 
a place. A light would perhaps be thrown 
upon affairs now altogether mysterious, if the 
whole of them should one day come before the 
public. The feelings of some families might, 
it is very likely, be wounded, but the history 
of the mannei^s of the times would gain much 
by their publication. A false glitter has too 

D 2 
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long dazzled the eyes of subsequent generations, 
with respect to the Court of Lotiis XIV. : and 
it would be beneficial that the illusion should 
be destroyed, by persons who viewed this pre- 
tended grandeur closely, and who had the good 
sense to appreciate its value justly. 
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SECT. I. 

Madame EUsabethCJiarlotte of Bavaria^ 
Duchess qf Orleans. 

If my father had loved me as well as I loved 
himj he would never have sent me into a country 
so dangerous as this ; to which I came through 
pure obedience, and against my own incUoar 
tion. Here duplicity passes for wit^ and frank- 
ness; is looked upon as folly. I am neither cun- 
ning nor mysterious ; I am often told I lead too 
monotonous a life, and am asked why I do not 
take a part in certain afiairs : this is frankly the 
reason ; I am old, I stand more in need of re^ 
pose than of agitation ; and I will begin nothing 
that I cannot easily finish. _ I have never learnt 
to govern ; I am not conversant with politics, nor 
with state ifEiirs, and I am now too far advanced 
in years to learn things so difiicult. My spn, 
I thank God, has sense enough, and can direct 
these things without me \ besides, I should 
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excite too much the jealousy of his wife,* and 
his eldest daughter,t whom he loves better than 
me ; eternal quarrels would ensue, which would 
not at all suit my views. I have been tormented 
enough, but I have always forborne, and have 
endeavoured to set a proper example to my 
son's wife and his daughter; for this kingdom has 
long had the misfortune to be too much governed 
by women, young and old. It is high time 
that men should now assume the sway, and 
this is the reason which has determined me 
not to intermeddle. In England, perhaps, 
women may reign without inconvenience ; in 
fiance wtsa alone should do so, in order that 
ti»xigs may go on welL Why should I torment 
myself by day aaid by night ? I seek only peace 
and repose y all that were mine are dead ; for 
wbom should I care ? My time is past ; I must 
try to Kve srmoothly, Aat I may die tranquilly ; 
and in great public afiairs it is difficult indeed 
to preserve one's conscience spotless. 

I wsis bc»rn at Heidelberg (1'652), in the 
seventih month. I am imquestkmably r&ry 

* Marie Fran^oifie de Bourbon, the legitimate daughter 
of Louk XIV. and of Madame de Montespan^ Duchess of 
Orleans. 

t Marie-Louise-Elisabedi d'Orleans, married, on the 17th 
of J«ily 1710, to Charles de France, ]!>uc'de BenrL 
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Ugly : I have no features ; my eyes sure small^ 
my nose is short and thick, my lips long and 
flat ; these do not constitute much of a phy* 
siognomy : I have great hanging cheeks and a 
large face ; my stature is short and stout ; my 
body and my thighs too are short, and upon 
the whole I am truly a very ugly little object. 
If I had not a good heart, no one could endure, 
me* To know whether my eye» give tokens of 
my possessing wit, they must be examined with 
a microscope, or it will be difiicult to judge. 
Hands more ugly than mine are not perhaps to 
be found on the whole globe. The King haa 
c^n told me so, and has made me laugh at it 
heartily; for not being able to flatter even my<- 
self that I possessed any one thing which could 
be called pretty, I resolved to be the first to 
laugh at my own ugliness : this has succeeded 
as well as I could have wished^ and I must, 
coinfess that I have seldom been at a. loss for 
scMnething to laugh at. I am naturally some- 
what melancholy ; when any thing happens to 
afflict me, my left side s welb up as if it were;^ filled 
with water. I am not good at lying in bed; 
as soon as I awake I must get up. I seldom 
breakfast, and then only on bread and butter. 
I take neither chocolate, nor coffee, nor tea, not 
being able to endure those foreign drugs. I 
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am German in all my habits, and like nothing in 
eating or drinking which is not conformable to 
our old cuistoms. I eat no soup but such as I 
can take with milk, wine, or beer ; I cannot 
bear broth ; whenever I eat any thing of which 
it forms a part I fall sick instantly, my body 
swells, and I am tormented with cholics. When 
I take broth alone I am compelled to vomit, 
even to blood, and nothing can restore the tone 
of my stomach but ham and sausages. 

I never had any thing like French manniers, 
and I never could assume them, because I al^ 
ways considered it an honour to be born a Ger- 
man, and always cherished the maxims of my 
own countr}^ which are seldom in favour hercr 
In my youth I loved swords and guns mdcb 
better than toys; I wished to be a boy, and 
this desire nearly costme my life : for having 
heard that Marie Germain had become a boy 
by dint of jumping, I took such terrible jumps 
that it is a miracle I did not on a hundred occa- 
sions break my neck. I was very gay in my 
youth, for which reason I was called in German 
Rauschenplatten-Knect. The Dauphine of 
Bavaria used to say, " my poor dear Mamma (so 
she used always to address me), where did you 
pick up all the funny things you know ?" 

I remember the birth of the King of Eng- 
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iamd* as well ais if it was only yesterday (1720). 
I was' curious and mischievous. They had put 
a doll in a rosemary bush, for the purpose of 
making me believe it was the child of whidi my 
auntt had Just lain in; at the same moment I 
heard the cries of the Electress, ^ho was tiien 
in the pains of childbirth. This did not agree 
with the story which I had been told of the 
baby in the rosemary bush ; I pretended how- 
ever to believe it, but crept to my aunt's chamber 
as if I was playing at hide and seek with little 
Bulau and Haxthausen, and concealed myself 
behind a screen which was placed before the 
door and near the chimney. When the newly 
bom infant was brought to the fire I issued 
from my hiding*place. I deserved to be flogged, 
but in honour of the happy event I got quit for 
a scolding. 

The Monks of the Convent of Ibourg, to re- 
venge themselves for my having unintentionally 
betrayed them, by telling their Abbot that they 

* George Louis, Duke of Brunswick Hanover, bom the 
28th of May 1660 ; proclaimied King of England the I2th of 
August 1714!, by the title of GeOige I. 

f Sophia of Bavaria, married in 1658 to the Elected of 

Hanover, was the paternal aunt of Madame. She was die 

grand-daughter of James I., and was thus declared the fosit 

in succession to the crown of England, by Act of ParlifiiiiQa& 

, 23d March 1807. 
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had been fishing in a pond under my windowi 
a thing expressly forbidden by the Abbot, 
onoe poured out white wine for me instead of 
water. I said, '< I do not know what is the matter 
with this water : the more of it I put into my 
wine the stronger it becomes/' The Monks re- 
plied, that it was very good wine. Wh«i I got 
up from table to go into the garden, I should 
have fallen into the pond if I had not beeii held 
up ; I threw myself upon the ground, and fell 
fa£rt asleep immediately. I was then carried 
into my chamber and put to bed. I did not 
awake until nine o'clock in the evening, when 
I remembered all that had passed. It was on a 
Holy Thursday : I ccnnplained to the Abbot of 
the trick which had been played me by the 
Monks, and they were put into prison. I have 
often been laughed at about this Holy Thursday. 
My aunt, our dear Electress (of Hanover), 
being at the Hague, did not visit the Princess 
Royal^ ; but the Queen of Bohemiat did, and 

* M«ria-Hennetta Stuart, daughter of Charles I. oi' 
England, and of Henriett;e<-Marie of France, mairied in 
1650 to William of Nassau, Prince of Orange i she lost her 
hui^band in 1650, and was left pregnant with V^iiliam-Henry 
of Nassau, Prince <^ Orange, and afterwards, by the Revo- 
iMion of 1^88, King of England* This Princess was the^ 
fveoeptress of her son, the Stadtholder of HoHand. 

f Elisabeth Stuart, daughter of James T. of EngluAd, 
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took me ^th her. Before I set out my aunt 
said to me, ** Lisette, now t^ke care not to b&» 
have as you do in general, and da ncjrt wander 
away so that you cannot be found ; follow the 
Queen step by step, so that she may not have to 
waitfbr you." I replied^ " Oh aunt, you shaU 
hear how well I will behave myself" When 
we arrived at the Princess Royal's, whom I did 
not know, I saw her son whom I had often 
played with ; after having gazed for a long time 
at his mother without knowing who she was, 
I want badk to see if I could find any one to 
tell me what was this lady's name. Seeing 
only iiie Prince of Orange, I accosted him thus : 
** Pray tell me who is that woman with so tre- 
mendous a nose ?" He laughed, and answered, 
" That is the Princess Royal, my mother/* I 
was quite stupefied* That I might compose my- 
self. Mademoiselle Heyde took me with the 
Prince into the Princess's bed-chamber, where 
we played at all sorts of games. I had told 
them to call me when the Queen should be 
ready to go, ind we were rolling upon a Turkey 
carpet when I was summoned ; I arose in great 



widow of Frederick V. Duke of Bavfuria, Count Palatine of 
the Rhiney Kiag of Boh^fnla until the year 1621, mother of 
the Duchess of Hanover. 
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haste and ran into the hall ; the Queen was 
already in the ante-chamber. Without losing 
a moment, I seized the robe of the Princess 
Royals and making her a low curtsey at the 
same moment, I placed myself directly before 
her, and followed the Queen step by step to her 
carriage ; every body was laughing, but I had 
no notion of what it was at. When we returned 
home, the Queen went to find my aunt, and 
seating herself upon the bed, burst into a loud 
laugh. ** Lisette,^ said she, ** has made a de- 
lightful visit ;" and then she told all that I had 
done, which made the Electress laugh even 
more than the Queen. She called me to her, 
and said, " Lisette, you have done right ; you 
have revenged us well for the haughtiness of 
the Princess.** 

My brother would have had me marry the 
Margrave of Dourlach,* but I had no inclina- 
tion towards him, because he was affected, 
which I never could bear. He knew very well 
that I was not compelled to refuse him, for he 
was married long before they thought of marry- 
ing me to Monsieur. Still he thought fit to 

♦ Frederic, Margrave of Baden Dourlach, bora in 1648 ; 
he married;^ in 1670, Augusta-Maria, daughter of the Duke 
of Hobtein-Gottorp. 
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send to me a Doctor of Dourlach, for the pur- 
pose of asking me whether he ought to obey his 
father and marry the Princess of Holstein. I 
replied, that he could not do better than to 
obey his father; that he had promised me no- 
thing, nor had I pledged myself to him ; but 
that nevertheless I was obliged to him for the 
conduct he had thought fit to adopt This is 
all that passed between us. 

Once they wanted to give me to the Duke 
of Courlande ;* it was my aunt d*Kervod who 
wished to make that match. He was in love 
with Marianne,t the daughter of Duke Ulric 
of Wurtemberg ; but his father and mother 
would not allow him to marry her, because they 
had fixed their eyes on me. When, however, 
he came back from France on his way home, I 
made such an impression on him that he would 
not hear of marriage, and requested permission 
to join the army. 

* Frederic Casimir, Duke of CourlaBde> bom in 1650 ; 
he married Sophia- Amelia de Nassau-Legen in 1645, whom 
he lost in 1688 ; he contracted a second marriage with 
Elisabeth-Sophia, daughter of Frederic- William, Elector of 
Brandenbourg, 

f Mary-Anne-lgnatia, Princess of Wirtemberg, bom in 
1653, died unmarried, in 1698, at the Ursuline Convent of 
Lyons. 
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I once received a very sharp scolding, in a 
short journey from Manbeim to Heidelberg. I 
was in the carriage with my late father, who 
had with him an envoy from the Emperor, the 
Count de Koenigseck : at tiiis time I was as 
thin and light as I am now fat and heavyv The 
jolting of the carriage threw me from nly seat, 
and I fell upon the Count : it was not my faulty 
but I was nevertheless severely rebuked for it} 
for my father was not a man to be trifle with, 
and it was always necessary to be very circum-* 
spect in his presence. 

When I think of conflagrations I am seized 
with a shivering fit; for I remember how the 
Palatinate was ravaged for more than three 
months. Whenever I went to sleep, I used to 
think I saw. Heidelberg all in flames ; then I 
used to wake "with a staxt» and I: very naxrowly 
escaped an illness in consequence of those ont^ 
rages.* 

Upon my arrival in France, I was made to 
hold 2L conference with three bishops. They 
all difiered in their creeds, and so taking the 
quintessence of their opinions, I formed a re- 
ligion of my own. 

* The burning of the palatinate in 1674,— a horrible 
devastation, commanded by Louis, and executed by Tu- 
renne. 
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It was purely jBrom the affection I bore ta her 
that I refused to take place of our late Elecitress; 
but making always a wide distinction between 
her aid and the Duchess of Mecklenbourg,^ as 
well as our Electress of Hanover^t I did not 
hesitate to do so with respect to both the latter. 
I would not also take precedence of my mother. 
In my childhood I wished to bear her train^ 
but she would never permit me. 

I have be^i treated ill ever since my mar- 
riage : this is in some degree the fault of the 
Princess Palatine,* who prepared my marriage 
contract ; and it is by the contract that the 
inheritance is governed. All persons bearing 
the title of Madame have pensions from the 
King; but as they have been of the same amount 
£>r a great many years past» they are no longer 
sufficient. 

I would willingly have married the Prince oi 
Orange ; for by that union I might have hoped 



• Elisabeth -Angelica de Montmorency, widow of Gas- 
pardde Coligny, Duke de Cliatillon, Fe*mamed in 1664 to- 
Chriflti^n-Louiii, Duke^ of Meddenbourg. 

f Benedicta-Henrietta-Philippa, Princess Palatine of the 
Rhine, Duchess of Hanover, returned to France afler her 
husband's death; she died at Asni^res, near Paris, in 1730. 

X Anne de Gonzague, Princess Palatine, who took so 
active a part in the troubles of the Fronde. 
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to r^nain near my dear Electress (of Ha- 
nover)- 

Upon my arrival at Saint:Gerraain I felt as 
if I had fallen from the clouds. The Princess 
Palatine went to Paris, and there fixed me, I 
put as good a face upon the afikir as was pos- 
sible ; I saw very well that I did not please my 
husband much, and indeed that could not be 
wondered at, considering my ugliness : how- 
ever, I resolved to conduct myself in such a 
manner towards Monsieur that he should be- 
come accustomed to me by my attentions, and 
eventually should be enabled to endure me. 
Immediately upon my arrival the King came to 
see me at the Chateau Neuf,* where Monsieur 
and I lived ; he brought with him the Dauphin, 
who was tl^en a child of about ten years old. 
As soon as I had finished my toilette the King 
returned to the old Chateau, where he received 
me in the Guards' hall, and led me to the 
Queen, whispering at the same time, " Do not 
be frightened, Madame, she will be more afraid 
of you than you of her.'* The King felt so 
much the embarrassment of my situation that 
he would not quit me j he sate by my side, and 
whenever it was necessary for me to rise, that 

is to say, whenever a Duke or a Prince entered 

■— — — — — ' ■ ' - ■ ■ " ■ ■■ I I . I . , ■ . ..- I '. 

* Destroyed in the reign of Louis XV. 
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the apartment he gave me a gentle push in the 
side without being perceived. 

According to the custom of Paris, when a 
marriage is made, all property is in common ; 
but the husband has the entire controul over 
it. That oidy which has been brought by way 
of dowry is taken into the account ; for this 
reason I never knew how much my husband 
received with me. After his death, when I 
expected to gain my cause at Rome, and to 
receive some money, the disagreeable old Main- 
tenon asked me, in the King's name, to promise 
that if I gained the cause, I would immediately 
cede the half of the property to my son ; and 
in case of refusal I was menaced with the King's 
displeasure. I laughed at this, and replied, 
that I did not know why they threatened m6, 
for that my son was in the course of nature my 
heir; but that it was at least just that he should 
stay until my death before he took possession 
of my, property, and that I knew the king was 
too equitable, to require of me any thing but 
what was consistent with justice, I soon after- 
wards received the news of the loss of my cause, 
and I was not sorry for it, on account of the 
circumstance I have just related. 

When the Abbe de Tesse had convinced the 
Pope that his people had decided without hav^ 
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ing read our papers, and that they had accepted 
50,000 crowns from the Qrand Duke to pro> 
nounce against me; be began weeping, and 
6aid, ** Am I not an unhappy man, to be 
obliged to trust such persona ?" This will show 
what sort of a character the Pope was. 

When I arrived in France^ I had only an 
allowance of a hundred lottis«d*or for my pocket 
money ; and this money was always consumed 
in advance. After my mother's deaths when 
my husband received money from the Palati* 
nate, he increased this allowance to two huo* 
dred lows ; and once, when I was in his good 
graces, he gave me a thousand loui& Bei^des 
this^ the King had given me annually one thou* 
sand kmis, up to the year before the marriage 
of my son ; that supported me, but as I would 
not consent to the marriage, I was depnved of 
this sum» and it hffs never been restored to me. 
On my fkst journey ta Fontainebleau, the King 
would have given me ^^000 pistoles, but that 
Monsieur begged him to keep half of them for 
Madame^ since the Queen of Spain. ^ I dared 
very little about it, and nevertheless went to 
Fontainebleau, where I loi&t all my money at 

* Marie-Louise d'Orleansv bom in 1662; married, in 
1670, to Charles IL King of Spain. 
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Hoca. Moni^eur told me, for the purpose of 
vexing me, of the good office he had done me 
witib the King ^ I only laughed at it, and told 
him that if Madame had chosen to accept the 
thousand pistoles from my hands, I would very 
freely have given thejn to her. Monsieur wa» 
quite confused at this, and, by way of repairing 
the ofience he had committed, he took upon 
himself the payment of 600 louis-d'or, which 1 
had lost over and above the thousand pistdies. 

I receive now only 456,000 francs, which is 
exactly consumed within the year ; if they could 
have given me ^ny less they would. I would 
not be thought to make claims to which I am 
not entitled, but it should be remembered that 
Monsieur has had the money of my family, 

I was very ^ad when, after the birth of my 
dsujghter,* my husband proposed separate beds; 
for, to tell the truth, I was never very fond of 
having children. When he proposed it to me, 
I answered^ " Yes, Monsieur, I shall be very 
wcH contented with the arrangement provided 
you: do not hate me, and that you will continue 



* Elisabeth-CIiarlotte d' Orleans, .born in 1676, married in 
1697 to the Duke of Lorraine, Philippe d^Orleans, after- 
wardg Regent of France, was born in 1674 : there were no 
other children by this marriage. 

E 2 
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to behave with some kindness to me/* He 
promised, and we were very well satisfied with 
each other. It was besides very disagreeable 
to sle^p with Monsieur ; he could not bear any 
one to touch him when he was asleep, so that I 
was obliged to lie on the very edge of the bed: 
whence it sometimes happened that I fell out 
like a sack. 1 was therefore enchanted when 
Monsieur proposed to me in friendly terms, and 
without any anger, to lie in separate rooms. 

I obeyed the late Monsieur by not troubling 
him with my embraces^ and always conducted 
myself towards^ him with respect and sub* 
mission. 

He was a good sort of man, notwithstanding 
his weaknesses, which indeed oftener excited 
my pity than my anger. I must confess that I 
did occasionally express some impatience, but 
when he begged pardon it was* all forgotten. 

Madame de Fiennes had a considerable stock 
of wit, and waS: a great joker ; her tongue 
spared na one but me. Perceiving that she 
treated the King and Monsieur with as little 
ceremony as any other persons^ I took her by 
the hand one day, and leading her apart, I 
said to her,. " Madame, you are very agreeable j 
you have a great deal of wit, and the manner 
in which you display it is pleasant to the King 
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and Monsieur, because they are accustomed to 
you ; but for me, who am but just arrived, I 
cannot say that I like it : when any persons 
entertain themselves at my expense, I camiot 
help being very angry, and it is for this reason 
that I am going to give you a Uttie advice. If 
you spare me, we shall bemighty good friends ; 
but if you treat me as I see you treat others, I 
shall say nothing to you : I shall nevertheless 
complain of you to your husband, and if he 
does not restrain you I shall dismiss him*'* He 
was my equerry in. ordinary^ She promised 
never to speak of me, and she kept her word. 
Monsieur often said to me : " How does it hap- 
pen that Madame de Fiennes never says any- 
thii^ severe of you ?** I answered, " Because 
she loves me/' I would not tell him what I 
had done, for he would immediately have 
excited her to attack me^ 

I was called sometimes Soeut Pacifiqtiey be« 
cause I did all in my power to maintain harmony 
between Monsieur and his cousins. La Grande 
Mademoiselle,* and La Grande Duchesse if 

* Anne-Marie-Louise d*Orleans, Duchess of Montpensier, 

and Marguerite-Louise d'Orieans, Duchess of Tuscany, 

, daughters of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, but by different wives. 

f Cfaaflotte-Eleonore-Mad^Ieine de la Motte Houdan* 
court, Duchess of Ventadour; she was ^ouvemante to 
Louis XV. 
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tbey quarrelled very frequeBtiy, and always, like 
children, for the slightest trifles. 

Madame de Ventadour was my maid of ho- 
nour for at least sixteen years. She did not quit 
me until two years after the death of my has- 
band, and then it was by a contrivance of old 
Maintenon ; she wish^ to annoy me, because 
she knew I was attached to this lady, who was 
good and amiable, but not very cunning. CMd 
Maintenon succeeded in depriving me of her 
by means of promises and threats, which were 
conveyed by Soubise,* whose son f had niar- 
ried Madame de Ventadour's daughter, and 
who was an artful woman. By way of recom- 
pense, she was made gouvemante. They tried 
also to deprive me of Madame de Chateau- 
Thiers ^ the old woman employed all her power 
there too^ but Madame de Chateau Thiers t 
remained faithful to me, without telling of these 
attempts, which I learnt from another source. 

Madame de Monaco || might perhaps be 

' * Anne de Rohan Chabot, Princess of Soubise, died in 
1709. 

f Hercule Meriad6c de Rohan, Prince of Soubise, mar- 
ried in 1694 to Anne Genevieve de Levis Ventadour, 

^ Mademoiselle Anne-Madeleine de Foudraa de Chateau . 
Thiers — See VEtat de la France de 1689. 

II Catherine-Charlotte de Grammont, wife of Louis dt 
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fofid olF ibrtning very close attechmenb to ii* 
own sex, ai^d Maddmie de Maintenon would 
have p\H me on the same fboting j but ;ihe did 
not succeed, and was so mUch vexM. at her 
disappoitattoidnt, that she wiept Afbetwaj'ds i»he 
#&nted IM binke me in to^e with the Chevaliei- 
de Vendome^* and this pUDjedt iuccbeded no 
blotter thm the olhftr. She often ^aid she cmild 
not think of what di^positidn I musibe, since I 
cared neither for men nor womeni and that tbe 
German nation must be ooldet tkih anj dther^ 

I like persons of that cdol tem{^eranii^t The 
poor I^uphine of Bavltria used to siend all the 
yoting cioxeombB of the codrf td me^ knbwii^ 
that I d^te^ted such persdns^ and wotild be 
nearly eUoked with laughter at feieMng the diau 
contented air with which I talked to ihem* 

Falsehood and superstition were never io my 
ta^tei 

The Kin^ was iil the habit of sayihg, <^ Ma^ 
dame cannot endure unequal mintages i s&6 
always ridicules them." 

Although there sure some most delightful walks 



Grimaldi, Prince of Monaco, died in 1678 ; she had been 
Madame*s lady of honour before Madame de Ventadoun 

* Pliilifft^ de Vendohie, fta^rwards Onma Pfejor 4f the 
Order of Malta. 
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9t VersaiJQes, no one went out either on foot or 
in carriages but myself ; the King observed this* 
and said, " You are the only one who enjoys the 
beauties of Versailles/' 

All my life, even from my earliest years, I 
thought myself so ugly that I did not like to be 
looked at. I therefore cared, little for dress, 
because jewels and decoration attract atten- 
tion. As Monsieur loved to be covered with 
diamonds, it was fortunate that I did not re- 
gard them, for othervidse we should have quar- 
relled about who was to wear them. On grand 
occasions. Monsieur used formerly to make me 
dress in red ; I did so, but much against my 
inclination, for I always hated whatever was 
inconvenient to me. He always ordered my 
dresses, and even used to paint my cheeks 
himself. 

I made the Countess of Soissons* laugh 
very heartily once. She said to me, " How is it, 
Madame, that you never look in a mirror when 
you pass it, as every body else does ?" I an- 
swered, " Because I have too great a regard for 
myself to be fond of seeing myself look as 
ugly as I really am.'* 

* Olympe Mancini, Countess of Soissoos^ superinfeendaDt 
of the Queen's household. 
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I was always attached to the King ; and whea 
he did any thing disagreeable to me, it was ge* 
nerally to please Monsieur, whose favourites 
and my enemies did all they could to embroil 
me with him,, and through his means with the 
King, that I might not be able to denounce 
them. It was natural enough that the , King 
should be more inclined to please his brothei: 
than me ; but when Monsieur's conscience Tjdr 
proached him, he repented of having done me 
ill-offices with the King, and he confessed this tp 
the King ; his Majesty would then come to U9 
again immediately, notwithstanding the malicious 
contrivances of old Maintenon. 

I have always had my own household, al- 
though during Monsieur's life I was not the 
mistress of it, because all his favourites det 
rived a share of profit from it. Thus no on^ 
could buy any employment in my establishr 
ment without a bribe to Grancey,* to the Cher 
valier de Lorraine, to Cocard, or to M. Spied. 
I troubled myself little about these persons : so 
long as they continued to behave with proper 
respect towards me, I let them alone ; but 

* Elisabeth Rouxd de Grancey, called Madame de Gran* 
cey, was dame d'atour to Marie*Louise d'Orleans, Queen of 
Spain ; she was the mistress of the Chevalier de Lorraine* 
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when iliey pi«suit»6d to ridicule me^ 6r to ^ve 
me any trouble, I set them to rights without 
hesitation, and as they deserved. 

Finding that Madame La Mar6cha]e de 
Clerambault was attaxihed to me, they removed 
her, and they placed my daughter under the 
feare of Madame La Man6dhale de Grancey^** 
the creature of my bitterest enemy> the Chi^ 
valier de Lorraine, whose mistress was the elder 
6ister of this very Grrancey. It may be ima- 
gined how lit an example such A woman was for 
toy daughter t but all toy prayers, all my re- 
monstrances were in vain. 

Madame de Montespan said to me one day 
that it was a shame I had no ambition, and Would 
not take p^ttt in any thing. I replied, « If a 
person should have intrigued assiduously to 
become Madame, could not her son permit her 
to enjoy that rank peaceably ? WeU then, fancy 
that I have become so by such toeans^ and leave 
me to repose.**—** You are obstinate,** said she. 
" No, Madam,'* I answered^ ** but I love quiet, 
And I look upon all your ambition to be puri 
vanity." I thought she would have burst with 
spite, so angry was she. She however con^ 

'! ■■ r . « ,1 ..ja 1 ■ . • , t r ■ ■ ..i... . ..;■ ,....■■■,.? ..n. ' I - *i.- 

• Charlotte de Mouray Villarcesux, Becdnd wife of Mar*- 
shal de Granoey. 



tinued, '' But make the attempt, and we wiH 
assist you/* — "No/* I replied, « Madam, when 
I think that you, who have a hundred time* 
more wit than I, have not been able to main* 
tain your consequence in that court which yoti 
love so much, what hope can t, a poor foreigner, 
have of succeeding, who know nothing of 
intrigue, and like it as little?** She was quit^ 
mortified^ " Go along,** said dhe, "you ar6 
good for nothing." 

Old Maintenon and her party had instilletl 
into the Dauphine a deep hatred against me \ 
by their direction she often said very imper- 
tinent things to me. They hoped that 1 should 
resent them to the Dauphine, in such manner as 
to afiford her reason to complain to the King of 
me, and thus draw his displeasure upon me. 
But as I knew the tricks of the old woman and 
her coterie, I resolved not to give them that 
satisfaction j I only laughed at the disobliging 
manner in which they treated me, and I gave 
them to understand that I thought the ill- 
behaviour of the Dauphine was but a trick of 
her childhood, which she would correct as she 
grew older. When I spoke to her she made 
me no reply, and laughed at me with the ladies 
attendant upon her. ^* Ladies,** she once said to 
them, •« amuse me, I am tired ;" and at the 
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9ame tinie looked at me disdainfully. I only 
j^miled at her, as if her behaviour had no effect 
upon me. I said however to old Maintenon, in 
a careless tone, *^ Madame La Dauphine re- 
ceives me ungraciously ; I do not intend to 
quarrel with her, but if she should become too 
rude, I shall ask the King if he approves of her 
behaviour/' The old woman was alarmed, be- 
cause she knew very well that the King had 
enjoined the Dauphine alway& to behave po- 
litely to me ; she begged me immediately not 
to say a word to the King, assuring me that I 
should soon see the Dauphine's behaviour 
changed; and indeed, from that time, the 
Dauphine dtered her conduct, and Uved upon 
much better terms with me. If I had complain- 
ed to the King of the ill-treatment I received 
from the Dauphine, he would have been very 
an^ ; hut she would not have hated me the 
less, and she and her old aunt would have 
formed means to repay me double. 

Ratzenhausen * has the good fortune to be 
sprung from a very good family : the King was 
always glad to see her, because she made him 
laugh ; she also diverted the Dauphine, and 

* A lady who had accompanied Madame to France, and 
who, it seems, was called Leonora, or Linor. 
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Madame de Berri liked her much, and made 
her visit her frequently. It is not surprising 
that we should be good friends ; we have been 
so since our infancy, for I was not nine years 
old when I first became acquainted with her. 
Of all the old women I know there is not one 
who keeps up her gaiety like Linor. 

I often visited Madame de Maintenon, and 
did all in my power to gain her affections : but 
could never succeed. The Queen of Sicily* 
asked me one day if I did not go out with the 
King in his carriage, as when she was with us* 
I replied to her by these verses ; 

C*est heureux temps n'est plus : tout a chang6 de face 
Depuis que dans ces lieux les dieux ont amen6 
Lai fiUe de Minos et de Pasipha6.f 

Madame de Torcit told this again to old 

* Anne Marie d'Orleans, daughter of Monsieur by hia 
first wife, married in 1684 to Victor- Am^dee-Fran^ois, Duke 
of Savoy. The kii^dom of Sicily having been ceded to this 
Prince in 1713, by the treaty of Utretcht, he took the title 
of King of Sicily ; which however he kept but a short time, 
having soon been obliged to change that kingdom for Sar* 
dlnia. 

f A quotation from memory of three lines of Racine'9 
Phedre ; the second line should stand thus : 

^< Dfipuis que sur oes bonds les dieux out envoy^/' &c. 

I Catherine*F61icit§-AmauddePomponBe, grand-daughter 
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MaixHeaos, a$ if it applied to her j which in- 
deed it did, and the King was obKged to look 
cooliy on me for some time. 

During the last three years of hi& life I had 
entirely gained my hushand to myself, so that he 
kiiiiighed at his own weaknesses, and was no longer 
displeased at \msxg joked with. I had suffered 
dir^dfuUy before : but from this period he con- 
fided in me entirely, and always took my part. 
By his death I saw the result of the cme and 
pains, of thirty years vanish. After Monsieur's 
decease* the King sent to ask me whither I 
wished to retire, whether to a convent in Paris,, 
or to Maubuisson, or elsewhere. I repUed, that 
as I had the honour to be of the royal house, 
I could not live but where the King was, and 
that I intended to go directly to Versailles. 
The King was pleased at this, and came to see 
me. He somewhat mortified me by saying, that 
he sent to ask me whither I wished to go, be- 
cause he had not imagined that I should choose 
to stay where he was. I replied, that I did 
not know who could have told his Majesty any 
thing so false and injurious, and that I had a 
much more sincere respect and attachmentfor his 

of Arnaud de Port Royal ; she was married, in 169^ to Jean 
^aptiste Colhert, Marquis de Torcj« 



Majesty than thosc^ who bad tbui^ fabdy acictii^ 
me. ThQ Ki»g then dismissed ^ tfee persons 
present, and w^ had a long explanation, in tha 
course of which the King t^ld me X hated 
Madame de Maintenon, I confessed that I 
did hate her, but anlj through my attachment 
for him, and because she did me wrong ti> His 
Majesty ; nevertheless, I added, that if it yi&» 
i^reeable to him that I shoiald be recondyiedt9 
her, I was ready to become so. The good lady 
was not prepared for this, or she would ROt' 
have suffered the Kioag to come to me ; he was 
however so satisfied, that he remained favour^ 
able to me up to his last hour. He made^ old 
Maintenon come, and said to her, ^^ Madame is 
wiUin^ to make £riends with you ^" he tben 
caused us to embrace^ and there the scene 
ended. He required her also to live upon 
good teitns with m^. which she, did inr a|>pea?>' 
ance,. but secretly played me.all sorts of tricks* 
It was at this time a matter of indifference^ tp 
me wbether I went to live at Montatgis or not» 
but I would not have the appearance of doing 
so. in consequence of any disgrace, and as if I 
bad conumtted some ofience for which I was 
driven from the court. I had reason to fear, 
besides, that at the end of two days' journey I 
might be left to die of hunger, and to avoid 
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this risk, I chose rather to be reconciled to the 
King. As to going into a convent, I never 
once thought of it, although it was that which 
old Maintenon most desired. The castle of 
Montargis is my jointure ; at Orleans there is 
no house. St. Cloud is not a part of the he- 
reditary property, but was bought by Monsieur 
with his own money : therefore my jointure 
produces nothing ; all that I have to Uve on 
comes from the. King and my son. At the 
commencement of my widowhood, I was left 
unpaid, and there was an arrear of 300,000 
francs due to me, which were not paid until 
after the death of Louis XIV. What then 
would have become of me if I had chosen to 
retire to Montargis ? My household eicpenses 
amounted annually to 298,758 livres. 

Although Monsieur received considerable 
wealth with me, I was obliged after his death 
to give up to my son the jewels, moveables, 
pictures, in short, all that had come from my 
family, otherwise I should not have had enough 
to live according to my rank, and to keep up 
my establishment, which is large. In my opi- 
nion^ to do this is much better than to wear 
diamonds. 

My income is not more than 456,000 livres ; 
and yet, if it please God, I will not leave a 
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farthipg of debt My son has just made me 
more rich by adding 150,000 livres to my pen- 
sion (I719). The cause of almost all the evil 
which prevails here is the passion of women for 
play, I have often been told to my face, 
^' You are good for nothing, you do not like 
play/' 

If by my influence I can serve any unfortu- 
nate persons with the different branches of the 
government, I always do so willingly ; in case 
of success, I rejoice : in a less fortunate event, 
I console myself by the belief that it was not 
the will of God. 

After the King's death, I repaired to St 
Cyr to pay a visit to Madame de Maintenon. 
On my entering the room, she said to me, 
" Madam, what do you come here for ?** I 
replied, ** I come to mingle my tears with those 
of her whom the King, I so much deplore, 
loved most-^that is yourself. Madam." — " Yes, 
indeed,'^ she said, *^ he loved me well, but he 
loved you also." I replied, " he did me the 
honour to say that he would always distinguish 
me by his friendship, although every thing was 
done to make him hate me." I wished thus to 
let her understand that I was quite aware of her 
conduct, but that being a Christian, I could 
pardon my enemies. If she possessed any 

F 
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sensibility, she must have felt some pain at thus 
receiving the forgiveness of one whom she had 
incessantly persecuted. 

The affeir of Loube • is only a small part of 
what I have suffered here. 

I have now no cirde, for ladies d tabouret f 
seldom come to me» not Uking to appear but in 
full dress. I begged them to be present as 
usual at an audience, which I was to give to 
the amb^sador of Malta, but not one of them 
came« When the late Moni»eur and the King 
were alive, they were more assiduous ; they 
were not then so much accustomed W foil 
dresses, and when they did not come in suffi- 
cient numbers. Monsieur threatened to tell the 
King of it. 

But this is enough, as M. Biermann said, 
after having preached four hours together. 

* Franfoise de Loube, Madame's maid of honour ; she 
appears to have held this office m 1685, but her name is not 
found in the Etat of 1689. It seems, from a MSS. song 
written at this time, that she entered the household of the 
Dauphine in 1689. 

f Ladies having the privilege of seats upon small stools 
in the presence. 
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Whbn the King pleased he could be one of 
the most agreeable and amiable men in the 
world ; but it was first necessary that he should 
be intimately acquainted with pei^ons^ He 
used to joke in a very comical mid amusing 
manner. 

The King, though by no means perfect, pos- 
sessed some great and many fine qualities ; and 
by no means deserved to be defamed and des- 
pised by his subjects after his death. 

While he lived he was flattered, even to 
idolatry. 

He was so much tormented^ on my accounti 
that I could not have wondered if he had hated 
me most cordially. However, he did not ; but, 
on the contrary, he discovered, that all which 
was said against me, sprang from malice and 
jealousy. 

If he had not been so unfortunate as to fall 
into the hands of two of the worst women in the 
world, Montespan, and that old MaintenoUi 
F g 
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who was even worse than the other, he would 
have been one of the best kings that ever livedo 
for all the evil that he ever did proceeded from 
those two women, and not from himself. 

Although I approved of many things he did, 
I could not agree with him, when he main- 
tained that it was vulgar to love one's relations. 
Montespan had instilled this into him, in order 
that she might get rid of all his legitimate 
blood connexions, and might suffer none about 
him but her bastards: she had even carried 
matters so far, as to seek to confine the royal . 
favour to her o£&pring, or her creatures. 

Our King loved the chase passionately j par- 
ticularly hawking, and stag-hunting. 

One day all the world came to Marly to 
offer their compliments of condolence; Louis 
XIV., to get rid* of the ceremony, ordered, that 
no harangues should be made, but that all the 
Court should enter without distinction, and to- 
gether at one door, and go out by the oiher. 
Among them came the Bishop of Gap, in a 
sort of dancing step, weeping large hot tears, 
and smiling at the same moment, which gave to 
his face the most grotesque appearance imagi- 
nable. Madame, the Dauphine, and I, were 
the first who could not restrain ourselves ; then 
the Dauphin, and the Duke de Berri, and, at 
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last, the Iting, and eveiy body who was in the 
Chamber, burst out into loud laughter. 

The King, it must be allowed, gave occasi<m 
to great scandal on account of his mistresses ; 
but then he very sincerely repented of these 
<^nces. 

He had good natural wit, but wa» extremefy 
^orant; and was so mu^h ashamed of it, that 
it became the fashion for his courtiers to turn 
learned men into ridicule. Louis XIVv could 
not endure , to hear politics talked ;* he was 
what they call in this country^ jf^ha/w? du collier^ 

At Marly he did not wish the slightest cere«> 
mony to prevail. Neither Ambassadors, nor 
other Envoys^ were ever permitted to come 
here ; he never gave audience y there was no 
etiquette, and the people went About pele^tASe. 
Out of doors the King made all the men wear 
their hats^ and, in the drawing-room, every 
body, even to the cs^tains, lieutenants, and sub- 
lieutenants of the foot-guards, were permitted 
to he seated. This custom so disgusted me 
with the diawing-room that I never went to it 

The King used to take off his hat to women 
of all descriptions, even the common peasants. 

When he Uked people he would tell them 
every thing he had heard } and, for this reason^ 
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it was: always dangerous to talk to Mm of that 
old Main^non* 

. , Although he loved flattery, he was very often 
ready to ridicule it. Montespan and the old 
woman had spoiled him, and hardened his 
heart against his relations; for he was, na^ 
turally, of a very affectionate disposition. 

Louis XIV., as well as all the rest of his 
family, with the exception of my son, hated 
reading. Neither the King, nor Monsieur, 
jhad been taught any thing ; they scarcely knew 
how to read and write. The King was the 
most polite man in his kingdom ; but his son, 
and his grand-children, were the most rude. 

In his youth he had played in the comedy of 
Joes Vmomaires^* which he knew by heart, and 
jm which he acted better thsm the comedians. 
H^ did not know a note of music ; but .his ear 
was^ so correct, that he could play, in a masterly 
style, on the guitar, and execute whatever he 
^chose^ 

It is not astonishing that the King and Mon- 
sieur were . brought up in ignorance. The 

. * A comedy of Dedmarets, for which Segrais says that 
Cardinal Richelieu furnished the plot and the chief characters. 
It was first represented in 1637, 
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Cardiaal (Mai»ain) wished to reign absolutely; if 
the princes had been better instructed, be would 
neither have beeu trusted nor employed, and 
this it was his object to prevent ; hoping ihslt 
he should live much longer than he did. The 
Queen-mother found all that the Cardinal did 
perfectly right ; and, besides, it suited her pur- 
pose that he should be indispensable. It is 
almost a miracle that the King should have 
become what he afterwards was. 

I never saw the King beat but two men, and 
they both well deserved it. The first was a 
valet, who would not let him enter the garden 
during one of his own fetes., The other was a 
pickpocket, whom the King saw emptying the 
pocket of M. de VUlars. Loivs.XIV., who was 
on horseback, rode towards the thief, and 
struck him with his ca^e ; the rascal cried out* 
*^ murder, I shall be killed !^' which niade us all 
laugh, and the King laughed adsp ; he had %h^ 
thief taken, and made him give upthe.pursi^ 
but he did not have him hai^d. 

The Pucfaefts of Schomburg* was a good 

* Marie de Hautefort, formerly dame d'atour of Anne of 
Austria, widow of Charles de Schomberg, Duke of Hallwin, 
MarshaU of France ; she had been loved by Louis Xlll-t 
and was the favourite of the Queen-mother, whose disgrace^ 
however she incurred. 
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deal laughed at, because she ad&ed the King 
a hundred questions, which is not the fa^ 
shion here ; the King was not well pleased to 
be talked to; but he never laughed in anj 
one's face* 

When Louvois proposed tp the King, for the 
first time, that he should appoint Madame Du- 
fresnoy, bis mistress, a lady of the Qu66n's 
bed-chamber, his Majesty replied, •* would you 
then have them laugh at both of us ?" Louvbis 
however persisted so earnestly in his request, 
that the King at length granted it. 

The Court of France was extremely agreeable 
until the King had the misfortune to marry that 
old Maintenon; she withdrew him from com- 
pany, filled him with ridiculous scruples re- 
q>cicting plays, and told him that he ought not 
to see excommunicated persons. In conse- 
quence of this, she had a small theatre erected 
in her own apartments, where plays were acted 
twice a week befwe the King. Instead of the 
dismissed comedians,** she had the Dauphine, 
my son, tiie Duke de Berri, and her own nieces. 



* These dismissed comedians had, as appears by the 
edition of 1788, renounced their profession, and had been 
admitted to the communion. After that, Madame de Main- 
tenon saw no longer any sin in them. 
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to play: in her opinion this was much better 
than the real comedians. The King, instead of 
occupying his usual pkce, was seated behind 
me in a comer, near Madame de Maintenon : 
this arrangement spoilt all, for the consequence 
was, tiiat few people saw him, and the Court 
was almost deserted. 

Maintenon told me, that the King said to 
her: " Now that I am cdd, my children get 
tired of me, and are delighted to find any op^ 
portunity of fixing me here, and going else* 
where for their own amusement: Madame 
alone stays, and I see that she is ^ad to be 
with me still.'' But she did not tell me that 
she had done all in her power to persuade him 
of the contrary, and that the King spoke thus 
by way of reproaching her for the lies ^e had 
invented about me. I learnt that afterwards 
from others. If the King had been my father, 
I could not have loved him more than Ldid ; 
I was always pleased to be with him. 

He was fond of the German soldiers^; ukd 
said Uiat the German horsemen displayed more 
grace in the saddle, than tliose of any other nation. 

When the King had a design to punish cer- 
tain libertines, Fagon* had an amusing con- 

♦ Guy Crescent Fagon, appointed the King g chief phy- 
sician in 1693, died in 1718. 
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▼erBation mtii him ; he said, /< Eolks made 
love long before you came into the world, and 
they will always continue to do. so; yoa cammt 
prevent them; and when I hear preachers 
talking in the pulpit, and railing against such a$ 
yield to the influence of the passion, I think it 
is very much as if I should say to my phthisical 
patients, * You must not cough; it is very 
wrong to spit' Young folks are full of: hu- 
mours, which must be dispersed by one way or 
imother/^ The King could not refrain from 
laughing. 

He was only superstitious in religious ma1> 
tors ; for example, with respect to the miracles 
of the Virgin, &c. 

He had been taught to believe, that to* make 
friends with his brother was a great political 
stroke, and a fine state device ; that it made 
^ part of what is called to reign well. 
* Since the time of this King it has not been 
the custom. for ladies to talk of the affidrs of 
the state. 

If the King heard that any one had spoken 
ill of him, he displayed a proud resentmaat 
towards the offender ; otherwise, it was im- 
possible to be more polite and affable than he 
was. His conversation was pleasing in a high 
degree ; he had the skill of giving an agreeable 
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Uini to every thing ; his manner of talking was 
natural, witiiout the least affectation, amiable, 
as)d obliging. Although he had not so much* 
courage as Monsieur, he was still no coward. 
His brother said, that he had always behaved 
well in occasions of danger ; but his , chief 
fioilt lay in being soon tired of war, and widiing 
to return home. 

From the time of his becoming so outr?^ 
geoudy devout, all amus^nents were suspended! 
&r. three weeks (at Easter) ; and, before, they 
were bnly^ discontinued a fortnight. 
, The King had a peculiarity of disposition, 
wfaidi led him easily to behave harshly to per- 
sons who were disagreeable to such as he loved. 
It was thus that La Valli^re was so ill-treated 
at the instigation of Montespan. 

He was much amused with the Cpunt lie 
Grammont,* who il^as very pleasant. H€5 
loaded him with proofs of his kindness, and 
kmked him to j(»n all the excursions to Marly, 
a decided mark of great favour. 

The King firequentiy complained, that, in his 
youth, he had not been allowed to converse 



* PhiUfoert, Coimt de Grammont, St. Evtemond's hero, and 
SQ well known by means of the Memoirs of Count Antoine 
Hamilton, his brother-in*Iaw. 
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with people generally : but it was the fault of 
his natural temper ; for Monsieur, who had 
been brought up with him, used to taUk to 
every body. Louis XIV. used to say, laugh- 
ingly, to Monsieur, that his eternal chattering 
had put him out of conceit with talking. 
<* Ah, Mon Dieu !" he would say, " must I^ to 
please every body, say as many silly lyings as 
my brother ?" In general, they would not have 
been taken for brothers. The King was a 
large man, and my husband a small one : the 
latter had very effeminate inclinations ; he loved 
dress ; was very careful of his complexion, and 
took great interest in feminine employments, 
and in ceremonies. The King, on the contrary^ 
cared little about dress, loved the chase, and 
shooting ; was fond of talking of war, and had 
all manly tastes and habits. Monsieur behaved 
well in battle, but never talked of it ; he loved 
women as companions, and was pleased to be 
with them* The King loved to see them some* 
what nearer, and not entirely en hormeur^ as 
Monsieur^ did. They, nevertheless, loved one 



*- Madame is not a good authority on this point. The 
aiemoirs of the time will shew either that she cannot have 
known, or must have wilfuUy concealed, the intrigues of 
various kinds in which her husband was engaged. 
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another much^ and it was vety interestiiig to 
see th^n together ; they joked each other sen- 
sibly and pleasantly, and without ever quar* 
relHng» 

I was never more amused than in a journey 
which I took with the King to Flanders ; the 
Queen and the Dauphine were then alive. As 
soon as we reached a city, each of us retired to 
our own quarters for a short time ; and» after* 
wards, we went to the theatre, which was com-? 
monly so bad, that we were ready to die with 
laughing. Among others, I remember, that at 
Dunkirk we saw a company playing Mithri« 
dates. In speaking to Monimia, Mithridatei 
said something which I forget, but which was 
very absurd He turned round immediately to 
the Dauphine, and said, ^< I very humbly beg 
pardon, Madam, I assure you it. Was a slip of 
the tongue." The laugh which fc^wed this 
apology may be imskgined ; but it became still 
greater, when the Prince of Conti,* the husband 
of ia grande Princesses who was sitting above 
the orchestra, and who, in a fit of lai^hing, &U 

* Louis Armaud de Bourbon, Prince of Conti, married in 
1780 to Marie-Anne, commonly called Mademoiselle de 
Bloisy one of the legitimated daughters of Louis XIV. bj 
Madame de la Yallidre. She was called at court La Grande 
Princesses on account of her beauty and her stature. 
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into it; he tried to save himself by the cord; 
•amd^ in doing so, puHed down the curtain over 
the lamps, ^t it on fire, and burnt a great hole 
in it The flames were soon extingui^ed; 
and the actors, as if they were perfectly in- 
different, or unconscious of thie accident, con- 
tinued to play on, although we could only see 
them through the hole. When there was no 
play we took airitigs, and Imd coUatiops y in 
short, every day brought something new. After 
the Kihg^s supper we went to see magnificent 
artificial fireworks, given by the cities of 
Flanders. Every body was gay; the Court 
was in pi^ect unanimi^, and no one thought 
of any thing but to laugh and seek amuse- 
ment 

If the King had known the Duchess of Ha* 
noT^r, he would not have been displeased at her 
calfitilg him " Monsieur.*' As she was a sove* 
reign princess, be thought it was through pride 
that she would not call him "Sire," and this 
mortified him excessively, for he was very sen- 
sible on such subjects. 

One day, before Roquelaure* was made a 
Duke, he was out when it rained violently, and 



^ Gaston, Duke de Roquelaur^, celebrated for his wit; 
created a Duke ini 1652. 
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he ordered bis coachman to drive to the X^ouvre^ 
where the entrance was. permitted to none but 
Ambassadors, Princes, and Duked. When hb 
carriage arrived at the gate, they asked who it 
was? « A Duke;" repKed he.— "What Duke?*' 
repeated the sentinel. " The Duke d'Epernon,*' 
said he.-:-" Which of them ?" " The one who 
died last :'' . and upon this they let him enter. 
Fearing afterwards that he might get into a 
scrape about it, he went directly to the King. 
^ Sire," said he, ^' it rains so hard that I came 
in my coach even to the foot of your staircase." 
The King was displeased. " What fool let you 
enter?", he asked. " A greater fool than your 
Majesty can imagine;" replied Roquelaur^ 
'' for he admitted me in the name of the Duke 
d'Epemon iwho died last" This ended tbi 
King's anger, and made him laugh very heartily. 
So great. a fear of hell had been instilled into 
the King, that he not only thought every body 
who did not profess the &ith of the Jesuits 
would be damned, but he even thought he 
was in some danger himself by speaking to 
such persons. If any one was to be ruined with 
the King, it was only necessary to say, " he is 
a Huguenot, or a Jansenist," and his business 
was immediately settled. My son was about to 
take into his service a gentleman, whose mother 
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was a professed Jansenist The Jesuits, by way 
of embr<Mling my son with the King, repre- 
sented that he was about to engage a Jansenist 
on his establishment The King immediately 
sent for him and said, ** How is this, nephew? 
I understand you think of employing a Jan- 
senist in your service.** ** Oh no !** replied my 
son, laughing, << I can assure your Majesty that 
he is not a Jansenist; and I even doubt whether 
he believes in the existence of a God." " Oh, 
well then," said the King, ** if that be the case, 
and you are sure that he is no Jansenist, you 
may take him/' It is impossible for a man to 
be more ignorant of religion than the King 
was. I cannot understand how his mother the 
Queen could have brought him up with so little 
knowledge on this subject. He believed all 
that the Priests said to him, as if it came from 
God himself. That old Maintenon and P^re 
la Chaise had persuaded him that all the sins 
he had committed with Madame de Montespan 
would be pardoned, if he persecuted and extir- 
pated the professors of the reformed religion ; 
and that this was the only path to heaven. The 
poor King believed it fervently, for he had 
never seen a bible in his life ; and immediately 
after this the persecution commenced. He 
knew no more of religion than what his con- 
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feasors chose to tell him, and they bad made 
him believe that it was not lawful to invest^ate 
in matters of xeligion, but that the reason should 
be prostrated in order to gain heaven. He was» 
however, earnest eAough himself, and it was not 
his fault that hypocrisy reigned at Court The 
old Maintenon had forced people to assume it. 

It was formerly the custom to swear horridly 
on all occasions ; the King detested this prac* 
tice, and soon abolished it. 

He was very capable of gratitude, but neither 
his children nor his grandchildren were. He 
could not bear to be made to wait for any thing. 

He said, that by means of chains of gold he 
could obtain any thing he wished from the 
ministers at Vienna. 

He could not forgive the French ladies for 
affecting English fashions. He used often to 
joke about it ; and particularly in the conver- 
sation which he addressed to me, expecting that 
I would take it up and tease the Princesses : 
to amuse him, I sometimes said whatever came 
into my head, without the least ceremony, and 
often made him laugh heartily. 
. Reversi was the only game at which the King 
played, and which he liked. 

When he did not like openly to reprove any 
person, he would address himself to me ; for he 

G 
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knew that I never restrained myself in conver- 
sation* and that amused him infinitely. iU 
table, he was almost obliged to talk. to me, for 
the others scarcely said a word. In the cabinet^ 
after supper, there were none but theDuchessf 
and I who spoke to him. I do not know whe- 
ther iJie Dauphine used to converse with the 
King in the cabinets, for while she was alive 1 
was never permitted to enter them ; thanks to 
Madame de Maintenon's interference: the 
Dauphine objected to it ; the King would wil- 
lingly have had it so ; but he dare not assert 
his will, foj: fear of displeasing the Dauphin^ 
%nd the old woman. I was not therefore suf- 
fered, to enter until after the death of the Dau-^ 
phine, and then only because the King, wished 
to have some one who would talk to him in the 
evening, to dissipate his melancholy thou^ts, 
in whiqh I did my best. He was dissatisfied, 
with his daughters on both sides, who instead 
of trying to console him in his gne£ thought 
only of amusing themselves, and the good King 
might often have remained alone the whole 
evening, if I had not visited bis cabinet He 



* Anne of Bavaria, wife of Henri-Jules, Duke of Bour- 
bcrn, 80D of the Great Cond^ ; she bore the title of Madame 
La Princesse after his death. 
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was very jsennUe of this, and sadd to Maintenon, 
*• Madame is the only one who does not abandon 
me.'' 

Louis XIV. spoiled the Jesuits ; he thought 
whatever came from them must be admirable, 
whether it was right or wrong. 

The King did not like living in townj he 
was convinced that the people did not love 
hfan, and that there was no security for him 
among them. Maintenon had him, besides, 
more under her sway at Versailles than at Paris, 
where there was certainly no security for her. 
She was universally detested there ; and when- 
ever she went out in a carriage the populace 
shouted loud threats against her, so that at last 
she dared not appear in pul)lic. 

At first the King was in the habit of dining 
with Madame die Montespan and his children, 
and then no person went to visit him but the 
Dauphin and Monsieur. When Montespan 
was dismissed, the King had all his illegitimate 
children in his cabinet: this continued until 
the arrival of the last Dauphine ; she intruded 
herself among the bastards to their great afflic- 
tion. When the Duchess* became the favourite 



* Louise-Fran9oise, commonly called Mademoiselle de 
Nantes, the legitimated daughter of Madame de Montespan 

G 8 and 
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of the Dauphin, she begged that no otl^r 
persons of the royal house might have access 
to the cabinet; and therefore my request for 
admission, although not refused, was never 
granted, until after the death of the Dauphin 
and Dauphine. The latter accompanied the 
King to places where I did not, and could not 
go, for she even went with him upon occasions 
when decency ought to have forbidden her pre- 
sence. Maintenon did the same thing, for the 
puipose of having an opportunity of talking to 
the King in secret. 

Louis XIV. loved the young Dauphine so 
well, that he dared refuse her nothing; and 
Maintenon had so violent a hatred against me, 
that she was ready to do me all the mischief in 
her power. What could the King do against 
the inclinations of his son and his grand- 
daughter ? they would have looked cross, and 
that would have grieved him. I had no incli- 
nation to cause him any vexation, and there- 
fore preferred exercising my own patience. 
When I had any thing to say to the King, I 
requested a private audience, which threw them 
all into despair, and furnished me with a good 
laugh in my sleeve. 

and the King, was married to the Duke de Bourbon in 
1685. 
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The King was so much devoted to the old 
usages of the Royal Palace, that he would not 
for the world have departed from them. Ma- 
dame de Fiennes was in the habit of saying that 
the Royal Family adhered so strictly to their 
habits and customs, that the Queen of England 
died with a toquet on her head ; that is, a little 
cap which is put upon chOdi-en when they go 
to bed. 

When the King denied any thing it was not 
permitted to argue with him; what he com- 
manded must be done quickly, and without 
reply. He was too much accustomed to " such 
is our good pleasure," to endure any contra- 
diction. 

He was always kind and generous when he 
acted from his own impulses. He never thought 
that his last will would be observed ; and he 
said to several people, "they have made me 
sign a will and some other papers ; I have done 
it for the sake of being quiet, but I know very 
well that it will not stand good.'' 

The good King was old ; he stood in need 
of repose, and he could not enjoy it by any 
other means than by doing whatever that old 
Maintenon wished : thus it was that this artful 
bussey always accomplished her end3« 
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The King used always to call the Duke de 
Verneuil* his uncle. 

It has been said and believed that Louui 
XIV. retired from the war agunst HoUaiid 
through pure generosity ; but I know, as wdl 
as I know my own name, that he came back 
sc^lely for the purpose of seeing Madaone de 
^ontespan, and to stay with her. I know also 
many examples of great events, which in hi»* 
tory have been attributed to policy or ambition, 
but which have originated from the most insig- 
nificant trifles. It ha^ been said that it was our 
King's ambition had made him resolve to be* 
come the master of the world, and that it was 
for this he commenced the Dutch wax; but 
I know from an indisputable source, that it 
was entered upon only because M. de Lioime,^ 
then Minister of State, was jealous of Prince 
William of Furstenberg, who had an intiigae 
with his wife, of which he had been apprised* 
It was this that caused him to engage in those 
quarrels which afterwards produced tj|e wpr^ 

It was not surprising that the King was in- 
sensible to the scarcity which prevailed : for, ip 
the first place, he had seen nothing of it; and 

* Henri, Duke de Verneuil, natural son of Henri IV. and 
of Henriette de Balzac d'Entragues, Marchioness de Ver- 
neuil. 
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in the seccmd, he had been tcdd that all the 
reports which had reached him were falsehoods^ 
and that they were in no respect trae» (Hd 
Maihtenon invented this plan for getting money, 
for she had bought up all the com fbr the 
purpose of retailing it at a high price. Every 
body had been requested to say nothmg about 
it to the King, lest it should kill him with 
vexation. 

The King loved my son as well as his 6wn» 
but he cared little for the girls. He was very 
&nd of Monsieur, and he had reason to be so : 
never did a child pay a more implicit obedience 
to its parents than did Monsieur to the King, 
it was a real veneration ; and the Dauphin, too 
had for him a veneration, affection, and sub'* 
mission, such as never son had for tr father. 
The King was inconsolable for his death. He 
never had much reg^d for the Duke of Bur- 
gundy; the old sorceress (Maintenon) had 
slandered him to the King, and made l^e latter 
believe that he was of an ambitious temper, and 
was impatient at the King's living so long* 
She did this in order that if the Prince ishould 
one day open his eyes, and perceive the man- 
ner in which his wife had been educated, hi^ 
complaints might have no effect with the King, 
which really took place. Louis XIV. at last 
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thought every thing that the Dauphine of Bur-* 
gundy did was quite chamung ; old Maintenon 
iQiade him believe that her only aim was to 
divert him. This old woman was to him both 
the law and the prophets ; all that she approved 
was good, and what she condemned was bad, 
no matter how estimable it really was. The 
most innocent actions of the first Dauphine 
were represented as crimes, and all the imper- 
tinences of the second were admired. 

A person who had been for many years in 
immediate attendance upon the King, who had 
been engaged with him every evening at Main- 
tenon's, and who must consequently have heard 
every thing that was said, is one of my very good 
friends, andhehas told me thatalthough while the 
old lady -was living he dare not say a word, yet 
she being dead he was at liberty to tell me that 
the King had always professed a real friendship 
for me. This person has often heard with his 
own ears Maintenon teasing the King, and 
speaking ill of me for the purpose of rendering 
me hateful in his eyes, but the King always 
took my part. It was in reference to this, I 
have no doubt, that the King said to me on his 
death-bed : " They have done all they could to 
make me hate you, Madame, but they have 
not succeeded ;" he added, that he had always 
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known me too well to believe their calumnies*. 
While he spoke thus, the old woman stood by 
with so guilty aa air, that I could not doubt they 
had proceeded from her*. 

Monsieur often took a {Measure in dinrinii^ing 
pr depriving me of the King's favour, and the 
King was not sorry for some little occasions to 
Uame Monsieur. He told me once that he 
had embroiled me with Monsieur by policy. I 
was alarmed^ and said immediately, ** Perhap&p 
your Majesty may do the same thing again.'* 
The King laughed, and said, " No, if I had 
intended to do so I should not have told you of 
it; and, to say the truth, I had some scruples* 
about it, and have resolved never to do sa 
again." 

Upon the death of one of his children, the 
King asked of his old medical attendant, M. 
Gueneau : ^^ Pray how does it happen that my 
illegitimate children are healthy and live, while 
all the Queen's children are so delicate and 
always die ?" — " Sire," replied Gueneau, ** it 
is because the Queen has only the rincings of 
the glass." 

. He always slept in the Queen's bed, but did 
iK>t always accommodate himself to the Spanish 
temperament of that Princess; so that the 
Queen knew he had been elsewhere^ The King, 
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TOVerthdteis, had always great coiudderatioii fin* 
her, and made his mistcesAes treat her wilh all 
becoming rei^ct He loved her for her wtXM^ 
and for the sincere affection she bore to him^ 
notwithstanding his infidelity. He was much 
affected at her death ; but four days afterwards^ 
by the chattering of oM Maintenon, he was 
ooTtaoitd. A few days afterwards we wait to 
FontaineUeati, and expected to find the King 
in an ilLhumour, and that we should he scdkled ; 
but, OB the contrary, he was Tery gay. 

When the King returned from a journey, we 
were all obliged to be at the carriage as he got 
out) for the purpose of accompanying him ti> 
bis apartment 

While Louis XIV. was young, all the women 
were running after him ; but he renounced this 
sort of life when he flattered himself that he 
had grown devout His motive was, Madame 
Maintenon watched him so narrowly that hd 
could not, dare not look at any one. She dis- 
gusted him with every body else, that she mi^t 
have him to herself, and this too under <he 
pretext of taking care of his soul. 

Madame de GdiM^^e had a great share of wit, 
and our King was so much in love wilh 
her, that if her unde the Cardinal had am- 
sented, he would. certainly have married her. 



Cardiaal Maxairin, allhough in eveiy other 
respect a worthless person, deserved to be 
pcused :for having exposed this marriage* He 
aenf his niece intp Italy. When she was setting 
out^ the King wept violently: Madame de Co* 
lonne said to him, *^ You are a King } you weep, 
and yet I go.'' This was saying a great deal in 
a few words. As to the Countess of Soissoni^ 
the King had always more of friendship than of 
love for her. He made her yery considerable 
presents, the least of which was to the amount 
of 2,000 louis. 

Madame de Ludres, the King's mistress, was 
of an agreeable person ^ she had been maid <^ 
honour to Monsieur's first wife^* and after her 
doilh she entered the Queen's service; but 
when these places were afterwards abolished* 
Monsieur took back Ludres and Dampierre, the 
two ladies of honour he had given to the Queen« 
The former was called Madame^ because she was 
canoness of a chapter at Lorraine. It is said 
that the King never observed her beauty while 
she was with the Queen, and that it was not 
until she was with me that he fell in love with 
her* Her reign lasted only two years. Mon- 

* Henrietta of England, 
f Caaonest of Poussay. 
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tespan told the King that Ludres had certain 
ringworms upon her body, caused by a poison 
which had been given her in her youth by Ma- 
dame de Cantecroix. At twelve or thirteen 
years of age, she had inspired the old Duke de 
Lorraine with so violent a passion, that he re- 
solved to marry her at all events. The poison 
caused eruptions, covered her with ringworms 
from head to foot, and prevented the marriage. 
She was cured so well as to preserve the beauty 
of her figure, but she was always subject to oc- 
casional eruptions. Although now (I7I8) more 
than seventy years old she is still beautiful : she 
has as fine features as can be seen, but a very 
disagreeable manner of speaking ; she lisps 
horribly : she is however a good sort of person. 
Since she has been converted, she thinks of no- 
thing but the education of her nieces, and limits 
her own expenses, that she may give the more 
to her brothers' children. She is in a convent at 
Nancy, which she is at liberty to quit when she 
pleases. She, as well as her nieces, enjoy pen- 
sions from the King. 

I have seen Beauvais, that ferrnne de chambre 
of the Queen-mother, a one-eyed creature, 
who is said to have first taught the King the 
art of intriguing. She was perfectly acquainted 
with all its mysteries, and had led a very pro- 
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.fligate life: she lived several years after my 
arrival in France* 

Louis XIV. carried his gallantries to de- 
bauchery } provided they were women, all were 
alike to him : peasants, gardeners' girls, Jemmes 
de chmahre^ or ladies of quality ; all that they 
had to do was to seem to be in love with him. 

For a long time before his death, however, he 
had ceased to run after women : he even exiled 
the Duchess de la Ferte, because she pretended 
to be dying for him. When she could not see 
him, she had his portrait in her carriage to con- 
template it The King said that it made him 
ridiculous, and desired her to retire to her own 
estate. The Duchess de Roquelaure, of the 
house of Laval, was also suspected of wishing 
to captivate the King ; but his Majesty was npt 
so severe with her as with La Ferte. There was 
great talk in the scandalous circles about this 
intrigue; but I did not thrust my nose into the 
afl^r. 

I am convinced, that the Duchess de k 
Valliere always loved the King very much« 
Montespan loved him for ambition ; La Soubise 
for interest, and Maintenon for both. La 
Fontange loved him also, but only like the 
heroine of a romance ; she was a furiously ro- 
mantic person. Ludres was also very much 
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attached to him, but the Xing soon got tired 
of her. As for Madame de Monaco, I would 
not take an oath that she never intrigued with 
the King. While the King was fond of her, 
Lauzun, who had a regular, though a secret 
arrangement with his cousin, fell into disgrace 
for the first time. He had forbidden his fair 
one to see the King ; but finding her one day 
sitting on the ground, and talking with his 
Majesty, Lauzun, who, in his place, as Captain 
<tf the guard, was in the Chamber, was so 
transported with jealousy, that he could not 
restrain himself; and, pretending to pass, he 
trod so violently on the hand which Madame 
de Monaco bad placed upon the ground, that 
he nearly crushed it. The King, who thus 
guessed at their intrigue, reprimanded him: 
Lauzun replied insolently; and was sent, for 
tlie first time, to the Bastille. 

Madame de Soubise was cunning, full of dissi- 
mulation, and very wicked : she deceived the 
good Queen cruelly; but the latter rewarded 
her for this, in exposing her falsehood, and in 
unmasking her to the world. As soon as the 
King had undeceived Her Majesty with respect 
to this woman, her history became notorious, 
and the Queen amused herself in relating her 
triumph, as she called it, to every body. 
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Tl]^Kiiigand Monsieur had been accustoiDjed; 
fi-om their chUdbood, to great filthiness in the 
interior of their houses ; so much so, that they 
did not know it ought to be otherwise ; and yet, 
in their persQUs, they were particularly neat^ 

Madame de la Motte, who had been at 
Chaillot, preferred the old Marquis de &iche4 
lieu to the King ; she declared to His Msgesty 
that her heart was no longer disposeable, but 
that it was at length fixed* 

I can never think, without anger, of the evil 
which has been spoken of the late King; and 
how little his Majesty has been regretted by 
those to whom he had done so much good. 

I hardly dare repeat what the King said to 
me on his death-bed. All those who were 
usually in his cabinet were , present, with, the 
exception of the Princess his daughter, the 
Princess of Cbnti, and Madame de Yendomev 
who, alone, did not see the King : the whole of 
the Royal Family was assembled. He recom-i 
mended his legitimated daughters to live to- 
gether in concord ; and I was the innocent 
cause of his saying something disagreeable ta 
them. When the King said, " I recommend you 
all to be united," I thought he alluded to me^ 
and my son's daughter? and I said, ^* Yes, 
Monsieur, you shall be obeyed." He turned 
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towards me, and said, in a stern voice, ^' Ma^ 
dame, you diought I spoke of you : no, no ; 
you are a sensible person, and I know yoa ; it 
is to the Princesses, who are not so, that I i^eak." 

Louis XIV. proved, at his death, that he was 
really a great man ; for it would be impossible 
to die with more courage than he displayed. 
For eight days he had, incessantly, the approach 
of death before his eyes, without betraying 
fear or apprehension ; he arranged every thing, 
as if he had been only going to make a 
journey. 

Eight or ten days before his death a disease 
had appeared in his leg ; a gangrene ensued, 
and it was this which caused his death. But 
for three months preceding he had been af- 
flicted with a slow fever, which had reduced 
him so much that he looked like a lathe. That 
old rogue, Fagon, had brought him to this 
condition by administering purgatives and sudo- 
rifles of the most violent kind. At the insti- 
gation of Pere Letellier, he had been tor- 
mented to death by the cursed constitution,* 
and had not been allowed to rest day or night 
Fagon was a wicked old scoundrel, much more 
attached to Maintenon than- to the King. 

• The affair of the Bull Unigenitus. 
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When I perceived how much it was sought to 
exalt the Duke du Miaine, and that the old 
woman cared so little for the King's death, I 
could not help entertaining unfavourable no- 
tions of this old rascal. X 

It cannot be denied that Louis XIV. was the 
finest man in his kingdom ; no person had a 
better appearance than he: his %ure was 
agreeable, his legs well made, his feet small, 
his voice pleasant : he was lusty in proportion; 
and, in short, no fault could be found with his 
person. Some folks thought he was too cor- 
pulent for his height, and that Moni^eur was 
too stout ; so that it was^ said, by way of joke 
at Court, that there had been a mistake, and 
that one brother had received what had bedn 
intended for the other. The King was in the 
habit of keeping his mouth open in an aukward 
way. 

An English gentleman, Mr. Hammer, found 
him an expert fencer. 

He preserved his good looks up to his death; 
although some of my ladies, who saw him after- 
wards, told me that he could scarcely be recog- 
nized. Before his death his stature had been 
diminished by a head ; and he perceived this 
himself. 

His pronunciation was very distinct ; but all 

H 
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\his chUdren, from the Dauphin to the Count 
de Totdouse, lisped ; they used to say, Pahi^ 
ihstead of Paris. 

In general, the King would have no persons 

at his table but members of the Royal Family. 

As ftir the Princesses of the blood, there were 

so many of them, that the ordinary table would 

not have held them ; and, indeed, when we 

were all there, it was quite full. The King 

ilted to sit in the middl^e, and had the Dai^phtu 

and the Duke of Burgundy at his rights amd 

thef Dauphine and the Duchess dfe Bern on his 

left ; on one o£ the sides Monsieur and I sate ; 

dnd, on the other, my son and his wife ; •liie 

oth6r parts of the table welre reserved for the 

noblemen in waiting, who did not take their 

places behind the King, but opposite to him. 

When the Princesses of the blood* or any other 

ladies, were received at the King's table^ we 

were waited on not by noblemen, but by 

other officers of the King's household, and who 

stood behind like pages. The King, upon such 

occasions, was waited on by his chief Maitre 

dr Hotel. The pages never waited at the King's 

table but on journiesj and, then, upon no 

person but the King. The Royal Family had 

persons to attend them, who were not noble. 

Formerly, all the King's officers, such as the 



biitler, the cup-bearer, &c. &c. were persons 
of rank : but, afterwards, the. nobility becoming 
poor, could not afford to buy the high oflSces ; 
and they fell, of necessity, into the hands of 
more wealthy citizens, who could pay for them. 
The King, the late Monsieur, the Dauphin, 
md the Duke de Berrji, ;were gr^at e^^teofs. . I 
haYi».ai^en3j^en the Kiqg ^t foiir pl^fulp pf 
i&Sacmit . 9otipa» a, wh<^^i pheasant, fi partiid^, 
a jjdateful . of ^alad, muiton ha$feed m^ gi^r- 
Ucik» two good si^ed slices, of .haa\, a diah.4>f 
piBrfjy* wd, aftprwwd$, /rmt and. westftaewtfl. 
Tiw J^g^nd Miomsi^Ur s^^e »ery ,fojid pf 
haideggs. ....;. , : . / 
jMubXiy* understood pejfeQtlyitljp ms fl^ 
Wtisfying people, even while h^ f^toy^ X]\e^ 
wqviMU^ His mi^nn^rft wfire ippst afl^ble }. and 
be^poke.witb $o tmaoh politen^^ps as to win .all 
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SECT. IIL 

Mademoiselle de Fontange. 

I HAD a maid of honour whose name was 
Beauvais; she was a very well-disposed perscm : 
the King fell in love with her, but she remained . 
firm against all his attempts* He then turned 
Ihs attention to her companion, Fontange, who 
was also very pretty, but not very sensible. 
When he first saw her he said, <* there is a wolf 
that will not eat me;" and yet he became very 
fond of her soon afterwards. Before she came 
to me she had dreamt all that was to bei^ her, 
and a pious capuchin explained her dream to 
her. She told me of it herself, long before she 
became the King's mistress* She dreamt that 
she had ascended a high mountain, and having 
reached the summit, she was dazzled by an ex- 
ceedingly bright cloud; then on a sudden 
she found herself* in such profound darkness, 
that her terror at this accident awoke her. 
When she told her confessor, he said to her, 
" Take care of yourself; that mountain is the 
Court, where some distinction awaits you; it 
will however be but of short duration : if you 
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abandon your God^ iie will forsake you, and 
you will fall into eternal darkness/' 

There is no doubt that Fontange died by 
poison ; she accused Montespan of being the 
cause of her death. A servant who had been 
bribed by that favourite destroyed her, and some 
of her people, by means of poison mixed with 
milk; Two of^hem died with her, and said 
' publicly that they had been poisoned. 

Foiitange was a stupid little creature, but she 
had a [very good hearts She was very red- 
hisdred, ' but beautiful as an angel firom head to 
fodt 
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: SECT. IV, 

Madame de La' Vallier'e. ' 

! When one of Madame de Moflites^n'i d^- 
dren died, the King was deeply affected; .Imt 
he was not so at the ddath . of the poor Count* 
db Vehnandois (the aoo of La ValU^re). He 
timild not bear hhn, becailse Moate9paii and 
:thdt old Maintenon had itoaide hiti believe ti^ 
youth was not his, but the Duke de LanaQri^s 
child. It had been well if all the King's re- 
puted children had been as surely his as this 
was. Madame de La Vallidre was no light 
mistress, as her unwavering penitence suffi- 
ciently proved. She was an amiable, gentle, 
kind, and tender woman. Ambition formed no 
part of her love for the King ; she had a real 
passion for him, and riever loved any other 
person. It was at Montespan's instigation that 
the King behaved so ill to her. The poor crea- 
ture's heart was broken, but she imagined that 
she could not make a sacrifice more agreeable 
to God, than that which had been the cause of 
her errors; and thought that her repentance 
ought to proceed from the same source as her 



Qtimep She tberofore remained^ by w^y oi lel^ 
mortificfitian, with Mootesptui; wbo. having a 
great portion of wit, did ncA scruple to ridicule 
her publicly, behaved extremely ill to her, and 
obliged the King to do the same. He used to 
pa^s through La ValU^re's chaoiber to go to 
McHiteapftn's: and otiedayi at tiie iostigattooof 
lib latter, h^ threw a little ^pai^iel which he 
had, called Malice, at the Duchefs de La Vid 
Klire, saying, ^' There, Madam^ is yoiir coav- 
paoioii ; tlmt'a all/' This wa^ the more cfuel, 
98 bo was then going direct to Montespan's 
ckamber. And yet La ValU^re bore evc^ 
thing patiently ; she wa^ as virtuous a^ Mqth 
tespao ivas vicious* H^k conQeption with the 
King might be pardonjed, when it ipi remembered 
that every body had not only advised her to it, 
but had even assi^jtod to bring it about. Tb^ 
King was youOg» handsome and gallant ; .4be 
was besides, very young: she was naturally 
laodestf and had a very good heart She waa 
very much ^ieved when ^ was made a 
Ducboss, an4 her children legitimated ; beAwe 
that 9he thought no one knew she bad had 
cbildrton. There was an inexpressible charm, ip 
her countenance, her figure was elegant, hl^r 
eyes, were always in my opinion much liner 
than Montespan's, and ber whole deportment 
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'Was* masmming. She wm dightly lam^ but 
not iBO much as to impair her appearance^ 

When I ftrst arrived in France she hiul not 
retired to the Convent, but was still iti ihe 
Court We became and continued verj inti- 
mate until she took the veil. I was deeply 
aHected when this charming peition took that 
resolution; and at the moment when tbe 
funereal pall was thrown over her, I «hed so 
many tears that I could see no more. She 
visited me after the ceremony, and told me that 
I- ishould rather congratulate than weep for 
her, for that from that moment her liapptness 
was to begin : she added, that she should never 
forget the kindness and friendship I had dis- 
played' towards her, and which was so much 
more - than she deserved. A shm*t time after- 
wards I went to see her. I was curious to k«ow 
why- sh^ had remained so long in the character 
of an attendant to Montespaii. She told me 
tiidt'God had touched her heart, and made her 
sensiUe of her crimes ; that she felt she t>aght 
to perform a penitence, and suiibr that which 
would be most painful to her, which was, to iove 
the King, and to be dei^ised by himj that 
for the three years after' the tKing had ceased 
to love her, she had suffered the torments of 
the damned, and that sheol&red her sorrows to 



Heaven, as the exjMtiba' of her aite ^ and m 
her sins had been pubUc, so should he. iherTe*^ 
p^itteiee. She saM she kaew Very well that siie 
had heen .takeci for a fool, who was not seasililtt 
oftaof Idling ; but that at tibe«very period she 
alhuded to she sufiered most, itnd continued to 
jIo so mtil Gedins^nned her with the fesohition 
to abrndon every thing, and to' serve >hiin 
ohme, which she had since put iniexeouiioia; 
but that • now she> considered harself unworthy, 
on account of her past life, to live in the 
society <yf persons as pure and pious as the 
ClaimeUte sisters All this evidently came from 
tiiehetet 

From the time she became profe&sed, sK<^ was 
entirely de voted' to heaven. I often told « her, 
that she had only transposed her love, and had 
giv^i to God that which had formerly been the 
King^s. She has said frequently, that if the 
King^ouM come into the Convent, she would 
rdl»e to see Mtxir and would hide herself so 
tliathe:eould not find her. She was lidywever 
spatted this p^n, for the King not x>nly. never 
weQt>' but seemed to have foorgcdton her, as if he 
had never known> her. 

To accuse La Valliere of loving any one 
besides the King, was wicked to the last de- 
gree; but falsehoods cost Montespan little. 
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The Count de Vermandob was a good uxb of 
young man, and loved me a9 if I had been hit 
motfaen When his irr^^aiities. were&st dia- 
covered^* I was very angry with him; and I 
had caused him to be told, very- seriousfy^ihat 
t£ he had behaved iik I should cease to have 
any ri^ai d for him. This grieved ham to th^ 
heart ; be sent to me daily, and hcggod per- 
mission to say oidy a few words to me. I was 
firm dmifig four weeks ; at length I permitted 
him to come, when he threw himself at my feet, 
b^ged my pardon, promising to amend im 
ocmduct, and beseeching me to restore lum. my 
friendship (without which he said he could not 
exist), and to assist him again with my advice. 
He told me the whole history of his follies, and 
oonvinced me that he had been most grossly 
dduded. When the Dauphine lay in of the 
Duke of Burgundy, I said to the King, "I 
hope your M^gesty will no(t upon this^ occasion 
refuse a humble request I have to make to ymu*^ 
He smiled and said, ^* What havie you to ask 
then?" I rq)iied, ** The pardon, Mimsieur, of 
the poor Gcnint de Vermandous.'^ He smiled 
once more, and said, *^ Yoa are a very good 



* A more particular account of these will be found here- 
slter. 



friend; but as for M. Vermandois, he has not 
been sufficiently punished for his crimes.''* 
" The poor lad,** I rejoined^^ *• is so very peni« 
tent for his offence.** The King replied, " I 
do not yet feel myself inclined to see him; I 
am too angry with him still.** Several months 
dbpsedbd^bm the King wiKdd.toe 1^; but 
the young mstn was very gratefiil to me 1^ 
hanitg spokeo in his brimlf ; and my^oyirii qIp^ 
dren could not be more iittadied to om thud 
be was^' He wa» well madie, but hk. sfipear- 
a«ce, though not disagreeable, was ndt reimtfih 
ilbly good; he squinted a. little^ 
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SECT, V. 

Madame de Montespan.* 

The King at first could not bev Madame de 
'Montespati/andUamed MontteuTi aad even the 
Queen, for associating with hier ; yet eventually 
he feH deeply in love with her himself. 

She was more of an ambitious than a libertiae 
wcmian, but as wicked as the de^dl himself ; 
nothing could stand between her and the gm^ 
tification of her ambition, to which she woc^d 
have made any sacrifice. Her figure was ugly 
and clumsy, but her eyes bespoke great intel- 
ligence, though they were somewhat too bright ; 
her mouth was very pretty and her smile un- 
commonly agreeable. Her complexion was 
fairer than La Valliere's, her look was more 
bold, and her general appearance denoted her 
intriguing temper. She had very beautiful 
light hair, fine arms and pretty hands, which La 
Valli^re had not ; but the latter was always very 
neat, and Montespan was filthy to the last de- 
gree. She was very amusing in conversation, 

* Daughter of Gabriel de Roche Chouart, first Duke de 
Mortemart. 



and it was impoaaible to he tired in taUdng: 
with her. 

The King did not regret Montespan more 
than he did La Fontange. The Duke d' Antui^ 
her only legitimate child, was also the only cme 
who wept at her death. When the King had 
the others legitimated, the mother's name was 
not mentioned ; so that it might appear Madame 
de McHitespan was not their mother.* 

She was once present at a review, and as she 
passed bdfore the German soldiers, they called 
out, Keemg's Hure ! Hurt ! When the King, 
adc^d her in the evening how she liked the re^. 
view, she said, " Very well, but only those 
German soldiexs are so simple as h; 1 to call 
things by thdr proper names, fixr I had their 
shouts explained to me/' 

Madame de Montespto and her eldest daugh- 
ter could drink a large quantity of wme with? 
out being affected by it I have seen theoi 
drink six bumpers of the strong Turin Rosa 
Soils, besides the wine which they had takea 
before. I expected to see them fall under, itib^ 

* Madame de MoDte^>an had eight children by Louis XIV, 
—the Puke of Mciine ; Count Vexin ; Mademoiselle de 
Nantes, married to the Duke of Bourbon ; Mademoiselle de 
Tours, married to the Regent Duke of Orleans ; the Count 
of Toulouse ; and two other sons, who died young. 
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table, but on the loontrary^ it afiboted them no 
more than a draught of water. 

It WM ]Kadame de Montespan who invented^ 
the robes bdttanteSj for the purpose of conoeftl- 
mg her pregnancy, bei^ause it was impossible 
to discover ibe shape in those robed. But when 
die wore them, it was precisely as if she had 
publicly announced that which she aflfected to 
conceal, for evary body iat court used to* say, 
^ Madame de Montei9pan has put on her robe 
ittttmte^ ther^ore she must be pregnant^' I 
b^eire she did it cm purpose, hoping .that It 
eommanded more atttention for her at court, as 
itwollydid. 

It "IS quite tmi^ that she always bad a Royal 
Body Guard, and. it was fit diat she shocdd, 
because the King was always in her apartttents 
by day and Jby night: he transacted business 
tiiere withr his tniniiters ; but as tbere iffore se- 
tttrs^ chambers, the lady was nevertheless quite 
atl9)eity to dp as she pleased, ;ind the Marshal 
dfe-KoatHes, though a devout person, was s^ a 
man. When she went out in a carriage she had 
guards, lest her husband should, as he had 
threatened, oflfer her some insult. 

She caused the Queen great vexation, and it 
is quite true that she used to ridicule her ; but 
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^tien 8he 4id the same to -evcrf b^y be^deft. 
She ha:w«ver never v^antiiTed ufcn abj dkeel 
^ot nmiirttahle^impertin^^iice to her Majet^^ fw 
the Kln^ would not have salSSered it. . 

She had married one <^ her coosinB, M. de 
Montpipeau^ to Mademoiselle Aubiy» the daugh- 
ter of a private citizen, who was exceedingly 
rich. To convince her that she bad made a 
good miUdH Madame de Montespan had her 
broi^btinto her own small pri;vate room. The 
young lady was npt accustomed to very refined 
iock<^ and the first time, she went «lie seated 
herself upon the table^ and crossing her legs, 
satesm^iinging there as if she had been in her 
owti.chafiiber. The laugh which ibis excitedean^ 
not be conedved^ ^or the comical manner in 
v^mk Madame de.Montei^an turned it ^to the 
King's amusement. The ybung lady tiiougbt 
thi^ her^new relation was inclined to be favour-* 
able to her and loaded her with complimeBtf. 
Ift'geiii^al l^ontespan had the sl^ill of fepre- 
sentiDg things ao humorously that it was im** 
possible not to laugh at her. 

According to the law of the land, -all her 
children were supposed to. be Monsieur de 
Montespan's. When her husband was dan- 
gerously ill, Madame de Montespan, who in 
some degree affected devotion, sent to ask him 
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if h6 would allow her to nurse him in his sick- 
ness. . He replied, that he would very willingly, 
provided she would bring all his children home 
with her ; but if she left one behind he would 
not receive her. After this answer, she took 
care not to go, for her husband was a great 
brutet and would have ^aid whatever he pleased 
as soon as she presented herself to him. 

With the exception of the Count de Toulouse, 
all the children she had by the Kiqg are mark- 
ed. The Duke du Maine is paralytic, Madame 
d'Orleans is crooked, and Madame LaDuchesse 
is lame. 

M, de Montespan was not a very estunabls 
person; he did .nothing but, play. He. waa.a 
veiy: sordid man, and I. believe if the King had 
chosan to give him a good round sum he would 
baye been very quiet. It was amusing ^oogb 
to see him and his son D'Antin playing with 
Madame d'Orleans and Madame La Duchesses 
and pnssen^ng the cards very politely a»d 
kissimg . his hand to the Princesses, whQ were 
called his own daughters. He thought it a joke 
himself, .and always turned aside a little to 
laugh in his sleeve. 
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SECT. VI. 

Madame de Mcdntenon. 

The marriage of Louis XIV. with did Main- 
tenon proves how impossible it is to escape 
one's fate. The King said one day to the Duke 
de Crequi and to M*^ de la Rochefoucauld* 
long b^re he knew Mistress Scarron, <* I 
am convinced that astrology is false. I had 
my nativity east in Italy, and I was told 
that, after living to an advanced age, I should 
be in fcve with an old — — to the last moment 
of my existence. I do not think there is any 
great likelihood of thaf He laughed most 
heartily as he said this : and yet the thing has 
taken place. 

The history of Theodora, in Procopius, bears 
a shagolar resemblance to that of Maintenon. 
In tjie history of Sweden, too, there is a similar 
character in the person of Sigbritta, a Dutch- 
woman, who lived during the reign of [Chris- 
tian II., King of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, who bears so great a likeness to 
Maintenon, that I was struck with it as soon as 
I read it. I cannot imagine how they came to 

I 
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permit its publication. It is fortonate for liie 
Abbe Vertot, who is the author^ that the King 
does not love reading, otherwise he would cer- 
tainly have been sent to the BastiHe.* Several 
persons thought that the Abb6 had invented it 
by way of a joke : but he swears by all that is 
good that he found it in the annals of Sweden. 
The oid woman cannot have read it eitiier^ for 
she is too macb occupied iti: reading the letters 
Wiitten to her from Paris, relating all that is 
gotng on there and at the court. Sometimes tiie 
packets have consisted of twenty or thirty ahette; 
she kept them or shew^ them to the Kiag, ac- 
cording as she liked or dktiked the persons. 

She was not deficient in vn% and coi]dd talk 
yery well whenever she chose. She £d notlike 
to be called La Marquise,, but pre&rced the 
simpler and shorter title of Madame de Main- 
tenon. 

She did not scruple to dis|day openfythe 
hatred she had for me* For eiucmpie, wbi»a the 
Queen of England came to Mai:ly, and w^ntout 
^Q !foot or in the carria)^ with the King^ on 
theu: return, the Queen, the Dauphine,: the 



* See " Les Revolutions de Su^de," by the Abb^ Vertot, 
in the year 1520. The resemblance is indeed very remark- 
"«ble. 
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PrincMs c^ £tig^ad(i mmi aU this Piinic^^ses 
weatrittto the Kill's. room : I alone; i¥as;'^Xr 
eluded. 

It was with great regret that I gave up my 
amids x^ honour. I had four, sometki^s five of 
them, with . their govemeas and aub-^oyer- 
ness ; they amused me very much, foir they 
wese all very gay. The old womtuoi feired there 
night be some, among them to whom: the Kijig 
might take a fancy, as he bad: done itO'Ludre 
aad JPoBtange. I only kept my maids of bo- 
WMT ft y«ar after the death of Monsieur* The 
;Kii^ wasaliraya&md of the seK^ dud if the pl4 
woman had not watched him very narrdwly* ;he 
wQiild.have slipped through her fiiigei:s in' spite 
of: all Ua devotion. 

Site /hated the Dauphine, because the latter 
wmld not let her treat her like a child, j^t 
wished jB^eep a court^ and live as becao^ her 
rankw. This the oid woman coiild not* and . 
imotaid not endure* Site loved to selt all things 
in confusion, as she did afterwards with ihe 
second Dauphine, in th^ hope of compelling 
the -King to recognize . and proclaim hier:« as 
Que?n i but this the Ukag never wouidido, not- 
witfastandirig all her artifices. 

I I ■ ■ I. ^ ■ . ■■■ I , 1 I ■ < ■■ , » ■■■ I ..P I .1. . I ,!■ H 

• In 1702. 
1 2 
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Nobody at court usad perfiimery except 
timt old woman ; lier gloves were always 
scented with jessamine. The King cocM nd 
bear scents on any other person, and < only en- 
dured it in her, because she made htm be* 
lieve that it was somebody else who was per» 
fumed* 

If Madame des Ursins had not been protected 
4)y Madame de Maintenon she would have been 
ruined at court long before the Queen of Spain 
dismissed her, for in his heart the King disliked 
her excessively 4 but all those who were sup- 
ported by Madame de ^fointenon were fiure to 
triuqsph. 

The old woman took great pains to conceal 
from the King all that could. give him pain; ; but 
she did not scruple to torment him incessantly 
about the Constitution, and those illegitimate 
children, whom she wished to raise faigji^r than 
the King desired. Sbie teased him also witih 
her hatred of my son and myself, for he had no 
dislike to us. 

Neither the Queen, nor the first Dauphine^ 
nor myself, ever received a fiulhing; but this 
old Maintemm took money on all sides, and 
taught the second Dauphine to do the same* 
Her example was followed by all the others. 

In the time of the Queen and the first Dau- 
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pftme,everf thing at court was conducted witli 
modesty dnd dignity. Those persons who in- 
dulge in secret debaucheries, at least kept up 
a respect for appearances ; but from the time 
that Miiintenon's reig& began, and the King's 
legitimate children were made a part of the 
Royal Family, all was turned topsy-turvy. 

When she once conceived a hatred against 
fttfy person^ it was for life, and she never ceased 
secretly to persecute them, as I have personally 
experienced. She has laid many snares for me, 
wiiich, by the help of Providence, I have al- 
ways avoided. She was terribly annoyed by 
heb^rst husband,"*^ who. kept her always shut 
up in. his chamber. Many people say, too, thaJi 
shef hastened the passage of poor Mansart t into 
die other world. It is quite certain that he was 
poisoned by means of green peas, and that he 
died Within three hours qf eating them. . She 
had learnt that on the same day M. de Torcy J 
w!aa going to show the King certain papers^ 
containing an account of the money whicb she 
had received from the post unknown to his 

* Paul Sdunon, 0ie son of a CanseiUeraU^Parknient^ and 
author of the Roman Comique ; h^ died in 1660, 

f It is not known what Mansart is meant here ; it can* 
not he the famous architect, who died 1708. 

' t Minister of Foreign Afiairs and Intendant des Posteat* . 
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Majesfy. The King never knew^atiy vthillg i^ 
thiB adventure, nor of; that of.LoavmB» he- 
cause a^ people had no fiuu^for beii^ poiacmMU 
they held thdr tongt^s. . 

Before she got hxto» power^ the Church <»f 
France was very reasonable ^ ' but she i^>Oiled 
every thh^, by encouraging: »ich f(dUQ» and 
sfiaperstitSons as the rosaries and other thiiigs. 
When any reasonable men appeared* the old 
woman and the Conusor had them banifb^d 
or imprisoned. These two persons were the 
causes of all the jpessecutions which the JjOr 
therans, and those of the reformed rdigion, 
underwent in France. P^re La Chaise, with 
his long ears, began this worthy enterpiue, 
si^d P^ Le Tdlier completed it ; France was 
^ thus niined in every: way. ^ 

Hie Duchess de Bowbon was taught by her 
mother and her aunt, Mesdames de MtHiteapan 
and De Thiange, to ridicule evBfy.bodyj under 
the pretext 1^ cHverting the cKingi Ihe chil- 
dren, who werealwibya piresent, learnt nothing 
else ; and this practice was the uxliyersal ditead 
of all persons in the Court j but not more so 
than that of the gouvemante erf the children 
(Madame de Maintenon). Her habit was to 
treat things very seriously, and without the least 
appearance of jesting* She used to speak ill of 
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peraoM fo thi Kisg tiiftaigb^^hftrity add pi?ty«' 
fd^ dt^ sole . puipdfteL df coft^cUng .the J^llA 
of {fa^p neiglibaii»4 and und^ifithi^^ptr^textfibci. 
filled the King with, a ftstdqpiiHOii of ii9fi,y/h9^ 
Gburt, tolelyi that be migbt . have tko desire fpr 
anyvpther company than that f^ bec^felf alid ber . 
cDeatures, whoi;rereialbiie.perfeict, «iid wiAout 
file ^sligbteat defect What/.render^ ber dis- 
ckistires the more dtogierouawa^i tfaat.this}(\rQne. 
fii^quently fdlawed byJbaoisbniralv by /(^^^M 
(fe cachet, and by: imprisonment. While Jtfpn-*. 
teipaa was in.power,.at least there W2|S. nothing 
ot ibfii sort ;. proirided she could a^^use ber^e^ 
at 'the^ expepQse' of all around . her, sbe. was 
emstenti • - ; (v .. " 

I :hav)e oftea beard M^ame .dq M$fBbm^ 
say, JMtingly^ << I hive always beem either ,tQo 
lar from, or too near. to glreatne9S» to know 
exaetlj what it:]8.'^ 

JSiie could ,not fcnrgive the Mng foir not bay? 
ing proclaimed, her Queen*. She put on siieb 
an appearance . of humility and pi^ty ,to the 
Queen. of England, that she pasted for a amt 
wi<iif her; The old womaa knew very weU that 
X was a right German, and that I never eould 
endure unequal alliances : she fancied) thesey 
fore that it was on my account the King was 
reluctant to aeknowledgie his marriage with 
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her; und this it was that made her hate ne 
so ynfonndly. From the time of the King's 
death, and our departure from VersaiHes^ my 
tfon has never oniee seen her. < 

She would never allow me to raeddie with 
Mj thing, because she &ared that it would give 
me an opportunity of talking to the King. It 
was not that she was jealous lest he should he 
fond df me, but she feared that in iq^eaking^ 
ficcording to my usiial custom, freely and with* 
oiit restraint, I should open the King's eyes, 
tod point Out to him the folly of the life he 
was leading ; I had, however, no such inteafiom 

All the mistresses the King had, did not tar^ 
nish his reputation so much as the old woman 
he married; from her pn)ceeded ail the cala* 
iilHieis Which have since befallen France!, It 
was she' who excited the persecution against 
the Protestants; invented the heavy taxes which 
raised the price of grain so high, and caused 
tiie scarcity. She helped the ministers to roB 
the King; by means of the constitution sIm 
hastened his death ; she brought about my son's 
marriage; she wanted to place bastards upmi 
the throne ; in short, she ruined and confiued 
everything. 

' Formerly, the Court never went in mourning 
for children younger than six years of age; 



bol IJieDuke da Maliie having liOBt-a dmghter: 
oidy one yeiir c^, the old woman peimtaded 
1h0 Kkig to onlesr a mourning, and since that 
time it haift been always worn for children of a^ 
year old. 

The King always hated or loT«d as she diose 
to direct c it was not therefore surjprising that 
hecootd not bear.Montespan ; for all her failings* 
were displayed to him by the old woman^ who' 
was materially assisted in this office by Mon-, 
teflpan's eldest 43on, the Duke du Maine« In. 
her latter years she enjoyed a splendour which- 
slie could n6\'er have dreamed of before ^ the 
Court looked upon her as a sort pf (Jivinity. 

The old lady never failed to manifest hei^ 
hatred of my son on all occasions* She liked 
m^r husband no better than myself ;^ and my 
tori, and my daughter and her husband, were 
equally objects of her detestation. She told a 
lady once, that her greatest fault was that of 
beifng" attached to me. Neither my son nor I 
bad ever done her any injury. If Monsieur 
thought fit to tell his niece, Uie Duchess of Bur- . 
gundy^ a part of Maint^ion's hi^toryy in the 
vexation he felt at her having estranged the 
Princess from him, and not choosing that she 
ts^oidd behave affectionately, to her great-uncle* 
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Ilii^'waa not oiir fault: She was as' jealous tif 
tbe'I>»iq>hine,as a lover is oflits mistress* 
• She Mras in the habit of saying, "J perceive, 
there is; a sort of vertigo at present affecting 
the whole world.** . . . 

When she perceived that the harvest, .bad 
fiul^, she. bought up all the com she could, 
get in the .markets, and gained by this means 
an enormous sum of money, while the poor 
people were dying of famine. Not havuig a 
sufficient number of granari^, a large quantity, 
of this com became rotten in the boats lolided 
with it, and it was necessary to throw it into the 
river. The people said this was a just judgment 
iSrohi heaven. 

My son made me laugh the other day* I 
asked, him how. Madame de Maintenton ^was. 
♦* Wonderfully well }" he replied. « That is 
surprising^ atber age,'^ I said. " YesV he re? 
joined^ "butdo you not know that God has, by 
liray of punishing the devil, doomed him tofiAst 
a certain' number of years inihit ugly body ?*' 

Monte^an.was the eaiise df th)e Kibgfs lovo 
jfor old jyi amtehxHi. In the first place, wb^ti she 
wished to.have h^r near her children, she shut 
ber eats to the stories "which were told of the 
irr^;ular life whidi the hussey had bedn lead- 
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King'^tAtoot^heri praiB&ihei; . hernvihue and 
]|^elpp*W(^d:imed u^ until « the iKuig^vauniade 
to tliiiik that all he ^faad haid ofihet JighA 
conduct weore lies» jsmd in the, eald.iie.:moal 
&pmly ^UeTsd it Ib the secobd piJtec^ Mdi^ 
tespan waa axareiture full of capdoei irbo had 
no^ coi^ouloverhieiself, was paasiQlmtfeLjifond 
of amusement, was tired ivbeiiever4ibe[iwaa aloiie 
witib the King^ whonaf.she loved otXy/foji tfaie 
purposes. o£ her own interest or aukbition^ And 
caring very little for him' personally* To ocoi^jt 
bim, and to :prevent him fi^om qhmrmig. Iraf 
fiNptdncsa for play and dissipatioxl, ^^ bix»|gbt 
Mamteoon. The King was' fond ^ofva; letkieil 
tife, -and would .wUiing^y baye passed ^ia timt 
akne^'with Mohteispanf b^ often, reprbaebed 
her with. not loving hint: sufficdeSntly,' aed th^jf 
quarrelled a ^eat deal occasionally. rGoody 
Scari^on tben appeared^ restored ipeaee betwedil 
th(^m» and consoled the King< She however 
made him reoDKaidc mpre and miire. the hitter 
tempcsr of Montesfian ; and alEbctiiig. great dei- 
votio% lihe told the JCiqg that his affliotton wtis 
scntJbim' by Heaveii, as a'punishmeat for the 
sins|[ he.had committed with. JV|;ontespan« Sht 
was'^doquoit, and had very .fine ^yes;. by de- 
grees the King became accustomed to. her, and 
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tiicsi^t shfi would eSSdQt his salvaticHau ;i|e 
then made a proposal to ber : but sbeotmaiqfifA 
fina^ and gave, him to understand^ that altho^i^ 
be ^inxas v^y agreeable to her, sbe would .*^oA 
£»r the whole world o0end HelKven. Thift ea&t 
cited in the Kii^ so great an admiratilcNa for: 
W> aud such a disgust to Madame de Moq^ 
iespan, that he began to think of being convert- 
ed* The old woman then employed her creaiurie^ 
the Duke du Maine> to insinuate to his.modler^ 
that since the King had taken otlier mistresses^ 
£6r example, Ludres andFontaa^, she had lost 
her authority, and would become an object of 
<x»itempt at Court This irritated her, and sbe 
was in a very bad humour when the King caime. 
in the mean time, Maintenon was incessaotiy 
ensuring the King; she t4;^d him that he Mwild 
be damned if he did not live on better terais 
with the Queen. Louis XIV. repeated thia^to 
his wife^ who considered herself much obliged 
to Madame de Maintenon : she treated her 
with marks x>f distinction, and consented to her 
being ^pointed second ^^n^ (Tatour to the 
Dauphine of Bavaria ; so that i^he had now 
nothing, to do with Montespstn. The hitter 
became furioui^ and related to the King all 
die particulars of thi^^ life of Dame Scarron, 
'But the King, knowing her to be an arrant fieai^ 
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vAio woaM spare no on^ in her passioQ, mmM 
not brieve any thing she said to hinu The 
D«dce du Maine persuaded hiis Mother to retire 
firom Court for a short timei in order that the 
King aright recall her. Being fond of her son, 
and befieving hmi to be honest in the adrice 
he gave her, she went to Paris, and wrote to 
the King that she would never come back. The 
Duke du Maine immediately sent off all her 
packages after «h^r, ^thout her knowledge : 
he even had hw furniture thrown out of Ae 
window, so that she could not ccmie back to 
Versailles. She had treated the King so ill» 
and so tmkindly, that he was delighted at being 
rid of hei*, and he did not care by what mieans. 
If she had remained longer, the King, teased 
as be was, wduld hariSy have been secure 
agsundt the transports of her passion. The 
Queen was extremely grateful to Maintenon 
for having been the means of driving away 
Montespan, and bringing back the Kii^ to the 
marriage bed : an arrangement to which, like 
an honest Spanish lady, she had no sort of ob- 
jection. With that goodness of heart which 
was so remarkable in her, she thou^t she was^ 
bound to do something for Madame de Main- 
tenon, and therefore consented to her being 
^pointed dame d^atour. It was not until dbortly 
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ikSme her deatin! tbat die leant «he.lnd been 
deceived hylheh After the QiBieen'» deadi, 
Louis XlVk thou^thehad gained, a trhimph 
over the-ivery persooifiDatiDn of yirttie, in oirer- 
comingi the; old: lady's sctuplea; .he medio vmt 
her.i^irery afteirnooii^ and she garned^such an 
ififluenee over him as to; induce him to marry. 

Madame la Mareckale deSchombeii^f had a 
niece^ Mademoiselle d'Aumale, whom, her pa- 
:rent8.had placed at Saint C3rr, during the King's 
•li&. She was ugly, but possessed great wit ; 
sfeid succeeded in amusing the Kii^ so weU| 
that the old Mainikenon. became (Ustuibed «t it 
ShOv pdcked a quarrel with her, and wanted to 
send her. again to the convent^ but thelQsg 
imposed this, . and made the. old lady brings her 
hmAi. JWihea the \Kii^> died, Mademoiselle 
d'Aumafe.iiiKinld . not stay any longer .wiA Ma- 
dame, de Mskitenon. 

* Wbeni the; Dauphine first, arrived, she did not 
know aisoul ; heDrhousehold was fonnqd before 
she ciatt\9 she.dM not know, wito Maaarfesion 
waa; and when: Monsieur .explained it to her a 
year /or two afterwards,^ it was too late to reskf. 
The D^dphin used at. first to lau^ at ti^ old 

• Susanne d'^Aumale Harcourt, wife of Frederic Armand 
d« -Scosnber^ Mansfial of France. 
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.wdmio } * but aa . he was atmdrow of <toe of * tibte 
I)auf^bine?sinaikls of honour^ and cooa^ueoily 
waa acquaiAted with the gbuvernante of tl^ 
JVttds' of bancQif^' -Moritchevreiiii^i a : creatine 
of Mftinfenon's^ that old fool set her otit/iil 
.very iair odbur»>: Madame de Maioteiito did. 
not scruple to estcaage the Dauphin from 
the Dauphiaei' aad viery piously t^ sdlfatto first 
JBambure and afterwards La iForce. 
-; 18th AprU l719-*-To-day I will, hegiu my 
Utter with thestory of Madame de JBoiukanr in 
jSasony. One. da^ during her lying^n, a$ she 
.WAS quite i^ue^a Jittle woman dteiised in thfe 
iEUEtd^sdt French ^s^ion cadi^ into h^ rooiio^ 
aod:b9%ged her^ topertmt a party to- eelebisto.a 
.i^i^dJkigr iMTOK^i^ Uiat they would take oans 
.ii tfiould)he when she 'was alone. Madbme: die 
jE^i^SHt hEafmgcmt»&it&df one d^y a octopifijr 
of dwarfs of bo& sek^ enlered;her:Chamber$ 
rthey brought witii tibetni a rHttk.tabl^ upon 
:whioh ; a good dimier»' consisting, cf . a. .gteat 
numb^ .<^ dishes^ w!P.s pblced, and round wbkh 
.all the wadding. gufistsrtqok tibetr;aeat& . In^ 
.tiber midst: of the ibanq^iie^ ooe of ijbeir little 
: waiting maids ran iiiji crying : '^ Thaidk hettven, 
,we have esri^iped a great perplejity: the. old 

is dead*' it is the same here, the. old 

• is'd0ad; she quitted thiii world at IS^int 
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Cyr, on Saturday last* the ISA of April, be- 
tween four and five o'clock in the evening. 
The news of the Duke de Maine and his wife 
being arrested made her faint, and was pn> 
bably the cause of her death, for frotai that 
time she had not a moment's repose or content. 
Her rage, and the annihilation of her hopes of 
rdgning with him, turned her blood : she feH 
sick of the measles, and was for tw^ity days in 
a great fever; the disorder then took an unfa- 
vourable turn, and she died. She had conceal- 
ed two years of her age, fOT she pretended to 
be only eighty-four, while she was really eighty, 
six years old. I believe that what grieved her 
most in dying was to quit tlie world, and leave 
me and my son behind her in good health. 
When her approaching death was announced to 
her, she said, ^< To die is the least event of my 
life." The sums which her nephew and niece 
De Noailles inherited from her were immepse: 
but the amount cannot be ascertained, because 
she had concealed a large part of her wealth. 

A cousin of her's, the Archbishop of Roues, 
who created so much trouble with respect 
to the constitution, followed his dear cousin 
into the other world exactly a week afterwards, 
on the same day and at the same hour. 

Nobody knows what the King said to Main- 
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tencm im hk death bed. Sbe had retired to St 
Cyr before he died: they fetched her back» 
biit she did not stay to the end« I thiiik the 
Ksig repented of his ibliy in having married 
h^r ; aod indeed, notwithstanding all her con^ 
trivances^ she co^d not permiade him to dtelarfe 
their marriage. She wept for the King's deadly 
but was not so deeply afflicted as she ought to 
hare been. She always flattered herself with 
the hope of reigning togetiier with the Duke 
du Maine. 

From the beginning to the end of their con- 
nection the King's society was always irksome 
to her, and she did not scruple to say so to her 
own relalions. She had before been much 
accustomed to the company of men, but 
afterwards dare see none \mt- £he Kiiig, whom 
she never loved, and fads ministers. This made 
her ill-tempered, and she did not fail to make 
those persona feel its eiects who were within 
her power. My son and I have had our share 
of it. She thought only of two things, her 
ambilvon and her amusement The old sorceress 
never loved any one but her fevourite the Dttke 
du Maine. Perceiving that the Daupfaine was 
desirous of acting for herself, and profiting by 
the King's favour ; that she ridiculed her to her 
attendants, and seemed not disposed to yield to 
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her dofninatlon^ she withdrew heat attenlioii 
Crom her, and if the DaupMne had not pos- 
sessed great influ^ice with the King, Maio- 
tenon would have turned round upon her former 
lavourite ; she was therefore very soon consoled 
for this Princess's death. She thought to have 
the King entirely at her disposal through the 
Duke du Maine, and it was for this re£»oii that 
she relied so much upon him, and was so deeply 
aflicted at his imprisonment 

She was not always so malicious, but her 
wickedness increased with her years. For us it 
had been well that she had died twenty years 
hefore, but for the honour of the late King 
that event ought to have taken place thirty-three 
years back ; for, if I do not mistake, she was 
Married to the Kii^ two years after the Queen's 
lieath, which happened^ve and thirty years aga 

If she had not been so outrageously inveterate 
against me, she could have done me much more 
iDfury with the King, but she sate about it too 
violently ; this caused the King to perceive that 
it Was mere malice and tiierefefe it had no 
efiect. There were three reasons why she hatod 
.me horribly : the first was, that the King treats 
ed me &vQU]rafaly. I was twenty4ive years of 
age when she came into power; she saw that in- 
^stetad of suffering myself to be govecned by her 
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I would ha^re my own way, and as the King 
was kind to me, that I should undecd^ve him 
and coulee} him not to sulfer himself to be 
Uiiidly led by so worthless a person. The se- 
cond reason was, that, knowing how much I 
must disapprove of her marriage witli the King, 
she imagined I should always be an obstade to 
her being proclaimed Queen ^ and the third 
waa» that I had always taken the Dauphine^s 
part whenever Maintenon had mortified her. 
The poor Dauphine did not know what to do 
with Maintenon, who possessed the King's heart, 
aad was acquainted with all his intentions^ 
Notwithstanding all the &vour she enjoyed, thiei. 
old lady was somewhat timid* If the Dauphine 
could have summoned courage to threaten 
Maintenon, as I advised her y to hint that her 
previous Ufe was well known, and that un-< 
less she behaved better to the Dauphine the 
latter virould expose her to the King, but that 
if, on the contrary, she would live quietly and 
on good terms, silence sho«ld be kept, then 
Maintenon would have pursued a very diiereiit 
cooduct. That wicked Bessola* always pre^ 

* Bessola was the Datiphine's German femme-de-chambrey 
and her conidaiite. 

K 2 
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vented this, because then she would have bad 
BO more tales to tell. 

One day I found the Dauphine in the greatest 
diirtxess and drowned in tears, because the old 
woman had threatened to make her miserable, 
to have Madame du Maine preferred to her, to 
nmke her odious to the whole court and the 
King besides. I laughed when she told me all 
this. ** Is it possible,"" I said, " with so much 
sense and courage as you possessj that you will 
suffer this old hs^ to frighten you thus. You 
can have nothing to fear : you are the Dauphine, 
the first person in the kingdom ; no one can do 
ydu any mischief without the most serious cause. 
When therefore they threaten you^ answer 
boldly r < I do not fear your menaces ; Madame 
de Maintenon is too much beneath me, and the 
King is too jusl: to condemn without hearing 
me* If you compel me, I will speak to him 
mysdf, and we shall see whether he will protect 
me or not* ** 

The Dauphine was not backward in repeating 
this word for word. The dd woman imme- 
diately said, ** This is not your own speech : this 
p^ceeds from Madame's bad advice ; you have 
not courage enough to think thus for yourself; 
however, we shall see whether Madame's friend- 
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ship win be proiUible to you or not/' But£rom 
that time forth she never threatened tiie Prin- 
cess. She had introduced the name of the 
Dochesit du Maine adroitly enough in her 
threats to the Dauphine, because having edu* 
cated th^ diike, she thought her power at court 
was unlimited^ and wished to shew that she 
could prefer the last Princess of the Blood be* 
fore the first person in France, and that there- 
fore it was expedient to submit to her and obey 
her. But Bessola, who was jealous of me, and 
could not bear that the Dauphine should confide 
in me, had been bought over by the old woman, 
to whom she betrayed us, and told her all that 
I had said to console the Princess: she was 
commissioned besides to torment and intimidate 
her mistress as much as possible, and acquitted 
herself to a miracle, terrifying her to deaths 
and at the same time seeming to act only from 
aMachment, and to be entirely devoted to her. 
The poor Dauphine never distrusted this wo- 
wan, who had been educated with her, and had 
accompanied her to France ; she did not ivm* 
gine that falsehood and perfidy existed to such 
an extent as this infernal creature carried them. 
I was perfectly amazed at it ; I opposed Be9^ 
sola, and did all I could to console the Dau< 
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pfaioe^ and to allei^te her vex!ation« Sbe UAA 
me/ whai siie was dying, that I had prolonged 
her life by two years, by inspiriiig her wiA 
courage. My exertions however procured for 
me Maintenon'^ cordial hatred, which lasted 
to the end of her life. Although liie Dauphine 
might have something to reproach herself with, 
she was not to be taken to task for it by that 
old woman, for who had ever led a less circum- 
spect life than she ? In public, or when we were 
together, she never said any thing unpleasant to 
me, for she knew that I would not have failed 
to answer her properly, as I knew her whole 
life. Yillarceaux had told me more of her than 
I desired to know. 

Vflxn the King was talking to me on Ms 
death*bed, she turned as red as the fire. ** Go 
away, Madame,*' tiaid she j " the King is too 
much afiected while he talks to you ; it may do 
him harm ; pray, go away." As I went out, 
she followed me, and said, "Do not think, 
Madame, that I have ever done you an ill turn 
with the Kiiiig.'' I answered her with tears, for 
I thought I should choke with grief: " Ma- 
dame, do not let us talk upon that suljgect,'' 
and so quitted her. 

That humpbacked old Fagon, her favourite. 
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UBid to wy, tiiat he dtsliked Chr»tianit|r, he^ 
cause it wcnild not allow him to build a tem^ 
to Maiiit^iQDy and an altar to worship her. 

The only trait in -her character that I can 
find to praise, is her conduct to Mcmtche* 
vreuil ; although she was a wicked old devil, 
Maintrau>o had reason to love her and be kind 
to her, for she had fed and clothed her when 
Maintenon was in great want. 

I believe the old woman would not procuce 
for Madame de Dangeau* the privilege of the 
tabouret, only because she was a German, and 
oigood family. She once had two young girb 
from Strasbourg brought to Courti afid made 
them pass for Countesses Falatine» placing 
then) in the office of attendants upon heir 
nieces. I did not know a word of it until the 
Daiiphine came to tell it me with tears in her 
eyes. I said to her, *^ Do not disturb youmelf, 
leave me alone to act, wb^i I have a good reason 
for what I do, I despise the old witch.'' Whfin 
I saw from my window the niece walking, with 
these German girls, I went into the garden and 
met them* I called one of them, and asked her 



* Sophia de Loewenstein, second wife of Philippe de 
Coufcillon^ Marqab de Dangeou, author of the Jownal )de fa 
Cour de Lms XIV. 
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who she was. She.toid me, boldly, that €ke 
was a Coantess Palatine of Lutzelstein. ^< By 
the left hand?" lasked, "No," she replied, "I 
am not illegitimate : the young Count Palatine 
married my mother, who is of the house of 
Gehlen." " In that case," I said, •• you cannot 
be Countess Palatine ; for we nearer allow such 
unequal marriages to hold good. I will tell 
you moreover, that you lie, when you say that 
the Count Palatine married your mother ; she 
ig a , and the Count has married her no 

more than a hundred others have done; I 
know her lawful husband is a hautboy-player. 
If you presume, in future, to pass yourself off 
as a Countess Palatine, J will have you stripped; 
let me never again hear any thing of this : but 
if you will follow my advice, and take your 
proper name, I shall not rf^proach you. And 
now yojx see what you have to choose be- 
tween." The girl took this so much to heart 
that she died some days afterwards. As for 
the second, she was sent to a boarding-house in 
Palis, where she became as bad as her mother; 
but as she changed her name, I did not trouble 
myself any further about her. I told the Dau- 
phine what I had done, who was veiy much 
x>bliged to me ; and confessed she should not 
have had courage enough to do it herself. She 



feared tiiat the King would be displeased with 
me ; but he only said to me, jestingly, '* One 
must not play tricks with you about your 
family, for it seems to be a matter of life or 
death with you." I replied — " I hate lies." 

There was a troop of Italian players, who 
had got up a comedy, called die Pi^tedded 
Prude. When I learnt they were going to 
reprosaiit it I sent for them, and told th^m 
not to do so. It was in vain : diey played it, 
and got a great deal of money by it ; \mt they 
were afterwards sent away in conseqiiencei 
They then came to me, and wanted me to in* 
teccede for them ; but I said, ** Why did you 
not take my advice." It was said, they hit off 
tjie character of Maintenon with the most 
atOiusii^ fidelity. I should have liked to see 
it, but I would not go, iest the old woman 
should have told the King that I had planned 
it out of ill-will to her.* 



. * The Italian pbjers who were sent away by Louis XIV^i 
CD acooimt of this pitece, were recalled during, tl^ fVgeoeyi 
took the title of the Regent's Comedians, and were very 
successful. . 
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SECT. VII. 

The Queeiv-consort of Lords XIV. 

, Our Queen was excessively ignorant, but the 
IdSodest and most virtuous woman in the world; 
die had a certain greatness in her manner, and 
knew how to hold a court extremely well. She 
believed every thing the King told her, good 
or bad. Her teeth were very ugly, being Mack 
and broken. It was said, that this proceeded 
fkom her being in the constant habit of takii^ 
chocolate ; she also frequently ate garlick. She 
was short and fat» and her skin was very whke. 
When she was not walking, or dancing, she 
seemed much taller. She ate frequently, and 
for a kmg time ; but her food was always cut 
in pieces as small as if they ware for a sing- 
ing bird. She could not forget her country, 
and bermanners were always reoiarkably Spanish. 
She was very fond of play ; she played basset, 
reversis, ombre, and sometimes a little pri- 
mero ; but she never won, because she did not 
know how to play. 

She had such an affection for the King, that 
she used to watch his ey^^ to do whatever 



might be s^^reeable td him : if he only lodked 
at b&r kindly, she was in good q»rits for the 
rest of the day. She was very glad when Hie 
King quitted his mistresses for her; and dis- 
played so much satisfaction at at, that it ww 
commonly remarked. She had no objection 
to being joked upon this subject ; and, upon 
sadi occasions, used to laugh, andiwink, and 
rub her little hands. 

One day the Queen, after hiaving conversed 
for half an hour with Prince Egon de Furstem- 
berg,* took me aside, and said tome, ** Did 
you know what M. de Strasbourg has been 
saying? I have not understood him at iH.** 
A few minutes afterwards, the ffishop t^id to 
me, ^* Did your Royal Highness hear vfhkt the 
Queen said to me ? I have not comprehaided 
a single word." " Then," said I, " Why did 
you answer her.** " I thought," He replied, "fliat 
it would have been indecorous to have appeared 
not to understand her Mi^esty." This made 
me laugh so miuch, that I was obliged, pre^ 
cipitately, to quit the Chamber. 

The Queen died of an abscess under her aratu 
Instead of making it burst, Fagon, who was 
unfortunately then her physician, had her 

* Otrdioal FunCemberg, Bishop of Strasbourg. 
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Mooded; this drove in the dbseess: tiie dis« 
wder attacked her internally; and an emetic, 
which was administered after her bleeding, hod 
the efect of killing the Queen. Tl^ sui^gebn 
who blooded her said, ** Have you considered 
this well, Sir? It will be the death o€ my 
Mistress !'* Fi^gon replied, " Do as I bid you/* 
Gervais H^b Suigeon wept, and said to Fagon, 
" You have resolved then that my Mistress 
shall die by my hand P' Fagon had her blooded 
at eleven o'clock ; at noon he gave her an 
emetic; and, three hours afterwards, she was 
dead. It may be truly said, that with her 
died all the happiness of France. The King 
was deeply grieved by this event, which that 
old villain Fagon brought about, expressly for 
the purpose of confirming that mischievous 
dd woman's fbrtune. 

After the Queen's death I also happened to 
have an abscess. Fagon did all he could to 
make the King. recommend me to be blooded ; 
but I said to him, in his Majesty's presence, 
^* No, I shall do no such thing ; I shall treat 
myself according tp my own method ; and if 
you had done the same to the Queen, she 
would have been alive now. I shaU suffer the 
abscess to gather, and then I shall have it 
opened." I did so, and soon got well. The 
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King said very kindly to me, '' Madame» I am 
afbud you will kill yourself." I replied, laugh- 
ing, " Your Majesty is top good to me, but 
I am quite satined with not having followed 
my physician's advice, and you will soon see 
that I shall do very well/* 

After my convalescence, I said at table, in 
presence of my two doctors, Daguin, who w^ 
then first physician, and Fagon, who succeeded 
him upon jMs being disgmced, " Your Majesty 
sees that I was right to have my own way; 
for I am qaite well, notwithstanding all the wise 
sayings and arguments of these gentlemen/^ 
Tbey were a little confused, but put it off 
with a lai^b ; and Fagon said to me, ^ When 
fidks are as robust as you, Madame, they may 
venture to risk somewhat** I replied, " If 
I am robust, it is because I never take medi- 
cine but on urgent occasions.*' 
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SECT. VIIL 
Philippe /., DuJce of Orleans. 

Cardinal M^izarin perceiyifig that the King 
had leu readiness thw his brother* was appre- 
hensive lest the latter should become . txw 
leaiined ; he therefore enjoined the pceseptor* 
ta let him f^ay» and not to suffer him to apply 
to his studies. << What can you be thinking of 
M. La Mothe le Vayer/' ssdd the Cai^diml^ 
" would you try to make the King's brotiier a 
clever man ? if hje should be more wise than bis 
brother, he would not be qualified Cor implicit 
obedience/' 

Never were two brothers more totally dif- 
ferent in their appearance, than* the King and 
Monsieur. The King was tall, with light hair, 
his mien was good, and his deportment manly* 
Monsieur, without having a vulgar air, was very 
small ; his hair and eye-brows were quite black ; 
his eyes were dark, his face long and narrow, 
his nose large, his mouth small, and his teeth 

* Fran^otg de la Mothe le Vayer was Mimsieur's pre- 
ceptor. 
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very bad; he was food of p)ay» of hdidiflg 
drawin^'focMm, of eatings dancing, and dreat ; 
m aborts of 931 that women are fond o£ The 
King loved the chace, music, and the theatre ; 
my husband rather affected large parties, and 
masquerades : his brother was a man of great 
gallantry, and I do not believe my husband was 
ever in love during his life. He danced wdH* 
b^ in a feminine manner; be could not dance 
like a man, because his shoes were too high* 
heeled. £xce|)ttng whw he was with the army, 
be would never get on horseback. The soldiers 
uaed to say, tiiat he was more afiraid of being 
sunhburat, and of the blackness of the powder, 
than of the musket-baUs ; and it was very true* 
He was very fond of buildmg^ Before be bad 
t^ Palais Royal conqdeted, and particularly 
the grand ^artment, the place wa» in my 
opinion perfectly horjible;. although^ iJ^ the 
Queen Mother's time, it had bem very much 
admired. He was. m fond of the rii^ng of 
b^ that be used to go to Paris on All Soub^ 
day for the purpose of heachig the belts, whidh 
are rung during the whole of the vigils on that 
day : he Uked no other musk, aaid wns often 
laughed at for it by his framda. He would 
join m the joke, and ccoifesa tlmt a peed of 
bella delighted him beyond aU . expressKxa. He 
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Kked Paris better than any otfarer place, becatise 
his secretary was there, and he lived under less 
restraint Aan at Versailles. He wrote so badly 
that he was often puzzled to read his own 
letters, and wonld bring them to me to decipher 
then^. <* Here, Madame,'' he used to say, 
laughing, '^ you are accustomed to my writing ; 
be so good as to read me this, for I really cannot 
tell what I have been writing." We have often 
laughed at it 

, He was of a good disposition enough, and if 
he bad not yielded so entitely to the bad advice 
qf> his favourites, he would have been the best 
master in the world. I loved him, although he 
had caused me a great deal of pain ; but during 
the last three years of his life that was totally 
altered. I had brought him to laugh at his own 
weakness, and even to take jokes without caring 
far them. From liie period that I had been 
calumniated and accused, he would suffer no one 
again to annoy me ; he had the most perfect ccm- 
fidfeiice in me, and took my part so decidedly, 
that his favourites dare not practise against me. 
But before liiat I had suffered terribly. I was 
just about to be happy, when Providence thought 
fit to' deprive me of my poor husband. For 
thiily years I had been labouring to gain him 
to myself, and just as my de«^gn seemed to be 
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acccHnpIished, he died* He had been so much 
importuned upon the subject of my affection 
for him, that he begged me for heaven's *8ake 
not 1;o love him any longer, because it was so 
troublesome. I never suffered him go alone 
any where, without his express orders. 

The King often complained that he had not 
been allowed to converse sufficiently with people 
in his youth ; but taciturnity was a part of 
his character, for Monsieur, who was brought 
up with him, conversed with every body. 
The King often laughed and said, that Mon- 
»eur's chattering had put him out of coii^ 
ceit with talking. We used to joke Mon- 
»eur upon his once asking questions of a 
person who came to see him. ** I suppose, Sir,'' 
said he, ** you come from the army ?** ** No 
Sir j" replied the visitor, ** I have never jomed 
it.*' — " You arrive here then from your country 
house ?•* " Sir, I have no country house." — 
'^ In that case, I imagine you zxe living at 
Paris with your family ?" " Sir, I am not mar- 
ried." Every body present at this burst into a 
laugh, and Monsieur in some confusion had 
nothing more to say. It is true, that Monsieur 
was more generally liked at Paris than the 
King, on account of his affability. When the 
King however wished to make himself agreeable 
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to any penKXi, his manners were the most en* 
gaging possible, and he won people's hearts much 
mor€ readily than my husband ; for the latter^ 
as well as my son» was too generally civiL He 
did not distinguish people sufficiently, and be- 
haved very well only to those who were at- 
tached to the Chevalier de Lorraine/ and his 
favourites. 

Monsieur was not of a temper to feel any sor- 
row very deeply. He loved his children too well 
even to reprove them when they deserved it j 
and if he had occasion to make complaints of 
them, he used to come to me with them* 
" But, Monsieur," I have said, ** they are your 
children as well as mine, why do you not correct 
them ?*' He replied, " I do not know how to 
scold, and besides, they would not care for me 
if I did J they fear no one but you." By 
always threatening the children with me, he 
kept them in constant fear of me. He estranged 
them from me as much as possible, but he left 
me to exercise more authority over my ,elder 
daughter and over the Queen of Sicily thi^n 
over my son : he could not however prevent 
my occasionally telling them what I thought. My 
■-' ■ ■ • . ' ■ . _ 1 1 1 1 

* I%tlippe de Lorraine Armagnac, Knight of Malta, 
. calkd I< Chevalier de Lonainei Montieiir'a ikVourite. 
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daughter never gave nie any cause to con^lain 
of her. Monsieur was always jealous of the 
children, and was afraid they would love me 
better than him : it was for this reason that he 
made them believe I disapproved of almost all 
they did. I generally pretended not to see 
this contrivance. 

Without being really fond of any woman, 
Monsieur used to amuse himself all day in the 
company of old and young ladies, to please the 
King : in order not to be out of the Court 
fashion, he even pretended to be amorous ; but 
he coidd not long keep up a deception so con- 
trary to his natural inclination. Madame de 
Fiennes said to him one day, <* You are in 
much more danger from the ladies you visit, 
than they are from you." It was even said, 
that Madame de Monaco had attempted to*give 
him some violent proofs of her affection. He 
pretended to be in love with Madame de 
Grancei ; but if she had had no other lover 
than Monsieur, she might have preserved her 
reputation. Nothing culpable ever passed be- 
tween them; and he always endeavoured to 
avoid being alone with her. She herself said„ 
that whenever they happened to be alone, he 
was in the greatest terror, and pretended to 
have the tooth-ache or the head-ache. They 

L 2 
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told a story of the lady asking him to touch 
her, and that he put on his gloves before doing 
80. I have often heard him rallied about this 
anecdote, and have often laughed at it 

Madame de Grancei was one of the most 
foolish women in the world. She was very 
hand3ome at the time of my arrival in France, 
and her figure was as good as her face : be- 
sides, she was not so much disregarded by 
others as by my husband i for, before the 
ChevaUer de Lorraine became her lover, she 
had had a child. I knew well that nothing had 
passed between Monsieur and Grancei, and I was 
never jealous of them ; but I could not endure 
that she should derive a profit from my house- 
hold, and that no person could purchase an 
employment in it without paying a douceur to 
h^r. I was also often indignant at her inso- 
lence to me, andat her frequently embroiling me 
with Monsieur. It was for these reasons, and 
not from jealousy, as was fancied by those who 
knew nothing about it, that I sometimes sharply 
reprimanded her. » The Chevalier de Lorr^ne, 
upon his return from Rome, became her de- 
clared lover. It was through his contrivances, 
and those of D'Effiat, that she was brought into 
the house of Monsieur, who really cared no- 
thing about her. Her continued solicitations, 
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and the behaviour of the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
had so much disgusted Monsieur, that, if he 
had lived, he would have got rid of them both. 

He had become tired of the Chevalier de 
Lorraine, because he had found out, that his 
attachment to him proceeded from interested 
motives. When Monsieur, misled by his fa^ 
vourites, did something which was neither just 
nor expedient, I used to say to him, " Out of 
complaisance to the Chevalier de Lorraine, yon 
put your good sense into your pocket, and 
button it up so tight that it cannot be seen." 

After my husband's death I saw Grancei 
only once j I met her in the garden. When 
she ceased to be handsome sh^ fell into utter 
despair ; and so great a change took place in 
her appearance, that no one would have known 
her. Her nose, before so beautiful, grew long 
and large, and was covered with pimples, over 
each of which she put a patch ; this had a very 
singular effect : the red and white paint too 
did not adhere to her face. Her eyes were 
hollow and sunken, and the alteration which 
this had caused in her face cannot be imagined. 
In Spain they lock up all the ladies at night, 
even to the sei^tuagensLvy Jermnes de chambre* 
When Grancei followed our Queen to Spain as 
dame d^atovr, she was locked up in the 
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evening, and was in great grief about it When 
she was dying, she cried, " Ah, mon Dieu* 
must I die, who have never once thought of 
death ?'* She had never done any thing but 
sit at play with her lovers until five or six 
o'clock in the morning, feast and smoke to- 
bacco, and follow, uncontrouled, her natural 
inclinations. When she reached her climac- 
teric, she said, in despair, << Alas, I am' growing 
old, I shall have no more children.*' This was 
exceedingly amusing ; and her friends, as weU 
as her enemies, laughed at it. She once had a 
high dispute with Madame de BouiUon. One 
evening, Grancei chose to hide herself in one 
of the recesses, formed by the windows in the 
chamber of the former lady ; who, not thinking 
she was heard, conversed very freely with the 
Marchioness D'Alluye,* respecting the libertine 
life of Grancei ;. in the course of which she said 
several strange things respecting the treatment 
which her lovers had experienced from her. 
Orancei^at length rushed out, and fell to abu- 
sing Madame de Bouillon like a Billingsgate. 
The latter was not silent, and some excee(£ngly 

* N. de FouHloux, Marchioness d'AUuye ; she was impli- 
cated in the affair of the prisons in 1680, and quitted France 
with the Countess de Soissons, sister of the Duchess de 
Bouillon. 
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elegimt discourse passed between them. Ma- 
dame de Bouillon made a complaint against 
Grancei ; in the first place, for having listened 
to her conversation; and, in the second, for 
having insulted her in her own house. Mon- 
»eur reproved Grancei ; told her that she had 
brought this inconvenience upon herself by her 
own indiseretioo, and ordered her to be r^con- 
dlqd.wit^ her adversary. " How can I," 
said Grancei, ** be reconciled to Madame de 
Bouillon, after all the wicked things she has 
said about me?'' But, after a moment's re^ 
flection, she added, '< Yes, I can, for she did 
not 9ay I was ugly." They afterwards emr 
bjaoec^ and made it Qp« 

« » * » * - 

* « * * * 

MoQsieur was taken ill at ten o'dock at 
night, but he did not die until the next day at 
noon. I can never think of this ni^t without 
horror. I remained with him from ten at xAg^ 
until five the next mornic^, when he lost all 
.consciousness.* 

The Electors of Germany would not peraut 
Monsieur to write to them in the same style as 
the King did. 

* The Duke of Orleans died of apoplexy the 9th June 
1701. ^ Vide Lei Mimoires de Dangeau, 
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SECT. IX. 

Philippe IL Duke of Orleans^ Regent 
of France. 

From the age of fourteen to that of fifteen 
years, my son was not ugly; but after that 
time, he became very much sunburnt in Italy 
and Spain. Now, however, he is too ruddy ; 
h€^ is iat, but not tall, and yet he does not seem 
disagreeable to me. The weakness of his eyes 
causes him sometimes to squint When he 
dances, or is on horseback, he looks very weB ; 
but he walks horridly ill. In his childhood he was 
so delicate, that he could not even kneel without 
falling through weakness; by degrees, however, 
his strength improved. He loads his stomach too 
mudi at table : he has a notion that it is good 
to make only one meal ; instead of dinn^, he 
takes only one cup of chocolate, so that by 
supper he is extremely hungry and thirsty. In 
answer to whatever objections are made to this 
regimen, he says he cannot do business after 
eating. When he gets tipsy, it is not with strong 
potations, but with Champagne or Tokay. He 
is not very fond of the chase. The weakness 
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of his sight arose from an accident which befel 
him at the age of four years, and which was 
something like an apopleiey. He sees well 
enough near, and can read the smallest writing ; 
but at the distance of half the room he cannot 
distinguish persons without a glass. He had an 
•application of a powder to that eye which is 
worst, and although it had caused intolerabte 
pain ta every other person who had used it, it 
seemed to Jiave no effect upon him, for he 
laughed and chatted as usual. He found some 
benefit from this; but M. Geudron was too 
severe for him. That physician ffythBde the 
petits^otiperSf and the amusement which usually 
followed them : this was not agreeable to my 
son, and those who used to frequent them to 
their own advantage ; they therefore persuaded 
him to adopt some other remedies, which almost 
deprived him of wght. For the last forty years 
(1719), that is to say since the acx^ident hap- 
pened, the montii of October has never elapsed 
without his health and eyesight being affected 
towards the 21st in some way or other. 

He was only seventeen years old when he was 
married. If he had not been threatened with im- 
prisonment in the old castle of Villers-Coterets, 
and if hopes had not been given him of seeing the 
Duchess of Bourbon as he wished, they could 
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not have induced him to form this accursed 
marriage. It is my son's unlucky destiny to 
have for a wife a woman who is desirous of 
ruling every thing with her brothers. It is 
commonly said,, that where one sins there one 
suffers ; and thus it has hs^pened to my sou 
with respect tp his wife and his brother-in-law. 
If he had not inflicted upon me tbie dewiest 
vexation by uniting himself to this low rac€^ he 
might now speak to them boldly. I never 
quarrelled with my son ; but he was angiy with 
me about this marriage, which he had contracted 
against my inclination.^ As I sincerely love 
him^ I have forgotten it ; and I do not believe 
that we shall ever quarrel in future. Whf n I 
have any thing to say about his conduct, I say 
it openly, and there is an end of it. He behaves 
to me very respectfully. I did ail in my power 
to prevent his marriage ;. but since it did take 
place, and with his consent, though without 
mine, I wish now only for his tranquillity. His 
wife fancies that she has done himaQi hcHiQur in 
marrying him, because he is only the $K>n of ^e 
brother of a king, while she is the dai^hter of a 



* Duclos says in his Memoirs, that when the Duke of 
Orleans told his mother of his intendM marriage, she was m 
^$o gveati a raget,- that she MUBdiy boxed his eat*. 
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king ; but^he will not perceive that she is abo the 
daughter of a — — .* He was obliged to put 
down all his feelings of nobility ; and if I had 
a hundred crowns for as many times as he has 
since repented it, I could almost buy France 
for the King, and pay his debts. My son visite 
his wife every day, and when she is in good 
humour he stays with her a long time; but 
when she is ill-tempered, which unfortunatdy 
happens too often, he goes away without saying 
any thing* I have every reason to be satisfied 
with him ; he lives on very good terms wilh 
me, and I have no right to complain of his con- 
duct : but I see that he does not repose much 
confidence in me, and I know many persons to 
whom he is more communicative. 

I love my son with all my heart ; but I can- 
not see how any one else can, for his manners 
are little calculated to inspire love. In the first 
place; he is incapable of the passion, or of being 
attached to any one for a long time*; in the 
second, he is not sufficiently polished and gal- 
lant to make love, but sets about it rudely and 



« This singular pride of the Duchess of Orleans, the 
Regent's wife, with respect to her birth, caused her lo be 
compered to Minerva, who, not acknowledging her^ molhir,, 
boasted of being the daughter of Juf^ter. 
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coarsely; in the third, he is very indiscreet, 
and tells plainly all that he has done. I have 
said to him a hundred times, " I wonder how 
any woman can run after you, whom they ought 
rather to fly from." He would reply, laughing, 
" Ah ! you do not know the libertine women 
of the present day; provided they are talked 
of, they are satisfied." There was an affair of 
gallantry, but a perfectly honourable one, be- 
tween him and the Queen of Spain. I do not 
know whether he had the good fortune to be 
agreeable to her, but I know he was not at nJl 
in love with her. He thought her mien and 
figure good, but neither her manners nor her 
face were agreeable to him. He was not in any 
degree romantic, and not knowing how to con- 
duct himself in this affair, he said to the Duke 
de Grammont, " You understand the manner of 
Spanish gallantry; pray tell me a little what I 
I ought to say and do." He could not however 
suit the fancy of the Queen, who was for pure 
gallantry ; those who were less delicate he was 
better suited for, and for this reason it was said 

that libertine women used to run after him. 

• # • # « 

He never denied that he was indiscreet and 
inconstant Being one day with me at the 
theatre, and hearing Val^re say he was tired of 
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his mistress, " That has been my case often/* 
he cried. I told him he never was in love in 
his life, and that what he called love was mere 
debauchery. He replied, " It is very true that 
I am not a hero of romance, and that I do not 
make love like a Celadon, but I love in my way." 
" Your way," I said, " is an extremely gross 
one."* • * This made him laugh. 

He likes the business of his gallantry to be 
conducted with beat of drum, without the least 
refinement. He reminds me of the old Pa-, 
triarchs, who were surrounded by women. 



All women do not please him alike. He does not 
like fine airs so well as profligate manners: the 
opera-house dancers are hisfavourites. The women 
run after him from mere interest, for he pays them 
well. A pleasant adventure enough happened 
last winter: A young and pretty woman visited 
my son in his cabinet ; he presented her with a 
diamond of the value of 2,000 louis and a box 
worth 200. This woman had. a jealous husband, 
but she had eflfrontery enough to shew him the 
jewels which she said had been ofifered to her a 
great bargain by persons who wanted the mo- 
ney, and she begged him not to let such an oppor- 
tunity slip. The credulous husband gave her 
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the money she asked for. She thanked him, put 
the box in her dressing-case, and the diamond on 
her finger and displayed it in the best company. 
When she was asked where she got the ring and 
die box ? " M. de Parab^re gave them to me,** 
she said ; and he, who happened to be present, 
added, ** Yes, I gave them to her ; can one do 
less, when one has for a wife a lady of quality 
who loves none but her husband?" This caused 
some mirth ; for other people were not so simple 
as the husband, and knew very well where the 
presents came from. If my son has a queen- 
sultana, it is this Madame de Parabere. Her 
mother, Madame de la Vieuville, was dame 
d'atour to the Duchess de Bern.* It was there 
that my son first became acquainted with the 
daughter, who is now a widow : she is of a 
slight figure, dark complexion, and never psdots; 
her eyes and mouth are pretty ; she is not very 
sensible, but is a desirable little person. My 
son says he likes her, because she tibinks of 
nothing but amusing herself, and never inter* 
feres with other affeirs. That would be very 
well if she were not a drunkard, and if she did 
not make my son eat and drink so much, and 

• Marie Madeleine de la Vieuville, Countess de .la Para- 
bere ; it was she whom the Regent used to call ** his little 
black crow." 
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take him to a &rm which she has at Aoii^res, 
and where he sometimes sups with her and tibe 
country folks. It is said that he becomes a 
little jealous of Farab^re, in which case he must 
love her more than he has done yet. I often 
tell him, that if he really loved^ he would not 
suffer his mistresses to run after others, atid to 
commit such frequent infidelities. He replied^ 
that there was no such thing as love» except in 
romances. He broke with Seri, because, as he 
said, she wanted him to love her like an Arcadian, 
He has often made me laugh at his complaining 
of this seriously, and with an air of great a£Bic- 
tion. " Why do you disturb yourself?" I have 
said to him i *^ if tiiat is not agreeable to you» 
leave her aJlme. You are not obliged to feign a 
love which you do. not feel.'* This convince 
me, however, that my son is incapable of love. 
He willingly eats, drinks, sings, and amuses him^ 
self with his mistresses, but to love one of them 
more than another is not his way. He is not 
afraid, of application ^ but when he has been: 
actively engaged from morning till night, he is 
glad to divert himself at sapper with sudb per* 
sons% . It is for this reason that Farabere, who 
is said to be a great fool, is so agreeable to him. 
She eats and drinks astonit^ingly, and plays 
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absurd tricks, which divert him, and make him 
forget his labour. 

My son, it must be allowed, possesses some 
great qualities. He has good sense, understands 
several languages, is fond of reading, speaks 
well, has studied much, is learned and ac* 
quaintedwith most or the arts, however diffi- 
cult. He is a musician, and does not compose 
badly; he paints well, he understands che- 
mistry, is well versed in history, and is 
quick of comprehension. He soon, however^ 
gets tired of every thing. He has an excellent 
memory j is expert in war, and fears nothing 
in the world : his intentions are always just and 
fidr, and if his actions are ever otherwise, it is 
the fault of others. His only faults are that he 
is too kind, not sufficiently reserved, and apt to 
believe people who have less sense than himself: 
he is therefore often deceived, for the knaves 
who know his easiness of temper will run all 
risks with him. All the misfortunes and incon- 
veniences which befall him spring from that 
cause. His other fault is one not common to 
Frenchmen, the easiness with which womenr can 
persuade him ; and this often brings him into do- 
mestic quarrels. He can refuse them nothing; and 
even carries his complaisance so far as to give 
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tfaemmiirksofafl^ction,withoutreaUyliki]igthaQat^ 
When I tell him that he is too good ; he says^ 
" Is it not better to be good than bad ?" He 
was always extremely weak, too, with respect to 
lovers, who chose to make him their confidant 

The Duke de Saint Simon was one day 
exceedingly annoyed at this weakness of my 
son, and said to him angrily, " Ah ! there you 
are j since the days of Louis le Debonnairei 
there has been nobody so debonnaire as your* 
self." My son was much amused at it. 

When he is under the necessity of saying 
any thing harsh, he is much more pained at 
it than the person who experiences the dis- 
grace. 

He is not fond of the country, but prefers^ 
living in town. He is in this respect like- 
Madame de Longueville, who was tired ta 
death of being in Normandy, where her hus- 
band was.* Those who were about her said, 
" Mon Dieu, Madame, <^jpu are eaten up with 
ennui; will you not t^ke some amusement? 
There are dogs, and a beautiful forest, will you 



* The Duke de Longueville was Governor of Normandy ; 
and after the reduction of Bourdeaux, in 1652, the Duchess, 
de Longueville received an order from the court to repair tOk 
her husband. 
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hunt?*'— ^* No;*'' she replied, "I don't like hunt- 
ing."—" Will you work ?"— " No; I don't like 
work."— ^" Will you take a walk, or play at 
some game ?"-^« No ; I like neither the one 
nor the other." — " What will you do th^ ?" 
they asked. « What can I do?" she said j " I 
hate innocent pleasures." 

My son understands music well, as all the 
musicians agree. He has composed two or 
three, operas, which are. pretty. La Fare, his 
captain of the guards, wrote the words. He 
had them played in his palace, but never would 
permit them to be represented on the public 
stage. 

When he had nothing to do, he painted, for 
one of the Duchess's cabinets, all the pas- 
toral romance of Daphnis and Chloe.* With 
the exception of the first, he invented and 
painted all the subjects. They have been en- 



* The designs for the romance o£ Daphnis and Chloe, were 
composed by the Regent, with the advice, and probably the 
assistance, of Claude Audran, a distinguished painter, whom 
Lebrun often employed to help him with his large pictures. 
He painted a part of the battles of Alexander. These designs 
were engraved by Benoit Audran ; they embellish what is 
called " the Regent's edition " of the Pastoral of Longus, 
which was printed under his inspection in the year 1718. It 
is somewhat surprising that Madame should speak so dis- 
dainfully of so eminent an artist as Benoit Audran. 
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graved by one Audran. The Duchess thought 
them so pretty, that she had them worked in a 
larger size in tapestry ; and these, I think, are 
better than the engravings. 

My son's learning has not the least tinge of 
pedantay. He knows a quantity of facetious 
stories, which he learnt in Italy and in Spain : he 
does not tell them badly ; but I like him better 
in his more serious moods, because they bt'6 
more natural to him. When he talks upon 
learned topics, it is easy to see that they are 
rather troublesome to him than otherwise. I 
often blamed him for this ; but he used to 
reply, that it was not his fault : that he was 
ready enough to learn any thing, but that when 
he once knew it, he no longer took pleasure in it. 

He is eloquent enough, and when he chooses 
he can talk with dignity. He has a Jesuit for 
his confessor, but he does not suffer himself to 
be ruled by him. He pretends that his daughter 
has no influence over him. He was delighted 
when he obtained the command of the Spanish 
army, and was pleased with every thing in that 
country ; this procured him the hatred of the 
Princess des Ursins, who feared that my son 
would diminish her authority, and gain more of 
the confidence of the Spaniards than she pos- 
sessed. 

M 2 
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He learned to cook during his stay with the 
army in Spain. 

I cannot tell where he learnt so much pa- 
tience i I am sure it was neither from Monsieur 
por from me. 

When he acted from himself I always found 
him reasonable ; but he too often confided in 
rogues, who had not half his sense, and then all 
went wrong. 

My son is like all the rest of his family ; 
when they had become accustomed to a thing, 
they suffered it to go its own way. It was for 
this reason he could not persuade himself to 
shake off the Abb6 Dubois, although he knew 
him to be a rascal. This Abb6 had the im- 
pudence to try to persuade even me, that the 
marriage he had brought about was an excellent 
one. " But the honour which is lost in it,*' 
said I, "how will you repair that?" Old 
Maintenon had made immense promises to him, 
as well as to my son ; but, thank God, she kept 
neither the one nor the other. ' 

It is intolerable that my son will go about 
day and night with that wicked and impertinent 
Noce. I hate that Noce as I hate the devil. 
He and Broglio run all risks, because they are 
thus enabled to spunge upon my son. It is 
said that Noc6 is jealous of Parabere, who has 
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fallen in love with some one else. This proves 
that my son is not jealous. The person with 
whom she has fallen in love has long been a 
sort of adventurer: it is Clermont,* a captain 
in my son's Swiss Guard ; the same who pre- 
ferred Chouin to the great Princess of Conti. 
It is said that Noce utters whatever comes into 
his head, and about any persons ; this makes 
my son laugh, and amuses him, for Noce has 
wit, and can do this pleasantly enough. His 
father was under-governor to my son, who has 
thus been accustomed from his infancy to thiii 
wicked rascal, and who is very fond of him. 
I do not know for what reason, for he is a 
person who fears neither God nor man, and has 
not a single good point about him ; he is green, 
black, and deep yellow ; he is ten years older 
than my son : it is incredible how many mil- 
lions this mercenary rogue has drawn from him. 
Madame de Berri has told me, that Broglio's 
jokes consist only in saying openly the most 
horrible things. The Broglii are of Italian t" 

* Jean-Baptiste de Clermont Chate, who had an intrigue 
with Mademoiselle Chouin, fiUe d'honneur to the Princess of 
ContL — See Les Memoires des Caylusy and the note to the 
letter from Coulanges to Madame de S^vigne, 27th August 
1694 

\ From Lucem, in Piedmont, 
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extraction^ but have beealong settled in France. 
There were three brothers, the elder of whom 
died in the army : the second was an abb6 ; 
biit he cast aside his gown, and he is the knave 
of whom I have been speaking. The third* 
is still serving in the army, and, according to 
common report, is one of the best gentlemen 
in the world. My son does not like him so well 
as his good-for-nothing brother, because he is 
too serious, and would not become his buffoon. 
My son excuses himself by saying, that when 
he quits business he wants something to make 
him laugh, and that young Broglio is not old 
enough for this : that if he had a confidential 
business, or a warlike expedition to perform, 
he would prefer him; but that for laughing, 
and dissipation of all sorts, his elder brother is 
more fit. 

. My son has three natural children, two boys 
and a girl, of whom only one has been le- 
gitimated ; that is his son by Mademoiselle de 

* Fran^oise-Marie, Marshal, Duke de Broglio, born in 
167 1» entered the service 1689. He served in the different 
campaigns in Italy, Genoanj, and Flanders, until 174S, and 
died two years afterwards. In 1724 he was appointed am- 
bassador to England, where he concluded^ in the following 
year, the treaty of alliance between England, France, and 
Russia, 



Seriy* who was my makl of honour ; she was 
garteel and gay, but not pretty» nor of a good 
figure. This son was called the Chevalier 
d'Orleans. The other, who is now a lad of 
aghteen years, is the Abb6 de Saint Albin } h? 
had this child by Florence, an opera dancer, of 
a very neat figure, but a fool ; although, to look 
at her pretty face, one would not have thpught 
so. She is since dead. The third of my son*^ 
illegitimate children is a girl of fourteen yeaiip 
old, whom he had by Desmarets, an actress, 
who is still on the stage. This child has been 
^ucated at a convent at Saint Denis, but has 
not much inclination for a monastic life. When 
my SOB sent for her, she did not know who shia 
was. Desmarets wanted to lay another child 
to my son's account: but he replied, "No; that 
child is too much of a harlequin." When some 
one asked him what he meant, he said^ *^ It 
was of so many different piecieS, and therefor^ 
he renounced it." I do not know whether the 
mother did not afterwards give it to the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, who had some share in it, and 

* N. de Seri de la Boissiere : the father had been amhalh* 
sador in Holland. Mademoiselle de Sen w6» the Regeivt'^ 
•fitst mistress : he gave her tile title of CountiftSS d'Argi^nton. 
Her eon, the Chevalier d'Orleans, was Grand-Prietir of 
France. 
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^ho isacrificed to her the most beautifitil souff- 
box that ever was seen ; it was covered with 
harge diamonds. 

My first son was called the Duke de Valois;* 
but as this name was one of evil omen,t Mon- 
sieur would not suffer my other son to be called 
so; he took therefore the title of Duke de 
Chartres. After Monsieur's death, my son took 
the name of Orleans, and his son that of 
Chartres* 

My son is too much prejudiced in favour of 
his nation ; and although he sees daily that his 
countrymen are false and treacherous, he be- 
lieves there is no nation comparable to them. 
He is not very lavish of his praise ; and when 
he does approve of any thing, his sincerity gives 
it an additional value. 

As he is now in his forty-second year, the 
people of Paris do not forgive him for running 
about at balls, like a young fool, for the amuse- 
ment of women, when he has the cares of the 
kingdom upon his shoulders. When the late 

* Alexandre-Louis d'Orleans, Duke de Valois, died an 
mfimt ,on the 16th March 1676 : the Regent was born on 
Uie 4th of August 1674. 

f It is unnecejssary to mention the unhappy ends of 
Henri III^ and of the three Kings, his sons, who all died 
without issue. 
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King ascended the throne, he had reason to 
take his diversion: it is not so now. Night and 
day it is necessary to labour, in order to repair 
the mischief which the late King, or rather his 
ministers, did to the country. 

When my son gently reproached that old 
Maintenon for having maligned him, and asked 
her to put her hand upon her heart, and say 
whether her calumnies were true ; she replied, 
" I said it, because I believed it.*' My son 
replied, " You could not believe it, because 
you knew the contrary.'* She said, arrogantly, 
and yet my son kept his temper, " Is not the 
Dauphine dead ?*' — " Is it my fault," he re- 
joined, " th2^.she is dead? Was she immortal ?*' 
" Well," she replied, " I was so much dis- 
tressed at the loss, that I could not help de- 
testing him whom I was told was the cause of 
it" — ** But, Madame," said my son, " you 
know, from the report which has been made to 
the King, that I was not the cause, and that 
the Dauphine was not poisoned." — " I do know 
it," she replied, ** and I will say nothing more 
about it." 
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SECT. X. 

The Affairs of the Regency. 

The old Maintenon wished to have the 
Duke du Maine made Regent ; but my son*s 
harangue to the Parliament frustrated her in- 
tention. 

He was very angry with Lord Stair, because 
he beheved that he had done him an ill-office 
with the King of England, and prevented the 
latter from entering into the alliance with France 
and Holland. If that alliance had taken place, 
my son could have prevented the Pretender 
from beginning his journey ; but as England 
refused to do so, the Regent was obliged to do 
nothing but what was stipulated for by the 
treaty of peace ; tliat is to say, not to succour 
the Pretender with money nor arms : which he 
faithfully performed. He sent wherever Lord 
Stair requested.* He beUeved that the English 

* The Duke of Orleans ordered, in Lord Stair's presence, 
Contades, major of the guard, to arrest the Pretender on his 
passage through Chateau-Thierry ; but, adds Duclos, Con- 
tades was an intelligent man, and well acquainted with the 
Regent's secret intentions, and so he set out resolved not 
to find what he went in search o?. 
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people would not be well pleased to see their 
King allied to the Crown of France, 



1717. 

The Baron Goertz thought to entrap my son, 
who however did not trust him ; he would not 
permit him to purchase a single ship, and it was 
upon this that the Baron had built all his hopes 
of success. 

That tall Goertz, whom I have seen, has an 
unlucky physiognomy ; I do not believe that he 
will die a fair death.* 

The Memoir of the thirty noblemen t has so 
much angered my son, that he will hasten to 
pronounce sentence. 

* Goertz was the Swedish minister, and had been sent into 
Holland and France to favour the cause of the Pretender. 
He was arrested in Holland in 1717, and remained in prison 
for several months. He was a very cunning person, and a 
great political intriguer. On the death of Charles XII. he 
was taken before an extraordinary tribunal, and condenmed 
in an unjust and arbitrary manner to be beheaded^ which 
sentence toas executed in May 1719. 

f This was a protest by several noblemen against any 
flrrA which should interfere with the legitimated Princes. 
It contended that they could not be sentenced but by the 
States-GeneraU-See Les Fastes, SfC. de Louis XV^ 17 Mai 
1717. 
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1718. 

The whole of the Parliament was influenced 
against him. He made a remonstrance against 
this, which was certainly effected at the instiga- 
tion of the eldest bastard and his wife.* If any 
one spoke ill of ray son, and seemed dissatis- 
fied, the Duchess du Maine invited them to 
Sceaux, pitied and caressed them to hear them 
abuse my son. I wondered at his patience. He 
has great courage, and went steadily on without 
disturbing himself about any thing. Although 
the Parliament of Paris sent to all the other 
parliaments in the kingdom to solicit them to 
unite with it, none of them did so, but all re- 
mained faithful to my son. The libels which 
were dispersed, for the purpose of exciting the 
people against him, had scarcely any effect. I 
believe the plot would have succeeded better if 
the bastard and his wife had not engaged in it, 
for they were extraordinarily hated at Paris. 
My j5on told the parliament they had nothing to 
do with the coinage ;f that he would maintain 



* The Duke and Dachess du Maine. 
f The parliament had made a remonstrance against an 
edict of May 1718, ordering a new coinage, and increasing 

the 
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the royal authority, and deliver it to the King 
when he should be of age, in the same state as 
he had found it on his becoming Regent. 

The Marshal d'Uxelles hated my son mor- 
tally; but after the King's death he played the 
fawning dog so completely, that my son for- 
gave him and took him into favour again. In 
the latter affair he was disposed once more to 
follow his natural inclination : but my son having 
little value for whatever he could do, said, 
" Well, if he will not sign he may let it alone.'* 
When the Marshal saw my son was serious, and 
did not care at all for his bravadoes, he became 
submissive, and did what my son desired. 

The wife of the cripple, the Duchess du 
Maine, resolved to have an explanation with 
my son. She made a sententious speech, just as 
if she had been on the stage : she asked how 
he could think that the answer to Fitz Morris's 
book * should have proceeded from her, or 



the value of the currency. This edict was registered by the 
Mint. The decree of the Parliament which suspended the 
execution of the edict, and ordered a remonstrance to be 
made, was granted by the decree of a council at which the 
Regent presided. The Parliament made a fresh remon- 
strance, until silence was imposed upon it by a bed of 
justice, held at the Tuileries on the 26th of August. 

*Lettres de Fitiz-Moritz sur les Affaires du Terns (Gerties en 
1716 et linjy Rotterdam^ Leere, Rouen H Paris; 1718, 

12mo. 
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that a Princess of the Blood would degrade 
herself by composing libels ? She told him too 
that the Cardinal de Polignac was engaged in 
affidrs of too much importance to busy himself 
' in triflejs like this, and that M. de Malezieux 
was too much a philosopher to think of any 
thing but the sciences. For her own part, she 
said she had sufficient employment in educating 
her children- as became that royal dignity of 
which she had been wrongfully deprived. My 
son only replied to her thus : " I have reason to 
believe that these libels have been got up at your 
house, and by you, because that fact has been 
attested by persons who have been in your ser- 
vice, and who have seen them in progress ; be- 
-■ ■ - ■ *» • 

12lmo. This work was composed by the Abb6 Margon, at the 
direction of the Duke d'Orleans, the Regent. It is supposed 
to contain two conversations between Fitz-Morris and other 
persons respecting the succession to the crown of France, in 
the event of the death of Louis XV. The claim of Philip V. 
of Spain is there supported by a Jesuit among other persons ; 
but upon grounds so weak, that all the advantage of the dis- 
pute lies on the side of the Duke of Orleans. The book 
contains also some curious anecdotes respecting the court of 
Spain. The answer spoken of above was entitled,. Con/^r^^^e 
(Tun Anglais et cCun AUemand sur les Lettres de Filtz-Moritz ; 
Cambray, 1722, 12mo., — and was written by the Abb6 Bri- 
gand, who, as Madame says further on, was in the pay of the 
Duchess du Maine. 
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yoDd this, no one makes me believe or dk* 
believe any thing." He made no reply to her 
last observation, and so she went away. She 
afterwards boasted every where of the firmness 
with which she had spoken*to my son. 

My son this day (26th of August) assembled 
the Council of the Regency. He had sum- 
moned the Parliament by a lettre de cachet: 
ihey repaired to the Tuilleries in a procession 
on foot, dressed in scarlet robes ; hoping by 
this display to excite the people in their favour: 
but the mob only called out, "Where are these 
lobsters going?*' The King had caused the 
Keeper of the Seals to make a remonstrance to 
the Parliament, for having infringed upon his 
authority, in publishing decrees without his 
sanction. He commanded them to quash the 
decree, which was done ; and to confirm the 
authority of the Keeper of "the Seals, which 
they did also. He then ordered them, with 
some sternness, not to interfere with the affairs 
of the government beyond their province j and 
as the Duke du Maine had excited the Par- 
liament against the King, he was deprived of 
the care of his majesty's education, and he with 
his brothers were degraded from the rank of 
princes of the blood, which had been granted 
to them. They will in future have no other 
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rank tlian that of their respective peerages; 
but the Duke du Maine alone, for the fidelity 
he has always manifested towards the King, will 
retain his rank for his life, although his issue, if 
he should have any,»will not inherit it 

Madame d'Orleans was in the greatest de- 
spair, and came to Paris in such a condition as 
moved my pity for her. Madame du Maine is 
reported to have said, three weeks ago, at a 
grand dinner, ** I am accused of having caused 
the Parliament to revolt against the Duke of 
Orleans^ but I despise him too much to take 
« so noble a vengeance ; I will be revenged in 
another manner." 

The Parliament had very notable projects in 
hand. If my son had delayed four and twenty 
hours longer in removing the Duke du Maine 
from the King, it would have been decided to 
declare his Majesty of full age ; but my son 
frustrated this, by dismissing the Duke, and 
degrading him at the same time. The chief 
President* is said to have been so frightened, 
that he remained motionless, as if he had been 
petrified by a gaze at the head of Medusa. 
That celebrated personage of antiquity could 

* Jeane-Antoine de Mesmes, Comte d'Avaux, premier 
president of the parliament of Pari* from 1712 to 1723. 
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not have been more a fury than Madame du 
Maine ; she threatened dreadfully, and did viot 
scruple to say, in the presence of her household, 
that she would yet find means to give the 
R^ent such a blow, as should make him bite 
the dust. That old Maintenon and her pupil 
have also had a finger in the pie. 

Hie Parliament asked pardon of my son, 
which proves that the Duke and Duchess du 
Maine were the main springs of the plot. 

There is reason to believe, that the old woman, 
and the fonner Chancellor * were also impli- 
cated in it : the Chancellor, who would have 
betrayed my son in so shameful a manner, was 
under the heaviest obligations to him. What 
has happened is a great mortification to Main- 
tenon, and yet she has not given up all hopes : 
this makes me very anxious, for I know how 
expertly she can manage poison. My son, 
instead of being cautious, goes about the town 
at night in strange carriages, sometimes supping 
with one or another of his people, none of whom 
are worthy of being trusted ; and who, except* 
ing their wit, have not one good quality. 

Difierent reports respecting the Duchess du 
Maine are abroad; some say she has beaten 

* The ChanceUor Voisin* 

N 
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her husband, and broken the glasses and every 
tiling brittle in her room. Others say she has 
not spoken a word, and has done nothing but 
weep. The Duke de Bourbon has undertaken 
the King's education. He said, that not being 
himself of age, he did not demand this office 
before ; but that being so now, he should so- 
licit iU and it was immediately given to him. 

One president* and two counsellors have been 
arrested. Before the close of the Session, the 
Parliament implored my son to use his good 
officer with the King for the release of their 
members, and promised that they should, if 
found culpable, be punished by the Parliament 
itself. My son replied, that they could not 
doubt he should* always advise the King to 
the most lenient measures ; that his Majesty 
would not only be gracious to them as a body, 
while they merited it, but also to each indi- 
vidual ; that as to the prisoners, they would, in 
good time, be released. 

That old Maintenon has fallen sick of grie^ 
that her project for the Duke du Maine has 
miscarried. 

The Duke and the Parliament had resolved to 
have a bed of justice held, where my son should 



* The PresMent de Blamont. 
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be dismissed, and the Regency be committed to 
the Duke, while, at the same time, the King's 
household should be under arms. The Duke, 
and the Prince de Conti, had long been urging 
my son, without knowing all the particulars. 
The Duke du Maine has not been bafiished to 
the country, but has permission to go with his 
i&mily wherever he pleases ; he will not, how^ 
ever, remain at Paris, because he no longer ea- 
joys his rank: he chooses rather to live at 
Sceaux, where he has an elegant manaon and 
a fine park* 

That little dwarf (the Duchess du Maine; 
says, she has more courage than her husband, 
her son, and her brother-in-law, put tc^ether ; 
and that, like another Jahel, she would kill my 
son With her own hand, and would drive a nail 
into his head. When I implored my son to be 
on his guard against her, and told him this, he 
laughed at my fears, and shook his head in- 
credulously. 

I do not believe that the devil, in his own 
person, is more wicked than that old Main- 
tenon, her Duke du Maine, and the Duchess. 
The latter said, openly, that her husband and 
her brother-in-law were no better than cowards; 
that, woman as she was, she was ready to demaod 
an audience of my son, and to plunge a dagger 

N 2 
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m his heart. Let any one judge whether I have 
not reason to fear such pei^ons ; and partica- 
larly when they have so strong a party. Their 
cabal is very considerable ; there are a dozen 
persons of consideration, all great noblemen at 
Court. The richest part of the people favour 
the Spanish pretensions, as well as the Duke 
and Duchess du Maine; they wish to call in 
the King of Spain. My brother ha& too much 
sense for them j they want a person who will 
suffer himself to be led as they please: the 
King of Spain is their man ; and, for this 
reason, they are trying all means to induce 
him to come* It is for these reason& that I 
think my son is in so great danger. 

My son has not yet released the three rogues 
of the Parliament, although their liberation has 
been twice petitioned for. 

The Duke du" Maine, and the cabal, have 
made his sister believe, that if my son should 
die, they would make her Regent, and would 
aid her with their counsel, to enable her to be- 
come one of the greatest persons in the world. 
They say they mean no violence towards my 
son, who cannot live long on account of his 
irregularities ; that he must soon die or lose hi^ 
sight; and in the latter event he would consent to 
her becoming Regent. I know a person to whom 
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the Duke du Maine said so. This put an end 
to one's astonishment, that she should have 
wished to force her daughter to marry the Duke 
du Maine. 

All this gave me great anxiety : I foresaw it 
all, and said to my son, " you are committing 
a follj; for which I shall have to suffer all 
my life.*' 

He has made great changes ; instead of a 
great number of Councils, he has appointed 
Secretaries of State. M. D'Armenouville is 
Secretary of State for the Navy ; M. le Blaiie 
for the Army ; M. de la Vrilliere fi>r the Home 
Department; the Abbe Dubois for Foreign 
Aflairs 5 M. de M aurepas for the Royal House- 
hold ; and a Bishop for the Church Benefices. 

Malezieux, and the Cardinal de Folignac, 
had, probably, as great a share in the answer to 
Rtz Morris as the Duchess du Maine. 

The Duke of Bourbon, and the Prince of 
Conti, assisted very zealously in the disgrace of 
the Duke du Maine, My son could not bring 
himself to resolve upon it, until the treacheiy 
had been clearly demonstrated to him, and he 
saw that he should lend himself to his own 
dishonour if he did not prevent the blow. 

My son is very fond of the Count de Tou- 
louse, whom he finds a sensible person on all 
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occasions : if the latter had followed the advice 
of the* Duke do Maine^ he would have shared 
his fate ; but he despised his brother's advice, 
and followed that of his wife. 

My son believes as firmly in predestination as 
if he had been like me, a Calvinist, for nineteen 
years. I do not know how he learnt the affiiir 
of the Duke du Maine ; he has always kept it 
a great secret^ But whitt appears the most sin- 
gular to me is, that he does not hate his brother^ 
in-law, who has endeavoured to procure hid 
death and dishonour. I do not believe his like 
was fever seen: he has no gall in his compo^ 
fiition ; I never knew him to hate any one. 

He says he will take as much care as he can ; 
but that if God has ordained that he shall perish 
by the hands of his enemies, he cannot change 
his destiny, and that therefore he shall go oii 
tranquilly. 

He has earnestly requested Lord Stair to 



* This great ^crei is one no longer. It is said that the 
Abb6 Dubois learned what was going on from La Fillon, 
who kept a house of a certain desoription, and in which one 
of the secretaries of the Prince of Cellamara had said some- 
thing of his master's important dispatches. 

[Upon this event is founded the interesting story of 
NinettCy in the Hermit in Prison^ by MM. Jay and Jouy.] 

T. 
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$peak to the King of £iig^nd on y(Hirac«iH)Qt* 
Hq mya no one can be more desirous tb^n h^ - 
is, tbttyou $hovLld be reinstated in your ftAh§^^ 
afff ctioh, and that he will neglect ni> oppot- 
tunity of bringing it about, being perfuufided 
that it ifi to the advantage of the King of ^^ns? 
land, a^ well as of yourself, that you should hi 
recondled* 

M» Law must be praised for his talent j but 
there is an astonishing number of persona whQ 
envy him in this country. My schi is delighted 
with hifi cleverness in business. 

He has been compelled to arrest the Spanisli 
Ambassador, the Prince of Cellamarat because 
letters were found upon his courier, the Abb^ 
Porto Carero, who was his nepheM^, and wbft 
has also been arrested, contaimng evidence pf a 
plot ai^nst the King, and against my son^ 
The Ambassador was arrested by two Coun- 
sallim of State. It was time that his treachery 
should be made public. A valet.of the Abb^ 
Porto Carero having a bad horse, and not being 
able to get oh so quick as his master, staid twp 
relays behind, and met on his way the ordinary 
courier from Poitiers. The valet asked Hm 

f This {>S09a98 le adArmmfd to ^e Priiiees« of WiJe*. 
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^« What news ?" " I don't know any," repHed 
'file postilion, ^* except that they have arrested 
at Poitiers an English bankrupt, and a Spanish 
Abb6 who was carrying a packet" When the 
valet heard this^ he instantly took a fresh horse^ 
and instead of following his master he came 
back full gallop to Paris. So great was his 
speed, that he fell sick upon his arrival, in con* 
sequence of the exertion. He outstripped my 
son's courier by twelve hours, and so had time 
to apprize the Prince of Cellamara twelve hours 
before his arrest, which gave him time to bum 
his most important letters and papers. My 
son's enemies pretend to treat this af&ir as in- 
significant to the last degree ; but I cannot see 
any thing insignificant in an ambassador's at- 
tempting to cause a revolt in a whole kingdom, 
and among the parliament against my son, 
and meditating his assassin^^tion, as well as that 
of his son and daughter ; I alone was to have 
been let live. 

That des Ursins must have the devil in her 
to have stirred up Pompadour against my son. 
He is not any very great personage ; but his 
wife is a daughter of the Duke de Navailles, 
who was my son's governor. Madame de Pom- 
padour was the governess of the young Duke 
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d*Alen9on, the son of Madame de BerrL Ad 
to the Abb6 Brigaut,* I know hrai very well. 
Madame de Ventadour was his godmother, and 
he was baptised at the same time with the first 
Dauphin, when he received the name of Tillio. 
He has talent, but he is an intriguer and a 
knave. He pretended at first to be very devout, 
and was appointed p^re de POratoire; but 
getting tired of this life, he took up the trade 
of catering for the vices of the Court, and after- 
wards became the secretary and factotum of 
Madame du Maine, for whom he used to assist 
in all the libels and pasquinades which were 
written against my son. It would be difficult to 
say which prated most, he or Pompadour. 

Madame d*Orleans has great influence over 
my son. He loves all his children j but par- 
ticularly his eldest daughter. While still a 
child, she fell dangerously ill, and was given 
over by her physicians. My son was in deep 
affliction at this, and resolved to attempt her 
cure by treating her in his own way, which suc- 



* Arrested at Montargis, and conducted to the Bastille. 
This abb6 relied upon certain papers, which he had left in 
the hands H)f the Chevalier de M^nil ; but the latter had 
^en care to bum them. 
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ceeded so well that he saved her life, aod from 
tibat moment ha^ loved her better tiian all bis 

other children. 

m m » * - » -^ 

The AbbI Dubois htfs an insinuating manner 
ton^ards every one ; but more particularly to* 
wards those of whom he had the care in their 
ciiiidhood. 

Two Germans were implicated in the ccmi- 
spiracy ; but I am only surprised at one of them, 
the. Brigadier Sandrazky, who ^as with me daily, 
add in whose behalf I have often spoken, be- 
cause his father served my brother as com- 
mandant at Frankendahl : he died in the pr^ 
sent year. The other is the Count Schliebai, 
who has only one arm. I am not astonished at 
him ; for, in the first place, I know how he los^t 
his arm ; and, in the second, he is a friend and 
servant of the Princess des Ursins : they e:Kpect 
ix> take him at Lyons. Sandrazky was at my 
tCMlette the day before yesterday ; as he looked 
mehmcholy, I asked him what was the matter ? 
he replied, " I am ill with vexation : I love my 
wife, who is an Englishwoman, very tenderly, 
and she is no less fond of me j but as we have 
not the means of keeping up an estabii3hment» 
she must; go into a convent This distresses me 
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SO nmch that I am really very unwell/' I was 
grieved to hear this, and resolved to solicit my 
son for him. 

My son sometimes does as is said in AtyS)« 
" Vous povrrkz aimer et descendre moim bos ;" 
for when JoUs was his rival, he became attached 
to one of his daughter's jff/fe^ de chambKe^ who 
hoped to marry Jolis, because he was rich j for 
this reason she received him better than my son^ 
who however at last gained her favour. He 
afterwards took her away from his daughter, and 
had her taught to sing, for she had a fine voice* 

The printed letters of Cellamara disclose the 
whole of the conspiracy. The Abb^ Brigaut» 
too, it is said, begins to chatter about iU This 
&Sm has given me so much anxiety, that I only 
sleep through mere exhaustion. My heart beats 
ineessantly ; but my son has not the least care 
about it. I beseech him, for God's sake, not to 
go about in coaches at night, and he promise 
me he will not ; but he will no more keep that 
promise than he did when he made it to me 
before. 

It is now eight days ago since the Duke du 
Maine and his wife were arrested (29th Dec). 
She was at Paris, and her husband at Sceaux in 

* The opera of Atys, Act II., iScene 3. 
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his ch&teau. One of the four Obtains of the 
Eang^s Guard arrested the Duchess, the Duke 
was arrested only by a Lieutenant of the Body 
Guard. The Duchess was immediately taken 
to Dijon, and her husband to the fortress of 
Dourlens. I found Madame d'Orleans much 
more calm than I had expected. She was much 
grieved, and wept bitterly; but she said, that 
since her brother was convicted she must con- 
fess he had done wrong ; that he was, with his 
wife, the cause of his own misfortune, but that 
it was no less painful to her to know that her 
own brother had thus been plotting against her 
husband. His guilt was proved upon three 
points : first, in a paper under the hand of the 
Spanish Ambassador the Prince of Cellameara, 
in which he imparted to Alberoni that the 
Duchess and the Duke du Maine were at the 
head of the conspiracy, he tells him how many 
times he has seen them, by whose means, -and in 
what place : then, he says, that he has given 
money to the Duke du Maine to bribe certain 
persons, and he mentions the sum. There are 
already two men in the Bastille who confess 
to have received money, and others who have 
voluntarily stated that they conducted the 
Ambassador to the Duke and Duchess, and 
negociated every thing between the parties. 
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The greater part of their servants have been sent 
to the Bastille. The Princess is deeply afflicted ; 
and although the clearest proofs are given her 
of her children's crime, she throws all the 
blame upon the Duke, her grandson, who, she 
says, has accused them falsely, because he hates 
them, and she has refused to see him. The 
Duchess is more moderate in her grief. The 
little Princess of Conti heartily pities her sister, 
and weeps copiously, but the elder Princess does 
not trouble herself about her uncle and aunt. 

The Cardinals cannot be arrested, but they 
may be exiled ; therefore the Cardinal de Po- 
lignac has been ordered to retire to one of his 
abbeys, and to remain there. It was love that 
turned bis head. He was formerly a great friend 
of my son*s, and he did not change until he 
became attached to that little hussey. 

Magni* has not yet been taken ; he flies from 
one convent to another. He staid with the 
Jesuits a long time. 

* Foucault de Magni, introdudeur des ambassadeurSi and 
son of a counsellor of state. Duclos says he was a silly 
fellow, who never did but one wise thing, which was to run 
away. 
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They say that the Duchess du Maine used all 
her persuasions to induce her husband to fly; but 
that he replied, as neither of them had written 
any thing with their own hands, nothing could 
be proved against them ; while, by flying, they 
would confess their guilt They did not con- 
sider that M. de Pompadour could say enough 
to cause their arrest. 

The Duchess's fraternal affection is a much 
stronger passion than her love for her children. 

A letter of Alberoni's to the lame bastard 
has been intercepted, in which is the following 
passage : ^* As soon as you declare war in 
France, spring all your mines at once." What 
enrages me is, that Madame d'Orleans and the 
Princess would still make one believe that the 
Duke and Duchess du Maine are totally inno- 
cent, although proofs of their guilt are daily 
appearing. The Duchess came to me, to beg 
I would procure an order for her daughter's 
people, that is, her dames (Thonneur^ hevjemmes 
de chambre^ and her hair-dresser, to be sent to 
her. I could not help laughing j and I said, 
" Mademoiselle de Launay is an intriguer, and 
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one c^ the persons by whom the whole affitir 
was conducted/' But she replied, ^< the Prinoess 
is at the Bastille^'' « I know it,'' I said, " and 
well she has deserved it'^ This almost oflended 
the Princess. 

The Duchess du Maine said, openly, tibat 
she should never be happy until she had made 
an end of my son. When her mother reproached 
her with it, she did not deny it, but only re* 
plied, ^^ one says tibings in a passion which one 
does not meate to do.'^ 

Although the plot has been discovered, the 
c(yn8pirators have not yet been all taken. My 
son says, jokingly, ** I have hold of the mon« 
ster's bead and tail, but I have not yet got his 
body." I can guess how it happened, thst the 
mercantile letters stated my son to have been 
arrested ; it is because the conspimtors inteaided 
to have done so, and two days later it would 
have taken place : it must have been persons of 
this party, therefore, who wrote to England. 

When Schlieben was seized, he said, " If 
Monsieur the Regent does not take pity upon 
me, I am ruined." He was for a long time at 
die Spanisii Court, where he was protected by 
the Princess des Ursins. He has some wit, can 
chatter well, and is an excellent spy for such a 
lady. The persons who had arrested him, took 
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kirn to Paris by the diligence^ without BayiBg 
a word. On reaching Paris the diligence wis 
ordered to the Bastille ; the poor travellers not 
knowing why» were in a great fright, and ex* 
pected all to be locked up ; but were not a little 
pleased at being set free. Sandrazky is not 
very clever; he is a Silesian. He married an 
EngUshwoman, whose fortune he soon dissi- 
pated, for he is a great gambler. 

The Duchess du Maine has fallen sick with 
rage; and that old Maintenon is said to be 
afflicted by the aflliir more than any other 
person. It was by her fault that they fell into 
this scrape, for she put it into their heads that it 
was unjust they should not reign, and that4he 
kingdom belonged as much to them as King 
Solomon's did to him. 

Madame d'Orleans weeps for her broths by 
day and night. 

They tried to arrest the Duke de Saint 
Aignan at Pampeluna ; but he effected his 
escape with his wife, and in disguise. 

When they carried away the Duke du Maine, 
he said, " I shall soon return, for my innocence 
will be speedily manifested ; but I only speak 
for myself, my wife may not come back quite 
so soon.'* 

Madame d'Orleans cannot beheve that her 
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brb&er has been engaged in a conspiracy j she 
says it must have been his wife who acted in 
his name. The Princess^ on the other hand, 
beheves that her daughter is innocent, and that 
the Duke dii Maine alone has carried on the 
plot 

The factum is not badly drawn up. Our 
priest can write well enough when he likes; 
be drew it up, and iny son corrected it. 

The more the affair is examined, the more 
clearly does the guilt (^the Duke and Duchess 
appear ; for three days ago, Mal^zieux, who 
is in the Bastille, gave up his writing-desk. 
The first thing that was found in it was a 
ptqfdt^ which Mal^zieux had written at the 
Duchess's bed-side, and which Cardinal d^ 
.Polignac had corrected with his own hand. 
Malezieux pretends that it is a Spanish lett^^ 
addressed to the Duchess, and that he had 
translated it for her, with the assistance of the 
Cardinal de Polignac ; and yet the letters of 
Alberoni to the Prince de Cellamara refer so 
directly to this prqjety that it is easy to see that 
they sptmg from the same source. 

The Duchess du Maine has made the Princess 
believe, that the Duke (of Bourbon) was the 
cause of all this business, so that now he dare 
not appear before the latter, although he has 



always behaved with great respect and friandth^ 
towards her } while the Duke and Duclma da 
Maine, on the contrary, have been engaged-Hi 
a law*siiit against her for five years. It was not 
until after the Princess had inherited the pco- 
perty of Monsieur de Vendome, that. this 
worthy couple insinimted themselves into her 
good graces. 

The Parliament is reconciled tQ my son, and 
ha& pronounced its decree, which is favourable 
to him, and which is anotiier proof that the 
Duke du Maine h^d excited theni agahiat Jiim. 

The Jesuits have probably been also against 
my soa; for. all those who have declared 
against the constitution cannot be friendly to 
him: they have, however, kept so qui^ that 
nothing can be brought against them. Theyiare 
cunning old fellows. 

MacSame d'Oileans begins to tecow Jber 
spirits, and to laugh again, partdculsdy isince 
I leam she has consulted the Preihiebr. Presi* 
dent» and other persons, to. know> whethier^ upon 
my son's death, she would become the Regent. 
They told her.tibat could not.be, but ihat the 
(^ce would fall upon the Duke: this, answer 
is said to have been very unpalatable tb her*,; 

If my scm would have paid a. price ihjgh 
enough to the Cardinal de PQlignac,,he woidd 
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iiAve betrayed them all. He is now consofing 
himself in his Abbey with translating Lucre- 
tius.* 

The King of Spain's manifesto, instead of in^ 
juring my son, has been useful to him, because 
ft 1ms teo^ violent and partial* Alberotit ttUsrt 
needs be a brutal and an intemperate ^^rsdH^ 
Birit how Could a joumejrman gardener know 
the li^gnage whieh <mg\it to be addressed td 
crowned heads? Several thousand copies -of 
this manifesto tiave been traiifiani/ttid «o Pads, 
addressed to all the p^sons in the Cburt^ to all 
the Bishops, in short to ev^iy body ; evcln. to 
the P^liamrat, which has taken t^ a^bir up 
v«ry properly, from Paris to Bourdeauic^ as 4hQ 
dicree^ dhows< I thought it ^onld hiave been 
better to burn this mamlesto in the post-office^ 
instead of sufibring it to be spr^d about ^ but 
my «o&^daid they shoiild all bo delivered, for the 
eiipfes»> purpose of discovering the feetoigsof 
the ^ parties to whom theiy are addresi^edj dnd^ 
register of them was kept al the poati^offloa 
Those who were honest bfougbt tJicttnxTf 4^<»f 
own accord ; the Others kept them, and they 
aM marked, without the^ public kno^ng^^any 

♦ The CafdinAl i^ finJsbfng hil» elegant poetn, th^ Ant?- 
Lucretius. ... 

o 2 
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thing about it The manifesto is tbei¥Ork of 
Malezieux and the Cardinal de Polignac. 

A pamphlet has been cried about the streets, 
entitled, " Un arret contre les pouks dCIndeJ' 
Upon looking at it, however, it seems to be a 
decree against the Jesuits, who had lost a cause 
respecting ^ priory, of which they had taken 
possesssion. Every body bought it, except the 
pfirtisana of the constitution and of the Spanish 
'^ct»<m, , 

My son is tnore fond of his daughters, legiti- 
mates and illegitimate, than his son. 

The X>idce atid Duchess du Maine rely upon 
nothing. having been found in their writing; 
but Mademoisdle de Montauban and Msdlezieux 
ha^e written in their name : and is not what 
Pompadour has acknowledged voluntarily, quite 
as satisfactory a proof as even their owU writing ? 

They have got the pieces of all the mis- 
chievous Spanish letters written by the same 
hand, and corrected by that of the Cardinal de 
Folignac, so that there can be no doubt of his 
having composed them. 

A manifesto, too, has been found in Male- 
zieux's papers. It is well written, but not 
improved by the translation. . Malezieux pre- 
tends that he only translated it before ife was 
sent hence to Spain. 



Madenioiselle de Montauban ai^ Mademoi- 
selle de Launay, a person of some wit, who has 
kept tQi a correspondence with Fontenelle, and 
who was femme de chambre to the Duchess du 
Maine, have both been sent to the Bastille. 

TTie Duke du Maine now repents that he 
followed his wife^s advice; butit seeMs that he 
qnly followed the worst part of it. 

The Duchess d'Orleans has been for some 
days past persuading my son to go masked to 
a balL She says that bis daughter, the Duchess 
de Bern, and I, make him pass for a coward, by 
preventing him from going to balls, arid running 
about the town by nightj as he used to Ho be- 
fore ; and that he ought not tO' itianifest the 
least symptom of fear. He replied, that he 
knew he should give me great ^aiii by doing 
so, and that the least he could do was to tran- 
quillize my mind by living prudetitly. She 
then said, that the Duchess de Serf! filled me 
with unfounded fears^ in order that she might 
have more, frequent opportunities of being with 
him, and of governing him entirely. Can the 
devil -himself be worse than this bastard? It 
teaches me, however, that my son is not secure 
with her. I must do violence to myselii that 
my suspicions may not be apparent. 

My son has not kept his word ; he went to 
this ball, althqugh he denies^ it. 
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AlfhOQgh it 19^ well tAoiR^ Owk- Ma^^ 
)i9» had 4 hand in all thisse effiiirB» potfii^kMH 
bo said to her« Ah" bei i)ai|iefdoeA^B«t<anp^aF'9 
ahy way* 

Whbfirmy 9qpi fa told of peivpaa who.lifte 
blin» tipd who Bieeld lus iife^ he lau^ and^says, 
^♦Jtbcy dare notf I-aro Dot 80 W0ak H^ti 
cannot defend myself/' This oiBlKef^ n^ very 
aogry. - 

' If the fMTOofs c^nst Maleaaeux are not mani* 
ff&9U and if they do not put the rogue ppon bis 
^a^ it will be because his crime i& so- closely 
eoitneoted widi that oi the XKichesa du Msiiy^ 
that, in order to conyict him befwe^ the JRjif.- 
Jj^numtt he must be cooironted with her.^ £^ 
sides^ ^s the Parliament is better disposed t» 
m»d9 the Puke and Duchess du Maine thav 
to Qiy 9on, they might be acquitted, and taken 
out of bis hands^ tirhich would make t^iem 
worlo tl^an^ they are now« For this reascm 4^ is 
ihat they i^eloolMng for proofs so cleari th^f^ 
tfoe Parliament <:aimo4 ir^fi^e to p^nouc^ 
^ipplithen). . . 

Th^ Duke du Mfam writes U^us ta» his^ nksbs^: 
**They ought not to have put me in prison; 
but th^y ought to hay^ stripped me,, and put 
me into petticoats, for having b^^n A\^ led by 
my wijfe :'' and he wrpte to M^dapn/e de Lan* 
geron, that be ei\joyed perfect repose, for which 
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ke tihadked God? that I» wag glad to te no 
limger exposed to tbe ctotempt o£ his family | 
tind ^a(?:fab sons ought to bei liiqlpy to. be nil 
longer with him. 

Tl^ King of Spain and Alberani have a per- 
sonal hatred against my son, which is the work 
of.liie' Bineess de& Ursois. 

My son is naturally brave, and feiurs nothii^ ; 
death ilk not at all terrible to him. 

On the Sgth of March the young Duke de 
Rlcbelito was taken to tbe Bastille ; this caused 
a great number of tears to be sh^ for he ip 
tmiversaliy loved.' He had kept up a qorresr 
pdndence'with Alberoni, and had got his regi^ 
ment placed at .Baycmne, together with that ci 
his friend M. de Saillqpt, for the purpose of 
delivering the towA to the Spaniards. He w^nt 
on Wednesday last to the Marquis de Bm)n, 
abd iii^d him to dispatch him as promptly aa 
possible to join his regiment at Bayonne^ and sp 
prove tbe Beal which atjtaqb^d, him to my soa. 
His e&mrade, who passes for a cowai^d and a 
sharper at play^ has also been shut up in the 
Bastille.* 



* On the day that they were arrested, the Regent said h^ 
had that in his pocket which would cut off four heads, if the 
Duke had so many. -^MSmoireg de Uudos* 
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' llie]^ke4e Richeli^ the porttaHsof 
hm mistTMses painted in all sorts <if mooa^e 
imbjfts : MadMooiseUe de Charolais ^ as a recoL- 
lette nun, and it is said to be veiyi Uke hen 
Th6 Mai^bales de Villars and D'Estiees are^ it 
is said, painted as Capnehin nuns. 

When the Duke de Richelieu was shewn his 
letta- to Alberoni, he confessed all that con- 
cerned himself, but would not disclose his 
accomplices. 

Noltiing but billets-doux were found in his, 
wjiting-<;ase. Alberoni in this affiur trusted a 
man who had fprmerly been in his service, but 
who is now a spy of my son's. He brou^t 
Alberoni's letter to the -Regent; who opened i^ 
read it, had a copy made, resealed it, and sent 
it on to its destination.t The young Duke de 
Ricfadieu answered it ; but my son can make 
HO use of this reply, because the words in which 
it is written have a concealed sense. 

The Princess has strongly ui^ed my son to 
permit the Duchess du Maine to quit Dijon, 

under the pretext that the air: was unwhole- 

' ■'■' " " ■'■ ' " '■■ "" ^ ' '■ " . ' 

* MademoiseUe de Charolais was the grand-daughter of 
the Prince of Cond^. 

■ f This letter was sent to the Duke by one Marin, a Nea- 
politan, who spoke Spanish very welL --Vide MSmoiresdt 
Bichelieuy tome iil. p. 164. edit. 1790. 
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some for her* My scm consented, upon con^ 
ditim liiot she should be cphducted in her own 
carriage, but iHftder the eseort of the King's 
guards, from Dijon to Chalons-sur'^Saone. Here 
she tfabu^t die should enjoy comparative 
liberty, and that the tcmn would be her prison : 
dbe was much astonished to find that dbe was 
as closely confined at Chalons as at Dijdn. 
When she asked the reason £ot this rigour, she 
was told that all was discovered, and thiit the 
piisoaers had disclosed the particulars of the 
conspiracy. She was immediately struck with 
tins; but recovering her self-possession, she 
said, ** The Duke of Orleans thinks that I hate 
him ; but if he would take my advice, I would 
counsel him better than any other person/^ 
My son's wife remains very tranquil. 

On the 17th of April a rascal was brought iif 
who was near surprising my son in the Bois de 
Boulogne a year ago. He is a dismissed colo^ 
nel } his name is La Jonqui^e. He had written 
to my son, demanding enormous pensions 
and rewards ; but, meeting with a refiisal, he 
went into Spain, where he promised Alberoni 
to carry off my son, and deliver him into his 
hands, dead or alive. He brought 100 men 
with him, whom he put in ambuscade near 
Park. He missed my 'Son only by a quarter of 
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jm horn io the'Bois^ B(mk^e».iriiclii^ hd^ 
ter had paMed dii'otigh inhla wtqr td XiaMuett^ 
IfHiere he went to dine iHtii his daugbtar. La 
J<»tii]uidffe havkig thud faiad, retired in 'great 
vexation to the Low Countries, where hebtasted 
thati althoo^ he had mnsed this onde, he-wcmld 
take his measures so much better in ^txim 
that peoj^e should soon hear of ar giteat blow 
being struck. TMs was luckily repeated to my 
sob, who had him arrested at li^e. He s^it 
a clever fellow to him, who cau^t him» wd 
leading bin out of the bouse where they wcare^ 
he clapped a pistol to his throat, and threatened 
to shoot him oa the spot if he did not go ynik 
him, and witii6ut speaking a word. The rascal, 
<fvereome with terror, suffered himself to be 
taken to the boat ; but when he saw that they 
Wer^ appitoadnUg the French territ(^, be did 
not wish 'to ga any further: he saidls^ was 
mine<^ arid should be drawn and qimrtircd. 
They bound bun, and carried him to Ihe 
BasliUer ^ 

I havie exhorted my son to take eaie of 1uq9l« 
$elf, and not to go out but in a carriage : he has 
promised that he will not, but I cannot trust 
him. 

. The late Monsieur was desiiKxas tha^t his soil's 
wife should not be a qoquette. This was not 
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dte ^vtMikrwlrieh I so mtichdiiiEiplik^md i>^( 
In* I)«ia)iad>the inislteidiibitallteuifoislei^ftf 
ft» OT'^tet lb fihotilA get tbrmcit whiehiwuU 
Imm bidao oilier i^fficbtlwit thai of comaiidiy 
wf w» thsfrilas 'Wife had di^onoured him* 

I must imrer ;talk to my Bbn aboiit the ootir 
spimcj in the: presence of Madakne d'OrieiA^ 
ifc would be Mrdunding her mi the/tendefeBt phwi^ 
fer ell ^int ctttcerns her ^brother ie to her the 
lev and the prophist^ . ^ . / 

' My eon hasr so setis&ctdrily 'disproved the 
accusatiaQs of that did rMakitenoa and . like 
Oake^du Mai«e, that the King has believed him ; 
smdf after a imnnte examination, has :deiieaiy 
son justice. But Madame d'Orlfeans h$A Hot 
conducted heafself weU in this- afimr : she has 
spraa4^ by sneam of herxcreatttres,niaiiy* cakii» 
nies against tny son, and has efeeiif said. tha;t^he 
wanted to |K)isciQ hen. By such- mein» die tee 
made her peace with dd Maintenon, whoeoeld 
not endure her belbre. I have often admired 
the patience with which my son su&rsalL d&s^ 
whenlie4$nows itjustseiipdilaslda If things 
had remained as Madame de Maintenon had 
arranged them at the death of the King, my sen 
would only have been nominally Regent, and 
the Duke du Maine would actui^y have enjoyed 
aU ik0 power* She thought,, because my scst 
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19 in tiie hat>it of running after .\¥onien a fittle^ 
that he would h^ afraid of the labour, aad tibot 
he would be contented with the title tod arlarge 
paision, leaving her and the Duke du Mame 
to have their own way. This was her plan, and 
she fancied that het calumnies had sO &t suc- 
ceeded in making my son generally despised; 
|;hat no person would be found to eqM>use his 
cause. But my son was not so unwise as to 
8u£fer all this ; he pleaded his cause so well to 
the Parliament, that the government was 
entrusted to him : and yet the old woman did 
not relinquish her hopes until my son had the 
Duke du Maine arrested ; then she fainted. 

The Pope's nuncio thrusts his nose into all 
the plots against my son : he taay be a good 
priest, but he is nevertheless a wicked devil. 

On the 25tii of April,. M. de Laval, the 
Duchess de la Roquelaure's brother, was ar- 
rested. 

M. de Pompadour has accused the Duke de 
Z^aval of acting in concert with the Prince de 
Ceilamara, to whom, upon one occasion, he 
acted as coachman, and drove him to die 
Duchess du Maine at the Arsenal. This Count 
de Laval is always sick and covered with 
wounds ; he wears a plaister which readies 
&om ear to ear ; he is lame, and often has his 
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arm in a slings nevertheless he is fiill of 
intiigue, and is. engaged night ^d day in* 
writing against my son. 

Madiame de Maintenon is said to have sent 
large sums of money into the provinces for the 
purpose of stirring up the people against my: 
SOD ; but, thank God, her plan has not sue* 
ceeded. 

The old woman has spread about a report 
that niy son poisoned all the members pf ti^e 
royal family who have died lately. She hired 
one of the King's physicians first to spread this 
report If Marechal, the King's surgeon, who 
was presort at the opening of the bodies, had 
not stated that there was no appearance of 
poison, and confirmed that statement to the 
King, tibis infamous creature would have plunged 
my innocent son into a most deplorable situa^ 
tion. 

Mademoiselle de Charolais says, that the 
afi&ir of Bayonne cannot be true, for that the 
Duke de Richelieu did not tell her of it, and 
he never concealed any thing from her. She 
says too, that she will not see my son, for bis 
having put the Duke into the Bastille. 

The Duke walks about on the top of the 
terrace at the Bastille, with his hair dressed. 
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and in an embroidered coat AH l2ie ladies 
who pass, stop their carriages to look at tfae 
pretty fellow.* 

Madame d^Orleans has been so Utile disposed 
to undertake her husband's defence in public, 
Itiat she has pretended to believe the char^;e8 
i^ttinst him» although no person in the worid 
knows better than she does that the whole is a 
He. She sent to her brothosfor a counter 
pcttsony so that my son should not take hec off 
^ those means f and thus she leoonciled (Main* 
tenon, who was^ at enmity with hen I learot 
this story during the yeai^ and I do not know 
whether my son is a^are o^tt I :)WQiuld not say 
knycdnng tq hiiA'^boul: it, for I did not wish to 
embit>il man and wife. 

' The Abb6 Duboist seemsto think that we do 
not-know bow many times he went by night to 
Madame de Maintenon's, to help this fine affidr. 

* This young maxi» says Duclos, thought himself of some 
consequenjce when he was made a state prisoner, and endured 
bis confinehlent with the saitie kvity which he had always 
displayed In lo¥6» in bosklefis, ^ or in war. The R^e&t Was 
much amused with him, akid suffered Kim to have all he 
wanted — his valet de chamhre^ two footmei|, musicj cards, 
§[Ok; so that, .although he was deprived of his liberty, he 
might be a? licentious. as ever. 
- f Madame probably means the Duk^ da Maine. 
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My son had been dissuaded fbdoi isftm^ thd" 
tnanifesto. 

Madame d'Orleanst has at lengtii quite re^ 
gained her husband ; and, following her adviee^ 
he goes about by night in a coach. On Wedn 
nesday night he set off for Anidres, where P^nm 
bere has a house* He sapped there^ and getting 
into his carriage again, after midnigbty he put 
kis foot into a holQ and sprained it .... 

i am very much afraid that myson>^^:be 
afetaeked by the small-poxi . He eats besu^ su^ 
pers ; he is short and &U and just one jof th6se 
persons whom the disease g^erally ai;tack& . 
. The<L!ardinal de Noailks has been pestenng 
my son in favour of the Duke de Richelieu j aiid 
as it cannot be positivjely proved that he ad- 
dressed the letter to Alb^reni, they (;an^d<ft xki 
more to him than banish him to Conflans, after 
six months' imprisonments Mademoiselle -de 
Charolais procured Some one to ask my son 
secretly by what means - sh^ could »ee 'title 
Duke de Richelieu, and spe4k with him,, before 
he set off for Richelieu^* My sonrqplied, 

* This must have been a joke of Mademoiselle de Cha- 
rolds; for she had already, together - \Hth Mademoiselle 
Yalois, paid the Duke several visits hi th€> Bafitiile. When 
the Duke. was sent to ConAaus to the Cardinal <le Noailies^ 
he used to escape almost every night, and come t& se^ his 

-mistresses ; 
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^< tbat she had hetter speak to the Cardinal de 
Noailles ; for as he was to conduct the Duke to 
ConflaJis, and keep him in his own house, he 
would know better than any other person how 
he might be spoken with." When she learnt 
that the Duke had arrived at Saint Germain, 
she hastened thither immediately. 

I never doubted for a moment that my son's 
marriage was in every respect unfortunate; 
but my advice was not listened to* If the union 
bad been a good one, that old Maintenon would 
not have insisted on it 

Nothing less than millions are talked of on 
all sides: my son has made me also richer by 
adding 180,000 livres to my pension. 

By what we hear "daily of the insurrection in 
Bretagne, it seems that my son's enemies are 
more inveterate against him than ever. I do 
not know whether it is true, as has been said, 
that there was a conspiracy at Rochelle, and 
that the governor intended to give up the 
place to the Spaniards, but has fled ; that ten 
officers were engaged in the plot, some of whom 



mistreaies. It was this that detenniiied the Regent to send 
him to Saint Germain en Laye ; but, soon afterwards, Ma* 
demoiselle de Valois obtained from her lather a pairdonfor 
her lover. -Mimoires de BicheUeu^ tome iiL p. 171. 
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have been arrested, and the others have fled to 
Spain^* 

I always took the Bishop of Soissons for an 
honest man. I knew him when he was only an 
Abbe, and the Duchess of Burgundy^s almoner ; 
but the desire to obtain a cardinaPs hat drives 
most of the bishops mad. There is not one of 
them who does not believe that the more im- 
pertinent he behaves to my son about the Cow- 
stituiion^ the more he wilt improve his credit 
with the Court of Rome, and the sooner become 
a cardinal. 

My s6n, although he is Regent, never comes 
to ^e me, and never quits me, without kissing 
my hand before he embraces me : and he will not 
even take a chair if I hand it to him. He is not, 
however, atall timid; but chats familiarly with me, 
and we laugh and talk together like good friends. 

While the Dauphin was alive. La Chouin be- 
haved very ill to my son; she embroiled him 
with the Dauphin, and would neither speak to 
nor see him ; in short, she was constantly op- 
posed to him; And yet, when he learnt that 
she had fallen into poverty, he sent her money, 
and secured her a pension sufficient to live upon. 

• Jean-Joseph Languet de Gergy, brother of the cur€ of 
St. Sulpice of the same name : he was appointed archbishop 
of Sens in 1730. 

P 
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My S09 gave me ^ions to the amoiiot of 
two millions, which I distributed among my 
household. The King also took several millions 
for his own* household ; all the royal iaouly 
have had them ; all the enfimSf and petits et^ans 
df France^ and the Priiices of the blood. 

The old Court is doing its utmost to put 
people out of conceit with Law*s bank, 

I do not thiak that Lord Stair praises my 
son sp much as he used to do, for they do uot 
seem to be very good friends. After ha^ng 
received all kinds of civilities from my soo^ 
who has made him richer than ever he ex- 
pected to be in his life, he has turned hi9 back 
upon him, caused him numerous little troubles, 
and annoys him so much that my son would 
gladly be rid of him. 

My son was obliged to make a speech at the 
Bank, which was applauded. 



1720. 

They have been obliged to adopt severe 
measures in Bretagne ; four persons of quality 
have been beheaded.* One of them, who might 
have escaped by flying to Spain, would not go* 
When he was asked why, he said it had been 

m „ ■ - ■■ . , ..,...- — -■ — 

* MM, Pont Calec, Mont Louis, Talhori^t and CouMic, 
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predS^ted that he should die by sea (de la mer). 
Just before he was executed, he asked the 
headsman what his name was. <^ My name is 
Sea (La Mer) ;*' replied the man. ** Then/* 
said the nobleman, " I am undone/'* 

All Paris has been mourning at the dursed 
decree which Law has persuaded my son to make. 
I have received anonymous letters, stating that 
I have nothing to fear on my own account, but 
that my son shall be pursued with fire and 
jswbrd ; that the plan is laid, and the affair de- 
termined on. From another quarter I have 
learnt that knives are sharpening for my son*s 
assassination. The most dreadful news is daily 
reaching me. Nothing could appease the dis- 
content, until the Parliament having assembled, 
two -of its members were deputed to wait 
upon my son, who received them graciously ; 
and, following their advice, annulled the decree, 
and so restored things to their former condition: 
this proceeding has not only quieted all Paris, 
but has reconciled my son (thank God) to the 
Parliament. 

My son wished, by sending an embassy, to 



* M. de Pont Calec had been told that he should die hj 
water ; and it is said that his executioner's nfune was Water 
fVEauJ.-^Memoires de Rkhelieii, tome liL p. 193. 

p 2 
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give a public proof liow much he willed fiw a 
Tecohciliation between the members of the royal 
&mil7 of England ; but it was declined.* 

The goldsmiths will work no longer, for they 
charge their goods at three times more than 
they Tire worth, on account of the bank-notes. 
I Iiave often wished those bank-notes were in 
the depths of the infernal regions ; they have 
givenmy son much more trouble than reliefs I 
know not how many inconveniience* they have 
caused him. Nobody in France has a penny ; 
but, saving your presence, and to speak in plain 
palatine, there is plenty of paper • * • * 

It is singular enough that my son should only 
become so firmly attached to his black Parab^re, 
when she had preferred another, and had for- 
mally dismissed him« 

Excepting the afl&ir mth Parabdre, my mu 
lives upon very good terms with his wife, who, 
for her part^ cares very little about it; nothing 
is so near to her heart as her brother iJie Duke 



* George II. refused the embassy, that he might not give 
too much publicity to die disagreement which existed be- 
tween him and the Prince of Wales. Besides, the Ambas- 
sador, the Duke de la Force, who had abjured the Protestant 
faith, could not have been well received at London^ where 
his mother was living, and professing the religion in which 
he had been educated. 



X 
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dtt Maine* Ib a recent qnacrel whidb she had 
witli my son on thisr subject, she said she would 
retire to Rambouiliet or Montmartre. •* Where- 
ever you please," he replied; "or wherever 
you think you will be most comfortable/' 
This vexed her so much, that she wept day and 
oight about it. 

On the 17th of June, while I was at the Car- 
mdites, Madame de Chateau-Thiers came to 
see me, and said to me, " M. de Simiane is come 
from the Palais Royal ; and he thinks it fit you 
should know, that on your return you will find 
ail the courts filled with the people, who, although 
they do not say any thing, will not disperse. At 
six o'clock this morning they brought in three 
dead bodies^ which M. Le Blanc has had re- 
moved. M. Law has taken refuge in the Palais 
Royal : ihey have done him no harm j but his 
coachman was stoned as he returned, and the 
carriage broken to pieces. It was the coach- 
man's fault, who told them " they were a rabble, 
and ought to be hanged." I saw at once that 
it would not do to seem to be intimidated, so 
I ordered the coach to be driven to the Palais 
Royal. There was such a press of carriages, that 
I was obliged to wait a full hour before I 
reached the rue Saint Honors ; then I heard the 
peqple talking : they did not say any thing 
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against my son; liiey gave me several benedic- 
tions, and demanded that Law shoold be 
hanged* When I reached the Palais Royal, all 
was calm again. My son came to me, and in 
the midst of my anxiety he was perfectly tran* 
qiul, and even made me laugh. 

M. Le Blanc went with great boldness into 
the midst of the irritated populace, and ' ha- 
rangued them. He had the bodies of the men 
who had been crushed to death in the crowd 
brought away, and succeeded in quieting them. 

My son is incapable of being serious, and 
acting like a father with his children ; he 
lives with them more like a brother than a 
father. 

The Parliament not only opposed the edict, 
and would not allow it to pass; but also refused 
to give any opinion, and rejected the afiair 
altogether. For this reason my son had a com- 
pany of the foot guard placed, on Sunday 
morning, at the entrance of the palace, to pre- 
vent their assembling ; and at the same time he 
addressed a letter to the premier President, Mtd 
to the Parliament a lettre de cachet, ordering 
them to repair to Pontoise, to hold their sittings* 
The next day, when the musketea's had relieved 
the guards, the young fellows, not knowing 
what to do to amuse themselves, resolved to 
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play at a parliacEienti They elected a chief and 
other presidents, the King's ministers, and the 
advocates. These things being settled, and 
having received a sau^ge and a pie for break- 
fast, they pronounced a sentence, in which they 
condemned the sausage to be cooked, and the 
pie to be cut up. 

All these things make me tremble for my 
son. I receive frequently anonymous letters, 
full of dreadful menaces against him, assuring 
me that two hundred bottles of wine have been 
poisoned for him ; and if this should fail, that 
they will make use of a Hew artificial fire to 
burn him alive in the Palais RoyaL 

It is too true that Madame d'Orleans loves 
her brother better than her husband. 

The. Duke du Mame says, that if by his 
assistance the King should obtain the diredtion 
of his owp aflTairs, he would govern him eiltiirely, 
and.woold be more a monarch than the King ; 
and that afler my son's death he would reign 
with Ms sister. 

A we^ ago I received letters, in which they 
thr^tened to burn my son at the Palais Royal, 
aud me at,. Saint Cloud. Lampoons are cir- 
culated in Paris, of which the following is 
one : — 
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Si tu veux de ton parlement 

Changer Hiumeur hautaine, 
De Pontoise, Sire Regent, 
Fab le passer k Eresne; 
C'est un lieu de correction 
La faridondaine, la faridondon, 
Ou d'Auguesseau s^est convertiy 

Biribi 
A la facon de Barbari 

Men ami. 

This is another of the same kind : 

Accabl^s de malheurs, menaces de la peste. 

Grand Saint-Roch, notre unique bien, 

Ecoutez un peuple diritien : 

Nous ne craindrons rien de funeste^ 
Venez nous secourir, soyez notre soutien ! 
Detoum^z de sur nous la colore celeste, 

Mais n'amenez pas votre diien, 

Nous n'arons pas de pain de reste. 

My son has already slept several times at the 
Tuilleries ; but I fear that the King will not 
bq able to accustom himself to his ways, for 
my son could never in his life play with chil- 
dren, he does not like them. 

He was once beloved ; but «ince the ar- 
rivd of that cursed Law, he is hated more and 
more. Not a week passes without my receiving 
by the post letters filled with frightful thr^ts, 
in which my son is spoken of as a bad man, 
and a tyrant. 
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I have just now received a letter, in which 
he is threatened with poison. When I showed 
it to him, he did nothing but laugh ; and said 
the Persian poison could not be^ven to him, 
and that all that was said about it was a fable. 

To-morrow the Parliament will return to 
Paris, which will delight the Parisians as much 
as the departure of Law. 

That old Maintenon has sent the Duke du 
Maine about, to tell the members of the Aoyal 
family th^t my son poisoned the Dauphip, the 
Dauphine, and the Duke de Berri. The old 
woman has even done more, she has hinted to 
the Duchess that she is not secure in her hus- 
band's house, and that she should ask her bro- 
ther for a counter poison, as she herself was 
pbligied to do during the latter days of the 
King's life. 

The old woman lives very retired j no one 
can say that any imprudent expressions have 
escaped her. This makes me believe that she 
hsi» some plan in her head ; but I cannot, guess 
what it is. 
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SECT. XI. 

The Dtichess ofOrleanSy Wife of the Regent. 

If, by shedding my own blood, I coutd have 
prevented my son's marriage, I W6uld irillingly 
have done so ; but, since the thing was done, I 
have had no other wish than to preserve har- 
mony. Monsieur behaved to her with great 
attention during the first month j but as soon 
tis he suspected that she looked with too favour- 
able an eye upon the Chevalier du Roye,* he 
hated her as the devil. To prevent an explo* 
sion, I was obliged daily to represelot to him 
that he would dishonour himself, as well as his 
son, by exposing her conduct, and would infel* 
libly bring upon himself ^the King's displeasure. 
As no person had been less favourable to this 
marriage than I, he could not suspect but 
that I was moved, not from any love for my 
daughter-in-law, but from the wish to dvoid 

* Bartholemi de la Rochefoucauld, at first Chevalier de 
Roye, but afterwards better known by the title of Marquis 
de la Rochefoucauld : he was captain of the Duchess de 
Berri's body-guards ; and he died in 1724. 
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scandal, and out of affection to my son and 
the whole family. WHUe sJl dclat was avoided, 
the public were at least in doubt about the 
matter: by an opposite proceeding, their sus- 
picions would have been confirmed. 

Madame d'Orleans looks older than she is ; 
for she paints beyond all measure, so that she is 
often quite red. We frequently joke her on this 
subject, and she even laughs at it herself. Her 
nose and cheeks are Somewhat pendant, and 
her head sl^akes like an old woman : this is in 
consequence of the small pox. She is often ill, 
and always has a fictitious malady in reserve. 
She has a true and a false spleen : whenever she 
complains, my son and I frequently rally her 
about it I believe that all the indispositions 
and weaknesses she has, proceed from her 
always lying in bed or on a sofa : she eats and 
drinks reclining, through mere idleness: she 
has not worn stays since the King's death : she 
never could bring herself to eat with the late 
King, her, own father, still less would she with 
nae. It would then be necessary for her to sit upon 
a stool ; and she likes better to loll upon a sofa, 
or sit in an arm-chair at a small table with her 
favourite the Duchess oF Sforza.* She admits 

* Louise-Adelaide de Damas-Thianges, Duchess of 
Sforza, was Madame de Montespan's niece, and cousin-ger- 

man 
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k^flon, andsometioies Mademoiselle d^Qrlefiii& 
$he is so indolent tUat she will not stir ; she 
would like larks ready roasted to drop into her 
mouthy she eats and walks slowly, but eats 
enormously. It is impossible to be more idle 
than she is : she admits this herself; but she 
does not attempt to correct it : he goes to bed 
early, that she may lie the longer* She never 
reads herself; but, when she has the spleen, 
she makes her women read her to sleep. Her 
complexion is good, but less so than^her second 
daughter's.* She walks a little on one side, 
which Madame de Ratzenhauaen calls walking 
hy ear. She does not think that there is her 
equal in the world for beauty, wit, and perfec- 
tion of all kinds. I always compare her to 
Narcissus^ who died of self-admiration. She is 
BO vain as to think she has more sense than her 
husband, who has a great deal ; while her 
notions are not in the slightest degree elevated- 
She lives much in the femrne de chambre style j 
and, indeed, loves this society better than that 

man to the Duchess of Orteant. <' Her only beauty," aays 
Madame de Cayltus in her Souvenirs^*^ is her complexion, which 
is very white, and her fine eyes. Her nose is hooked, and 
almost reaches her red hps, which made Madame de Ven- 
dome say, that she looked like a parrot eating a cherry." 
* Louise- Adelaide d* Orleans, Abbess of Chelles. 
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dP persons of birth. The ladies are often a ureek 
togedier without seeing her ; for, without being 
summoned, they cannot approach her. She 
does not kaow how to live as the wife of a 
prince should, having been educated like the 
daughter of a citizen. A long time had elapsed 
before she and her younger brother were legiti** 
mated by the King ; I do not know for what 
reason.* When they arrived at court, their 
ccmversation was exactly like that of the cooi- 
mon people. 

In my opinion, my son*s wife has no charms 
at all : her physiognomy does not please me. I 
don't know whether hiy son loves her much, 
but I know she does what she pleases with him. 
The populace and tk'^fenmies de chombre Bxe 
fond of her ; but she is not liked elsewhere. 
She often go6s to the Salut at the Quinze Vingts ; 
and her women are ordered to say that she is 
a saint, who suffers my son to be surrounded by 

* This legitimation presented great difficulties during the 
life of the Marquis de Montespan. M. Achille de Harlai, 
procureur-g6n6itol du Parliament, helped to remove them by 
having the Chevalier de Longueville, son of the Duke of that 
name, and of the Mar^chale de la Feste, recognized without 
naming his mother. This- once done^ the children of the 
King and of Madame de Montespan were legitimated in the 
same manner. 
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mistresses without complaining. This secures 
the pity of the populace, and makes her pass 
for one of the best of wives ; while in &ctf^e 
is, like her elder brother, full of artifice*. 

She is very superstitious. Some years ago a 
nua of Fontevrault, called Madame de Boitar^ 
4ied. Whenever Madame d^Orleans loses any 
thing, she promises to this nun prayers ^Dr the 
redemption of her soul from purgatory, and 
then does not doubt that she shall find what 4ibe 
has lost She piques herself upon being ex- 
tremely pious ; but does not consider lying and 
deceit are the works of the devil, and not of 
God Ambition, pride, and selfishness have 
entirely spoilt her : I fear she will not make a 
good end. That I may live in peace, I seem to 
shiit my eyes to these things. My son often, in 
allusion to her pride, calls her Madame Lucifer. 
She is hot backward in believing every thing 
complimentary that is said to her. Motitespan, 
ojd Maintenon, and all the Jemmes de chaanbre 
have made her believe that she did my son 
honour in marrying him ; and she is so vain of 
her own birth, and that of her brothers and 
sisters, that she will not hear a word said against 
them : she will not see any difference .between 
legitimate and illegitimate children. 

She wishes to reign j but she knows nothing 
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^ true grmdem^ hmihg he&n educated m too 
k>w a manner*: She might live well as a simple 
Diichesflr; but not as (me of the royal family of 
Franceu It is too true timt she has always been 
ambitions of possessing, not my son's heart, but 
JiiafiiOwer : she is always in fear lest some cme 
dse should govern him. Her establishment is 
well Jb'e^ated f my son has always let her be 
mistress in this particukr« As to her jchildj^n, 
X Id; tfaem go on in their own way ; they wem 
bnought here wi&CMit my consent, and £t is for 
others to take care of them. Sometimes she 
displ^s more affection for her brother thaB 
ei?en £br her children. An ambitious woman as 
she is, having it put into her head by her 
brother that she ought to be the Regent, can 
love none but him. She would like to see him 
Regent better than her husband, because he has 
persuaded her that she shall reign with him t 
the believes it firmly, although every one else 
knows that his own wife is too ambitious to 
permit any one but herself to reign. Besides 
her. ambition, she has a great deal of ill temper* 
She will never pardon either the nun of Chelles,* 
or Mademoiselle de Valois, because they did 

r * The Abbess pfChelles. 
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not like her nepbew witibi the Ica^ Kps.*v Mm 
anger ib extremdy bitter^ and ahe wH nw» 
fotffire. She laves only ber relations on. the 
maternal side. Madame de Sforza, her favxMuite, 
is the daughter of Mad^ne de Thianges, Ms^ 
dame de Montespan's sister, and therefisre a 
cousin of Madame d'Orl^ms, who hates her 
sister and her nephew worse than the devil. 

I could foiigive her all if she were not so 
treacherous. She flatters me when I am pre« 
sent; but, behind my bacl^vj^e does all in her 
power to set the Duchess de Berri agsinst me : 
she tells her not to believe that I love her, but 
that I wish to have her sister with me. Madame 
d'Orleans believes that her daughter, Madame 
deSerri, loves her less than her father. It is 
true that the daughter has not a very warm 
attachment to her mother, but she does hfer duty 
to her ; and yet the more they are full of 
mutual civilities, the more they quarrel. 4^ 
the\4th October I7I8, Madame de Berri having 
invited her father to go and sleep at La Muette,- 
to see the vintage feast and dance which were 
to be held on the next day, Madame d'Orleans 
wrote to Madame de Berri, and ai^ed her if she 



* Louis- Auguste de Bourbon, Prince de Dombesy bora in 
1700, died in 1755. 
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thQught iticonststent with the piety of the €af* 
meMtes that she: diould ask her father to sleep 
ia her house. Madame de Berri replied that it 
had never been thought otherwise than pious 
that a parent should sleqp in his daughter's 
house. 'The mother did this only to annoy her 
husband and. daughter, and when she chooses 
she has a very cutting way. It may be ima- 
gined how this letter was received by the father 
and daughter. I arrived at La Muette just as 
it had come. My son dare not complain to ixie^ 
for as often as he does, I say to him, ** George 
Daxidin, you would have it so :'^* he therefore 
only laughed, and said nothing. I did not wish 
to add to the bitterness which this had occa* 
sioned, for that would have been to blow a lire 
ahready too hot : I confined myself therefore to 
observing, that when she wrote it she probably 
had the spleen. 

She is not very fond of her children/ and, as 
I think, she carries her indifference too hii for 
the children see she does not love them, and 
this makes them fond of being with me. This 
angers the mother, and she reproaches them for 
it, which only makes them like her less. 

Although she loves her son, she does not in 

* Molidre, 
Q 
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general cajpe so moeh for hto elnldren m ffv.het 
brothers, and all who belong to the house of 
Mortemart. . . 

I was the unintentional cause c^ making a 
quarrel between her and the nun of CheUes^ 
At the commencement of the affair of the. Duke 
du Maine, I received a letter from my daughter^ 
addressed to Madame d'Orleans ; and not thinks 
ing that it was for the Abbess, who bears th<9 
same title with her mother, I sent it to the latter. 
This letter happened unluckily to be an answer 
to one of our Nun^s, in which she had very plainly 
said what she thought of the Duke and Duchess 
du Maine, and ended by pitying her father for 
being the Diike*s brother-in-law, and for having 
contracted an alliance so absurd and injurious. 
It may be guessed whether my daughter's an-* 
swer was palatable to my daughter-in-law. I 
am very sorry that I made the mistake; but 
what right had she to read a letter which was 
not meant for her? 

The new Abbess of Chelles has had a great 
difference with her mother, who says she will 
never forgive her for having agreed with her 
father to embrace the religious profession withr 
out her knowledge. The daughter said, that 

* The Duchess of Lorraine. 
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as her mother had dways taken the sitde of tbi' 
forilier AUxess^ainst her, she hatd itt)t conMed 
this secret to her, from a conviction that she 
would oppose it to please the Ahbess. . Thi^ 
threw the mother into a paroxysm of grief. She* 
said she was very unhappy^ both in her husband 
and h^r children; that her husband Was the 
most unJTQst person in the world, for fliat he kept 
her brother-indaw in prison, who was 6ne of the 
best and most pious of men — ^in short, a perfect 
saihi; arid that God would punish such wick-" 
edhess^ The daughter replied, it was respect for 
her mothier that kept her silent : and the lait^r 
became quite furious. This shows that shie 
hates us as the very devil, and that she loves 
none but her latne brother, and those who lovei 
him or are nearly connected with him. 

She thinks there never was so perfect a bteingf 
in the world as her mother. She cannot quite 
persuade" herself that she was ever queen, be- 
cause she knew the Queen too well, who aJw^^y^ 
called her daughter, and treated her better than 
her sisters ; I cannot tell why, because she was 
not the most amiable of them. 

It is quite true that there is little sympathy 

between my son's wife and me j but we Kve 

together as politely as possible. Her singular 

conduct shall never prevent me from keeping 

Q 2 
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that promise which I made to liie late King.m 
his last moments. He gave some good Christiaii 
exhortations to Madame d'Orleana : but, as the 
proverb says, it is useless to preach to those 
who have no heart to act 

In the spring of this year (1718) hei brother^ 
and relations said, that but for the antidotes 
which had been administered to Madame d^Gr- 
leans, without the knowledge of me or my ison, 
she must have perished, I had resolved not to 
interfere with any thing respecting this affidr ; 
but had the satisfaction of speaking my mind a 
littte to Madame du Maine. I said to her, 
** niece (by which appellation I always addressed 
her), I beg you will let me know who told you 
that Madame d'Orleans^ had taken a counter 
poison unknown to us^ It ia the greatest false- 
hood that ever was uttered, and you may ssy so 
from me to whoever told it you.'* She looked 
red, and said, " I never said it was so.'* — " I am 
very glad of it, niece„" I replied ; "for it would 
be very disgraceful to you to have said so, and 
you ought not to allow people to bring you such 
tales.'* When she heard this she went off very 
quickly. 

Madame d'Orleans is a little inconstant in her 
friendship. She is very fond of jewels, and 
once wept for four-and-twenty hours because 
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my son gave a pair of beautiful pendants to 
Madame de Berii. 

My son has this year (1719) increased his 
wife's income by 160,000 livres> the arrears of 
which have been paid to her from I716, so that 
fihe received at <mce the sum of 480,000 livres, 
I do not envy har this moneys but I cannot bear 
the idea that she is thus paid ipr her infidelity : 
one most however be silent. 
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SECT. XIJ. 

Marie-Anne Christine Victoire of Bavaria^ 
the First Dauphine. 

She was ugly; but her extreme pditeness 
made her very agreeable. She loved the Dau- 
phin more like a son than a husband. Although 
he loved her very well, he wished to live with 
her in an unceremonious manner, and she 
agreed to it to please him. I used often to 
laugh at her superstitious devotion, and unde- 
ceived her upon many of her strange opinions. 
She spoke Italian very well ; but her German 
was that of the peasants of the country: at 
first, when she and Bessola were talking toge- 
ther, I could not understand a word. 

She always manifested the greatest friendship 
and confidence in me, to the end of her days. 
She was Hot haughty ; but as it had beconte 
the custom to blame every thing she did, she 
was somewhat disdainful. She had a favourite, 
called Bessola : a false creature, who had sold 
her to M aintenon. But for the infatuated liking 
she had for this woman, the Dauphine would 
have been much happier; through her, how- 
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ever, she was made one of the most wretched 
women in the world. 

This Bessola could not bear thatthe Dauphine 

ihould speak to any person but herself: she 

was mercenary and jealous, and feared that the 

friendship of the Dauphine for any one else 

would discredit her with Maintenon^ and that 

her Qufttres^'s liberality to others would diminish 

that which she hoped to experience "^ herself. 

I told thiB person the truth once, as she deserved 

to be told, in the presence of the Dauphine ; 

fiom which period she has neither done nor 

said any^ thing troublesome to me. I told the 

Dau{^bine in plain German, that it was a shame 

she should submit to be governed by Bessola 

to such a degree that she could not speak to 

whom she chose : I said this was not friend* 

$bip, bat a slavery, which was the derision of 

the court Instead of being vexed at this, she 

laughed, and said, ** Has not every body some 

weakness ? Bessola is mine." This wench often 

put me in an ill-humour : at last I lost all 

patience, and could no longer restrain myself. 

I would often have told her what I thought ; but 

that I saw it would really distress the poor 

Dauphine : I therefore restrained myself, and 

said to her, *^ Out of complaisance to. you, I 

will be silent j but give such orders, that Bes* 
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sola may not again rouse me } otherwise I ;Caii« 
not promise but lihat I may say somethk^g she 
will not like/' The Dauphine thanked me 
affectionately, and thus more than ever enj^iged 
my silence. 

When the Dauphine arrived from Bavatia, 
the fine coart of France was on the decUne : it 
was at the commencement of Maintenon's 
reign, which spoilt and degraded every thing. 
It was not, therefore, surprising that the poor 
Dauphine should regret her own country. 
Maintenon annoyed her immediately after her 
marriage, in such a manner as must have excited 
pity. The Dauphine had made her own mar- 
riage : she had hoped to be uncontrdled, and to 
bepoime her own mistress } hut she was placed 
in that Maintenon's hands, who wanted to 
govern her like a child of seven years old, 
although she was nineteen. That old Maintenon, 
piqued at the Dauphine for wishing to hold 
a court, as she should have done, turned the 
King against her. Bessola finished this work 
by betraying and selling her ; and thus was the 
Dauphine's misery accomplished ! By selecting 
me fbrher friend, she filled up the cup of Main- 
tenon^s hatred, who was paying Bessola j be- 
cause she knew she was jealous of me, and that 
I had advised the Dauphine not to keep her; 
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for I v^as quite aware that she teid secret inter* 
views widi Maintenbn. 

That lady had also another creature in the 
Ddliphine'^s household : this was. Madame de 
Montchevreuil, the gouvemante of the Dau* 
^im&s JiUes cPhormeur.^ Madame de Main- 
tenon had engaged her to place the Dauphin 
upon good terms with the Jitles d^honneuTj and 
she finished by estranging him altogether from 
his wife. During her pregnancy, which, as 
well as her lying-in, was extremely painfiil^ 
the Dauphine could not go out ; and this 
Motttchevreuil took advantage of the oppor* 
tunily thus afforded her to introduce theJUes 
^hotmeur to the Dauphin, to hunt and game 
Mrilh him. He became foiid, in his way, of the 

sister of La Force, who was afterwards com- 

-I - / -- ...... 

' * She was, says the writer of the Notes on Dangeau*t 
Jmnu^f of along, thin figure; devout, austere, andbitter« 
Der noge was without end ; her teeth long and yellow, 
which her imbecile laugh occasionally displayed ; her &ce 
was like yellovf wax:^in short, she looked like a puppet 
moving upon springs* With all her virtue and vigilance, 
j^e could not prevent one of her children committing an 
offence in the very heart of the court ; nor her daughter-in« 
law from passing her days and nights in ruinous play unknown 
to her. In other respects she was a good woman, and not 
proud : her husband was one of the best men and greatest 
fools ever known. 
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pf^Ue^ to nmry young Dm Roiir^, The uttaek*- 
loent continued, notwithstandiiig tbis mudi^e ; 
and she procured the Dtmpfaln'^ wiitt»» pro* 
vime to marry her in case of tbe dettb of Jthe 
Dauphine and her husband. I do not ]£n$m 
how the late King became acquainted with JJw 
f^ct; but it is certain that he wfts seri^u^ 
aog^ered at it» and that he banished Du Rpure 
to Gascony, his native country.*. The Dauphin 
h^d an affair of gallantry with another of hi0 
wife's ^Ues d^hmneuTf called Ram^ure^. K^ 
(lid not affect any dissimulatiop with his wife: 
9 great uproar ensued ; and that wicked Bes- 
9ola, following the directions of old Maiptenon, 
who planned every thing, detached the Dan* 
phin from his wife mor^ and more. The latter 
Vas uot very fond of him ; but what displeased 
him in his amours was, that they exposed h^ to 
be openly and constantly ridiculed and insolted. 
Montchevreuil made her pay attention to all that 
passed, and Bessola kept up her anger against 
her husband. 

Maintenon had caused it to be reported 



*> This intrigne formed the groundwork of a little romance, 
nQfr become very scarce, called La ckasse au Loup de Mon* 
mgfieur de Dauphin^ ou la Rencontre du ConUedu Roure dans 
ki^jPlainad'Anet. Cologne; P.Marteau, 1695. 
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among tile people, by her agents, that tlie Dau** 
pMne hated Fnmce, and that she uiged the im* 
pontkin of new taxes. 

'The Daupfaine wa^ so iU-tre^ted in her 
80dcmchement of the Duke de Berri that she 
became quite deformed, although previous to 
Aisrher figure had been remarkably good. On 
ihe ehriening bdS^re she died, as the little Duke 
was sitting oh her bed, she said to him, '^ My 
dear B^rri, I love you very much ; but I have 
^psdd^eaaAyfot ypu;" The Dauphin was not 
grieved at her death : old Montcbevreuil had 
told ham so many lies of his wife, that he cotdd 
not love her. That old Maintenbn hoped, when 
this eveikt happened, that she should be ablj^ to 
gcrvern the Duke by means of; his mistresses^ 
which cQuld.nothavebeeA, if he had continued 
fo l»e sd^ttehed to his wife. This old woman 
faad'qonceived so violent a hatred against the 
poor Princess, that I do believe she prevailed 
oa Clement the accoucheur to treat her ill in her 
confinement ; and what confirms me in this is, 
ti^ she almost kille/1 her by visiting her at that 
time.Jn perfumed gloyes._ She said it was I 
w^o wore them, which was untrue.* I would 

* Tlie anonymous notes to Dangeau^s Journd say, " It 
has always been thought that Cletnent, her accoucyrur, hurt 

her 
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BOt swear that the Daiq)hiiie did liot love Bes*^ 
sda better dian her husband : she deserved iki 
«uch attachment I often apprized her mistress 
of her perfidy ; but she would not believe me. 

The Dauphine used to say, " We are two 
unhappy persons ; but there is this diifiference 
between us: you endeavoured, as much as 
you could, to avoid coming here ; while I 
resolved to do so at all events. I have iiiere- 
fore deserved my misery more than you.** 

They wanted to make her pass for crazy^ be- 
caiuse she was always complaining. Some hours 
before her death she said to me, '< I shall con- 
vince them to-day that I was not mad in com- 
plaining of my sufferings.* She died calmly 
and easily ; but she was as much put to death 
as if she had been killed by a pistol-shot 

' When her funeral service was performed I 
carried the taper (nota hene\ and some pieces 
of gold to the bishop, who performed the grand 
mass, and who was sitting in an arm-chair near 
the altar. The prelate intended to have given 
them to his assistants, the priests of the Kix^s 

ber during her last lying-in. The Princess of Conti was also 
accused of having approached her too soon after with strong 
perfumes, the effect of which she did not recover. » 
* She said> <' I must die for my own justifical^n*" 
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\am with great eagernes9» exclaiming thatt t^q 
taper and tim. g<^d belonged to them* They 
thisew th^ms0lves upon the bishop, whose chair 
b^an.to totter, and made, his mitr^ fall from 
\m hiB^ If I had st^id th^e a moment long^er, 
the Bishop, with all the monks, would hav^ 
Allien upon me. I descended the four step^ of 
%hB altar in great haste, for I was nimble enpi|g^ 
at that time, and looked on the battle at a dis- 
tance, which appeared so comical that I could 
not but laugh, and every body present did the 
same. 

That wicked Bessola, who had tormented the 
Dauphine day and night, and had made her 
distrust every one who approached her> and 
thus separated her from all the world, returned 
borne a year after her mi^ess's death. Before 
her departure she played another trick, by hav- 
ing a box made with a double bottom, in which 
she concealed jewels and ready money to the 
amount of 100,000 francs ; and aU this time 
she went about weeping and complaining, that 
after so many years of faithful service, she was 
dismissed as poor as a beggar. She did not 
know that her contrivance had been discovered 
at th^ Custom-house, and that the King had 
been apprized of it. He ordered her to be sent 
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fer^ shewed her the things whkh she had pre- 
pared to carry away, and said he thought sh^ 
had little reason to complain of the Daiiphine'8 
parsimony. It may be imagined how foolish 
she looked. The King adde(^ that although be 
might withhold them from her^ yet to show her 
that she had done wtong in acting clandestinely, 
and in complaining as she had done, he chose to 
restore her the whole- 
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SECT. XIII. 

Adelaide ofScwoy, the Second Dauphine. 

The Queeii of Spain staid longer with her 
mother than our Dauphine^ and thetefore W4$ 
better educated, Maintenon, who. under;§toftd 
nothing about education, permitted her to dp 
whatever she ple99ed> that she might gain hef 
affections, and keep her to herself. This young 
lady had been well brought up ify her virtuous 
mother ; she Was genteel and humorous, and 
could joke, very pleasantly: when she had a 
colour she did not look . ugly. No one e^n. 
inutgine what mad-headed people were abou( 
this princess, and among the nqpiber was thiQ 
Mar^chale d'Estr^es. Maintenon was very pro^ 
perly recotoipensed for having givto her these 
companions ; for the consequence was> that the 
Dauphine no longer liked her society. . Maliif. 
tenon was very desirous to know the reason of 
this, and teased the Princess to tell her. At 
length ^e did; and said, that the M^rSchale 
d'Estr^es was continually asking her, "what 
are you always doing with that old woman? 
why do not you associate with folks who would 
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amuse you more than that old skeleton ?*' and 
that she said many other uncivil things of hen 
Maintenon told me this herself, since the death 
of the Dauphine, to prove that it was only the 
Marechale's fault that the Dauphine had been 
on such bad terms with me. This may be 
partly true j but it is no less certain that Main- 
tenon had strongly prepossessed her against me* 
Almost all the foolish people who were about 
her were the relations or friends of the old 
woman ; and it was by her order that they en* 
deavoured to amuse her, and employ her so that 
she might want no other society. 

The young Dauphine was full of pantomime 
tricks. * « * * She was fond too of 
collecting a quantity of young persons about her, 
for the King's amusement, who liked to see 
their sports ; they however took care never to 
display any but innocent diversions before him : 
he did not learn the rest until after her death. 
The Dauphine used to call old Maintenon her 
aunt, but only in jest) ihejfiUes (Thonneur called 
her their gouvemante, and the Marechale de 
La Mdthe,^ mamma; if the Dauphine had also 
called the old woman her mamma, it would have 

• Madame <[e la Mothe was th^ ndistress of the JUles 
(Thonneurf 
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been regarded as a declaration of the King's 
marriage ; for this reason she only called hfer 
aurit. 

it is not surprising that the Dauphine, even 
when shfe was Duchess of Burgundy, should have 
been a coquette. One of Maintenon's maxinis 
was, that there was no harm in coquetry, but that 
Kgrande passion only was a sin. In the second 
place, she never took care that the Duchess of 
Burgundy behaved conformably to her rank;* 
she was often left quite alone in her ch&teau' 
with the exception of her people ; she was per- 
mitted to run about arm in arm with one qf her 
yoang ladi^, without esquires, or dames (Pkon- 
nevTixd^atovr. At Marly and Versailles she was 
oljtiged to go to chapel on foot and without her 
stays, and seat herself near ibi^fenmies de cham* 
Ire. At Madame de Maintenon's there was no 
observance of ranks j every one sat down there 
promiscuously : she did this for the purpose of 
avoidiiig all discussion res|)ecting her own rank. 
At Marly the Dauphine used to run about the 
garden at night with the yoiing people, until 
two or three o'clock in the morning. The 
King knew nothing of these nocturnal sports. 
Maintenon had forbidden the Duchess de Lude 
to .tease the Duchess of Burgundy, or to put 
her out of temper, because then she would not 

R 
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be able to divert the King. Maintenon had 
threatened too, with her eternal vengeance, 
whoever should be bold enough to complain of 
the Dauphine to the King. It was for this 
reason that no one dared tell the King what the 
whole Court, and even strangers, were perfectly 
well acquainted with. The Dauphine liked to 
be dragged along the ground by valets, who 
held her feet. These servants were in the habit 
of saying to each other, " Come, shall we go 
and play with the Duchess of Burgundy ?*' for 
so she was at this time. 

She was dreadfully nasty, * * * - * 

She made the Dauphin believe whatever she 
chose, and he was so fond of her, that one 
of her glances would throw him into an extacy^ 
and make him forget every thing. When the 
King intended to scold her, she would put on 
an air of such deep dejection, that he was 
obliged to console her instead ; the aunt too used 
to ajOfect similar sdrrow, so that the King had 
enough to do with consoling them both. Then, 
for quietness sake, he used to lean upon the old 
aunt, and think nothing more about the matter. 
The Dauphine never cared for the Duke de 
Richelieu, although he boasted of the cdhtrary, 
and was sent to the Bastille for it She was a 
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coquette, and chatted with all the young men ; 
but if she loved any of them, it was Nangis, 
who commanded the King's regiment She 
had commanded him to pretend to be in love 
with little La Vrilli^re, who, though not so 
pretty, nor with so good a presence as the 
Dauphine, had a better figure, and was a great 
coquette. This badinage, it is said, afterwards 
became reality. The good Dauphin was like 
the husbands of all frail wives, the last to per- 
ceive it. The Duke of Burgundy never ima- 
gined that his wife thought of Nangis, although 
it was visible to all the world besides that she 
did. As he was very much attached to Nangis, 
he believed firmly that his wife oiily behaved 
civilly to him on his account j and he was be- 
sides convinced that his favourite had at the 
same time an affair of gallantry with Madame 
la Vrilliere.* 

The Dauphin had good sense, but he suffered 
his wife to govern him; he loved only such 
persons as she loved, and he hated all who were' 
disagreeable to her. It was for this reason that 
Nangis enjoyed so much of his favour, and that 



* Madame de Caylus says, she is convinced that this 
intrigue never went farther than fpnd glances, and some 
letters at the most. 

R 2 
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he, with all his sense^ became so perfectly 
ridiculous. 

The Dauphine of Burgundy was the persoB 
whom the King loved above all others, and 
whom Maintenon had taught to do whatever 
was agreeable to him. Her natural wit made 
her soon learn and practise every thing*. The 
King was inconsolable for her death ; and when 
La Maintenon saw that all she could say had 
no effect upon his grief, it is said that she told 
the King all that she had before concealed, with 
respect to the Dauphine's life, and by this 
means dissipated his great affliction.* 

Three years before her death, however, the 
Dauphine changed greatly for the better ; she 
played no more foolish tricks, and left off drinkr 
ing to excess* Instead of that untameable 
manner which she had before, she became polite 
and sensible, kept up her dignity, and did not 
permit the younger ladies to be too ^miliar 



* This young lady, so fascinatdng, and so dear to the Kingr 
betrayed nevertheless the secrets of the state, by informing 
her father, then Duke of Savoy, and our enemy, of all the 
military projects, which she found means to read. The King 
had the proofs of this by the letters which were found in the 
Princess's writing-case after her death, " That little slul," 
said he to Madame Maintenon, *< has deceived us."— i^^- 
moires de Duclos, tome i. 
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with her, by dipping their fingers into her dish, 
rolling upon the bed, and other similiarelegaticies; 
She used to converse with people, and could 
talk very well. It was the marriage of Madame 
de Berri that effected this surprising change in 
the Dauphine. Seeing that young lady did not 
make herself befloved, and began things in the 
wrong way, she was desirous to make herself 
more liked and esteemed than she was. She 
therefore changed her behaviour entirely ; she 
became reserved and reasonable, and having 
sense enough to discover her defeats, she set 
about correcting them, in which she succeeded 
so as to excite general surprise. Thus she con- 
tinned until her death, and often expressed re- 
gret that she had led . so irregular a life. She 
used to excuse herself by isaying it was mere 
childishness, and that she had little to thank 
those young ladies for, wh6 liad given her such 
bad advice, and set her such l)ad examples. 
She publicly manifested her contempt for them, 
and prevailed on the King not to invite them 
to Marly in future j by this conduct she gained 
every body's affection. 

She was delicate, and rather of a weak con- 
stitution. Dr. Chirac said, in her last illness, that 
she would recover j and so she probably would 
have done, if they had not permitted her to get 
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up when the measles had broken out upon her, 
and she was in a copious perspiration. Had 
they not blooded her in the foot she might have 
been alive now (1716), Immediately after the 
bleeding, her skin, before as red as fire, changed 
to the paleness of death, and she became very 
ill. When they were lifting her out of bed, I 
told them it was better to let the perspiration 
subside before they blooded, her. Chirac and 
Fagon however were obstinate, and laired 
at me. Old Maintenon said to me angrily, 
'* Do you think you know better than all these 
medical men ?" ^< No, Madam/' I replied j 
** and one need not know much, to be sure that 
the inclination of nature ought to be followed^ 
and since that has displayed itself, it would be 
better to let it have way, than to make a sick 
person get up in the midst of a perspiration to 
be blooded.*' She shrugged up her shoulders 
ironically ; I went to the other side, and said 
nothing. 
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SECT. XIV. 

The First Dauphin. 

All that was good in the first Dauphin came 
&om his preceptor; all that was bad from himself; 
He never either loved or hated any one much, 
and yet he was very wicked. His greatest plea* 
sure was to do something to vex a person j and 
immediately afterwards, if he could do some- 
thing very pleasing to the same person, he 
would set about it with great willingness. In 
every respect he was of the strangest temper 
possible : when one thought he was good hu- 
moured, he was angry;, and when one supposed 
him to be ill humoured, he was in an amiable 
xnood. No one could ever guess him rightly, 
and I do not befieve that his like ever wa;s or 
ever will be born. It cannot be said that he 
had much wit; biA stiU less was he a fool: 
nobody was ever more pronipt to seize the ridi- 
culous jioints of any thing in himself, or in 
others ;. he told stories agreeably ; he was a keen 
observer, and dreaded nothing so much as to 
be one day king : not so much from affection 
for his father, a» from a dread of the trouble of 
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reigning, for he was so extremely idle, that he 
neglected all things; and he would have pre- 
ferred his ease to all the kingdoms and empires 
of the earth. He could remain for a whole day, 
sitting on a sofa or in an arm chair, beating his 
cane against his shoes, without saying a word : 
he never gave an opinion upon any subject ; but 
when once, in the course of a year, he did speak, 
he could express himself in terms sufficiently 
noble. Sometimes, when he spoke, one would 
say he was stupidity itself; at another time .he 
would deliver himself with astonishing sense: 
at one time you would think he was the best 
prince in the world ; at another, he would do 
all he could to give people gain. Nobody 
seemed to be so ill with him, but he would take 
the trouble of making them laugh at the ex- 
pense of those most dear to him. His maxim 
was, never to seem to like one man in the Court 
better than another. He had a perfect horror 
of favourites, and yet he sought favour himself 
as much as the commonest courtier could do. 
He did not pride himself upon his politeness, 
and was enraged when any one penetrated his 
intentions. As I had known him from his in- 
fancy, I could sometimes guess his meaning, 
which angered him excessively. He was not 
vej-y fond of being treated respectfully; he 
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liked better not to be put to any trouble. He 
was rather partial than just, as may be shown 
by the. regulations he made as to the rank of 
my son's daughter. He never liked or hated 
any minister. He laughed often, and heartily. 
He was a very obedient son, and never opposed 
the King's will in any way, and was more sub*- 
missive to Maintenon than any other person. 
Those who. say that he would have retired if 
the King had declared his marriage with that 
old woman, did not know him : had he not an 
old mistress* of his own to whom he was be- 
lieved to be privately married? What prevented 
Maintenon from being declared Queen, were 
the wise reasons which the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, M. de Fen61on, urged to the King ; and 
for which she persecuted that worthy man to 
the day of his death. 

If the Dauphin had chosen, he might have 
enjoyed greater credit with his father. The King 
had offered him permission to go to the royal 
treasury, to bestow what favours he chose upon 
the persons of his own court; and at the treasury 
orders were given that he should have whatever 
he asked for. The Dauphin replied that it 
would give him so much trouble. He would 

* Mademoiselle de Chouin. 
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mver know aAy thing about state af&irs, lest he 
should bfs obliged to attend, tb^ piivy councils, 
and have no 0K>re time to hunt. Some persons 
thought he did this from motives of policy, and 
to make the King believe he had no ambition^ 
but I am persuaded it was from nothing but in* 
dolence and latin^ss : be loved to live a slothful 
life, and to interfere with nothing* 

At the King of Spain's departure our Kiiig 
wept a good deal ; the Dauphin also wept much, 
aUhough he had never before manifei^ted the 
least auction for his children* They were 
never seen in his apartment moining and. even- 
ing. When he was not at the chuce, the Dau- 
phin passed; his time with the great Princess of 
Gonti, and latterly with the Duchess. One must 
bave guessed that the diildren belonged (9 
him, for he lived like a stronger among them. 
He never called them his sons, but the Duke of 
Burgundy, the Duke of Anjou, the Duke of 
Bern; and they, in turn, always called him 
Monseigneur. 

I lived upon a very good understanding with 
him for more than twenty years, and he had great 
confidence in me until the Duchess got posses- 
sion of him ; then every thing with regard to 
me was changed : and as, after my husband's 
death, I never went to the chace with the 
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Dauphin, I had no further rdation with hiift, 
and he behaved as if he had never seen or 
known me. If he had been wise, he woul4 
have preferred the society of the Princess of 
Conti to that of the Duchess, because the first, 
having a good heart, loved him for himself; while 
the other loved nothing in thie world, and 
Ustened to nothing but her taste for pleasure, 
her interest, and her ambition. So that pro« 
vided she attained her ends, she cared little for 
the Dauphin, who by his condescension for 
this. Princess gave a great proof of weakness. 

In general, his heart was not correct enough 
to discern what real friendship was: he loved 
only those who afforded him amusement; arid 
despised all others. The Duchess was very 
agreeable, and had some pleasant notions : she 
was fond of eating, which was the very thii:^ 
for the Dauphin, because he found a good 
breakfast at her house every morning, and a 
collation in the afternoon. The Duchess's 
daughters were of the same character as^ their 
mother ; so that the Dauphin might be all the 
day in the company of gay people. 

He was strongly attached to his son's wife j 
bat when she quarrelled with the Duchess, her 
father-in-law changed his opinion of her. What 
displeased him besides was, that the Duchess of 
Burgundy married his younger son, the Duke 
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de Berri, against his inclination. He was not 
wrong in that, because^ although the marriage 
was to our advantage, I must confess, that the 
Dauphin was not even treated with decency in 
the business. 

Neither of the two Dauphins, or the Dau- 
phines, ever interested themselves much about 
their children. The King had them educated 
without consulting them, appointed all their 
servants, and was even displeased if they inter- 
fered with them in any way. The Dauphin 
knows nothing of good breeding ; he and his 
sons are perfect clowns. 

The women of La Halle had a real passion for 
the first Dauphin ; they had been made to be- 
lieve that he would take the part of the people 
of Paris— in which there was not a word of 
truth. The people believed that he was better 
hearted than he was. He would not, in fact, have 
been wicked, if the Marshal d^Uxelleis, LaChouin 
and Montespan, with whom he was in his youth 
as well as the Duchess, had not spoiled him, and 
made him believe that malice was a proof of 
wit. 

He did not grieve more than a quarter of an 
hour at the death of his mother or of his wife ; 
and when he wrapped himself up in his long 
mourning cloak, he was ready to choak with 
laughter. 
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He had followed his father's example in 
taking an ugly nasty mistress, who had been 
JilU cThonneur to the elder Princess deConti : her 
name is Mademoiselle de Chouin, and she is 
still living at Paris (1719). It was generally 
believed that he had married her clandestinely j 
but I would lay a wager that he never did.* 
She had the figure of a duenna ; was of very 
small stature ; had very short legs ; large rolling 
ejes ; a round face ; a short turned-up nose ; 
a large mouth filled with decayed teeth, which 
made her breath so bad that the room in which 
she sat could hardly be endured. * * 

« * * « * 

And yet this short fat woman had a great deal 
of wit J and I believe the Dauphin accustomed 
himself to take snufF that he might not be 
annoyed by her bad teeth. He was very civil 
to the Marechal d'Uxelles, because he pre- 



* And yet it is said, in the Memoirs of the day, that the 
Kmg caused an apartment to be given her at Versailles, and 
that, when she was at Meudon, she remained sitting in the 
presence of the Dukes of Bourbon and Berri, and spoke 
familiarly of " the Duke and the Duchess." " The favourite 
of Meudon/' says Duclos^ << had all the air and manner df a 
mother-in-law ; and as it was not her character to behave ill 
to any one, it was natural to believe the reality of her mar- 
riage." 
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tended to be the intimate with this lady ; but as t / 
so<Mi as (lie Dauphin was caught, the Mal^ ^ 
chal ceased to see her, and never once ^et foot 
in b^ house, although before that he had been 
in the habit of visitiiig her daily.* 
: The Dauphin had a daughter by Raisin the 
actress, but he woijld never acknowledge her } 
and, after his death, the Princess of Conti took 
care of her^ and tnarried her to a gentleman of 
Vaugourg.t The Dauphin was so tired of the 
Duke du Maine that he had sworn never to 
acknowledge any of his illegitimate ckdren. 
This Raisin must have had very peculiar charms 
to make an impression upon a heart so thick as 
that of the Dauphin, who really loved her. One 
day he sent for her to Choisy, and hid her in a 
mill, without any thing to eat or drink ; for it 
was fast day, and the Dauphin thought there 
was no greater sin than to eat meat on a fast 
day. After the court had departed, all that he 
gave her for supper was some salad and toast 
with oil. Raisin laughed at this very much 

* Mademoiselle Chouin died in 1730. After the Dau- 
phin's death she led a very retired life, and did much good 
by her charity. It is said that she refused the fortune which 
the Dauphin had left her by his will. 

f She was called Mademoiselle de Fleuri, and died in 
1710, a year after her marriage. 
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( Ihersdif/ aod told several persons of it Whan 
; I. heard of it, I asked the Daiq>hin what be 
' meant by making his mistre^ fast in this, man- 
ner: " 1 had a mind," be r said, V to commit 
one' sin, bat not two/' i '. ' 

I cannot bear that any* one should touch me 
behind ; it makes me so ai|gry that I do iiot 
know what I do. I was very near giving the 
Dauphin a blow one day, for he had a wicked 
tdck of coming behind one for^ a joke, and 
putting his fist in the chair just where one was 
going to'' sit down. I begged him, for God's 
sake, t6 leave off this habit, which was so dis* 
agreeable to me, that I. would not answer for 
not one day giving him a sound blow, without 
thinking of what I was doing. From that time 
be left me alone. 

The Dauphin was very much like the Queen ; 
he was .not tall, but good-looking enough* 
Our King was accustomed to say, *^Mon- 
seigneur (for so he always called him) has the 
look of a German prince." He had, indeed, 
something of a German air : but it was only the 
air ; for he had nothing German besides. He 
did not dance well. The Queen-Dowager of 
Spain flattered herself with the hope of marry- 
ing him. 

He thought he should recommend himself to 
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the King, by not appearing to care what became 
of .£ brothers. 

When the Dauphin was l3ning sick of the 
small-pox, I went on the Wednesday to the 
King. He said to me, sarcastically, *^ You 
have been frightening us with the great pain 
which .Monseigneur would have to endure, 
when the suppuration commences ; but I can 
tell you that he wiU not suffer at all, for the 
pustules have already began to dry." I was 
alarmed at this, and said, ** so much the worse ; 
if he is not in pain his state is the more dan- 
gerous, and he soon will be." — ^* What!" said 
the King, " do you know better than the doc- 
tors ?"— « I know," I replied, " what the sniall- 
pox is by my own experience, which is better 
than all the doctors j but I hope from my heart 
tiiiat I may be mistaken." On the same night, 
soon afber midnight, the Dauphin died. 
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SECT. XV. 
Tlie Duke of Burgundy ytlie Second Dauphin. 

HgB was quite hump-backed* I think this 
proceeded from his having been made to carry 
a bar of iron, for the purpose of keeping him- 
self upright, but the weight and inconvenience 
of which had had a contrary effect I often 
said to the Duke de Beauvilliers he had very 
good parts, and was sincerely pious; but so 
weak as to let his wife rule him like a child. 
In spite of his good sense, she made him believe 
whatever she chose. She lived upon very good 
terms with him ; but was not outrageously fond, 
and did not love him better than many other 
persons; for the good gentleman had a very 
disagreeable person, and his face was not the 
most beautiful. I believe, however, she was 
touched with his great affection for her ; and, 
indeed, it would be impossible for a man to 
entertain a more fervent passion than he did 
for his wife. Her wit was agreeable, and she 
could be very pleasant when she chose: her 
gaiety dissipated the melancholy which some* 
times seized upon the devout t)auphih. Like 
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almost all hump-backed men, he had a g^eat 
passion for women : but, at the same time, was 
so pious, that he feared he committed a grievous 
sin in looking at any other than his own wife ; 
and he was truly in love with her. I saw him 
once, when a lady had told him that he had good 
«yes, squint immediately, that he migUt appear 
ugly. This was really an unnecessary trouble i 
for the good man was already sufBcieptly plain* 
having a very ill-looking mouth, a sickly appear- 
ance, small stature, and a hump at his back. 

He had many good qualities: he was cha- 
ritable, and had assisted several officers unknown 
to any one. He certainly died of grief for the 
loss of his wife, as he had predicted^ A learned 
astrologer of Turin having cast the nativity of 
the Dauphine, told her that she would die in 
her twenty-seventh year. She often spoke of 
it, and said one day to her husband, '^ The 
time is approaching when I shall die : you can- 
not remain widiout a wife, as well on account 
of your rank as your piety j tell me then, X beg 
of you, whom you will nwry ?** — ** I hope," he 
replied, ^< that God will not inflict so severe'a 
punishment on me as to deprive me of you; 
but, if thia calamity should befal me, I shaJZ not 
marry again, for I shall follow you to the grave 
in a week**' This happened exactly as he said 
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it would; for, on the seventh day after his 
wife's death, he died also. This is not a fiction, 
but perfectly true. While the Dauphine was in 
good health and spirits, she often said, << I must 
enjoy myself now ; I shall not be able to do so 
long, for I shall die this year." I thought it 
was only a joke; but it turned out to be too 
true. When she fS^ sick, she said she should 
never recover. 



A 
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SECT. XVI. 

Petite Madame.'^ 

A CAUTERY, which had been improperly made 
in the nape of the neck, had drawn her mouth 
all on one side, so that it was almost entirely 
in her left cheek. For this reason talking was 
very painful to her, and she said very little. It 
was necessary to be accustomed to her way of 
speaking to understand her. Just when she 
was about to die, her mouth resumed its proper 
place, and she did not seem at all ugly. I was 
present at her death : she did not say a word to 
her father, although a convulsion had restored 
her mouth. The King, who had a good heart, 
and was very fond of his children, wept exces- 
sively, and made me weep also. The Queen 
was not present ; for being then pregnant, they 
would not let her come. 

It is totally false that the Queen was delivered 
of a black child. The late Monsieur, who was 



* Marie-Therese de France, bom the 2d January 1667, 
died the l8l March 1672. 
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present, said that the young Princess was ugly, 
but not black. The people cannot be per- 
suaded that the child is not still alive, and say 
that it is in a convent at Moret, near Fontaine- 
bleau. It is, however, quite certain that the ugly 
child is dead ; for all the court saw it die. 
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SECT. XVII. 

Henrietta of England; thejirst WiJ^ (fMon^eur"^ 
Brother qf Lotos XIV. 

It is true that the late Madame was extremely 
unhappy ; she confided too much in poopLe who 
betrayed her : she was more to be pitied than 
blamed, being connected with very wicked per- 
sons, about whom I could give some particulars. 
Young, pretty, and gay, she was surrounded by 
some of the greatest coquettes in the world, 
the mistresses of her^ bitterest foes, and who 
sought only to thrust her into some unfortunate 
situation, and to embroil her with Monsieur. 
Madame de Coetquen was the Chevalier de 
Lorraine's mistress, although Madame did not 
know it ; and she contrived that the Marshal de 
Turenne should become attached to her. Ma- 
dame having toM flie Marshal all her secreta 
respecting the negociations with England, he 
repeated them to his mistress Madame de Coet- 
quen, whom he believed to be devoted to his 
mistress. This woman went every night to the 
Chevalier de Lorraine, and betrayed them all. 
The Chevalier used this opportunity to stir up 
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Monsieur's indignatioii agairat Madame, teUing 
him that he passed with the King for a sim- 
pleton, who could not hold his tongue; that be 
would lose all confidence^ and that his wi^ 
would have every thing -in her own handL 
Monsieur wished to know all the particulars 
from Madame : but she refused to tell him her 
brother's secrets, and this widened the breactb 
between them. She became enraged, and had 
the Chevalier de Lorraine and his brother driven 
away j which in the end eost her mm life: she 
however died with the consciousness of neveit 
having done her husband any hMou She wafer 
the confidante of the King, to whom: it had 
been hinted that it might be expedsesitto givw 
some emptoyment to Monsienr; who might 
cXiterwise make himsdf beloinBd inthe Court 
and in the cify. For this reason the Kiaig 
assisted Madame in her affiurs 6f gallantry, in 
erder to occupy his brother. I have tins from 
the King himself. Madame was besides in gre«t 
credit with her l^otber Charles II- (of England)^ 
Louis XIV. wii^d ta gain him over through 
hk sister, wherefore it was necessairy to take 
part with her, and she was always better treated 
than I have been. The late Monsieur never 
suspected his wife of ittfideJity with th6 King, 
her brother-in-law, he told me, all her Kfe, arid 
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would not have been silent with respect to this 
intrigue if he had believed it I thiidc tfaal^ 
with respect to this, great injustice is done to 
Madame. It would have been too much to 
deceive at once the brother and the ifiephew, 
the father andtheson* 

. The late Monsieur was very much disturbed 
at his wifct's coquetry ; but he dared not behave 
ill to her, because she was protected by the 
King. 

The Quew?mother of England had not 
brought up her chUdr^i well : she at first left 
them in the society oifemmes de chambrey who 
gratified all their caprices ; and having after*, 
wards married them at a very early age» they 
followed the bad example of thdr mother. Both 
of them met with unhappy deaths; the one 
was poisoned, and the other died in child-biCt^< 
. Monsieur was himself the.cause of Madame's 
intrigue with the Cpvint de Guiche. He was 
one of title favourite of the late MonMeur, and 
was said to have been liandsome once. Mon- 
sieur earnestly reque^d Madame to show some 
favour to the Count de Guiche, and to permit 
him to wait upon her at all times. The Counts 
who was brutal to every one . else, but full of 
vanity, took great pains to be agreeable to 
Madame, and to make her love him. In facts^ 
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he succeeded) being seconded by his aunt Ma^ 
daflte de Chaumont» who was the gouvernante 
of Madame's children. One day Madame went to 
this lady's chamber, undar the pretence of seeing 
her children, hut in fact to meet De 6»iche, 
with whom she had an assignation* She had 
a valet de cfaambre named Launbis, whom I 
have since seen in the service of Monsieur; he 
had orders to stand sentinel on the staircase, ta 
give notice in case Monsieur should approach. 
This Lsoinois suddenly ran into the room, say* 
ing, ^^ M(»isieur is coming down stairs/' The 
lovers wwe tenified to death. The Count could 
not escape by the ante-chamber on account cxf 
Monsieur's people who were there. Launois 
said, " I know a way, which I will put in prac- 
tice immediately J hide yourself^" he said to 
the Count, " behind the door." He then ran 
his head against Monsieur's nc^e as he was en- 
tering, and struck him so violently that be 
began to bleed. At the same moment he cried 
out, <* I beg your pardon Sir, I did not think 
^ you was so near, and I ran to open you the 
doo^«" Madame and Madame de Chaumont ran 
in great alaj*m to Monsieur, and covered his 
face with their handkerchiefe, so that the Count 
de Guiche had time to get out of the room, and 
escape by the staircase* Monsieur saw some 
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rtm away, but he thought it was Lauoms, 
who was mc9fmg through fear; He ne^^ 
lOtfiit Hie truth. 

What convinces me cf the kte Madat&c^s iii^ 
nocence is, that after having received the larti 
itecraments, she begged pardon of Monsieur 
for all disquiets she had occasioned, and said 
that die hoped to reach heaven, because she 
had committed no crime a^inat her husband. 

I think M. de Monmouth was much worse 
than the Count de Guiche; because aldiough a 
bastard, he was the son d Madame^s own bm- 
ther ; and this incest doubled die crime. Ma^ 
dame de Thkmge, sister of Madame de Mon- 
tespan, conducted the intrigue between the 
Duke of Monmouth and Madame. 

It is said here that Madame- waa not a beauty, 
tot that she bad so graceful a sianner as to make 
aU she did very agreeable. She n^ner forgave^ 
She would have the Chevalier de Lorraine dis- 
missed; he wks so, but he was amply revenged of 
her. HesentthepoisonbywhichshewBsdestrojred 
from Italy by a noUeman of Provence, immed 
M<u:d: this man was afterwards given to me as 
cYdefmata^e tThotelj and after he had sufficiently 
robbed me, they made him sell his place at a 
high price. This Morel was very clever, but be 
was a man totally void of moral or religious plin- 
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df^e; be confessed ta nde that he didnttbe** 
liigye in any thing. At the pouit ci death he 
would not hear talk of God. He said, leaking 
of himself, ** Let this carcase alone, it is now 
good for notbiag/' He would steal, lie, and 
swear ; he was an atheist and * ^ * 

* * • « * « 

It is too true that the late Madame was 
poisoned, but without the knowledge of Mon* 
sieun While the villains were .arranging the 
plan of poisoning the poor lady, they de* 
lU>erated wfa^er they should acquaint Mon« 
»eur with it or not The Chevalier de Lorraine 
said, " No$ don't tell Mm^ for he cannot hold 
his tongue. If he does not tell it the first year, 
he may have us hanged ten years afterwards ;*' 
^nd it is weH known that the wretches said, ** let 
US not teU Monnenr, for he would tell the King, 
who would certainly hai^ us bIlV* They there^ 
forts made Monsieur belie^^ that Madame had 
taken poison in Holland, which did not act 
until she arrived here.* It appears therefore 

^ It is said that the King seflt f(xr the mUnh-e (Thaiel, 9XjA 
that beiQg satisfied that Monsieur had not been a party to the 
crime, he said, " Then I am relieved ; you may retire." The 
Memoirs of the day state also that the King employed the 
Chevalier de Lorraine to persuade Monsieur to obey bis 
bioduar's Wisbes. 
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that the wicked Gourdon took no part in, this 
affair ; but she certainly accused Madame to 
Monsieur, arid calumniated and disparaged her 
to every body. 

It was not Madame's endive-water that 
D*Efl5al had poisoned; that report must have 
been a mere invention, for other persons might 
have tasted it, had Madame alone drankfrom 
her own glass. A vakt de chambre who was 
with Madame, and who afterwards was in my 
service (he is dead now), told me, that in die 
morning, while Monsieur and Madiime were at 
Mass, d'Effial went to the sideboard, and taking 
the Queen's cup, rubbed the inside of it with a 
paper. The valet said to him, " Sir, what do 
you do in this room, and why do you touch 
Madame's cup ?** He answered, " I am dying 
^ith thirst, I wanted something to drirtk, and 
the cup being dirty, I was wiping it with senile 
paper." In the afternoon Madame asked for 
some endive-water : but no sooner had stie 
swallowed it, than she exclaimed she was poi- 
soned. The persons present drank some of the 
same water, but not the same that was in the 
cup, for which reason they were not incon- 
venienced by it. It was found necessary to 
carry Madame to bed. She grew worse, and 
at two o'clock in the morning she died in gi'eat 
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patti. When,th^ .pup was^ sought fbr it \»d dis* 
app^^^ed, and was not foiwd until loQg after.: 
it seems it h^d been necessary to pas6 it through 
the fire before it could be cleaned. 

A report prevailed at St. Cloud for several 
years that the ghost of the late Madame appeai*<» 
ed near a fountain where . she had been aCcufii- 
tomed to sit during the great heats ; for it W4$ 
a very cool spot- One evening a servant of the 
Marquis de Clerambault having gone thither to 
draw water from the fountain, saw something 
white sitting there without. a head. The phaur 
torn immediately arose to double its height The 
poor servant fled in great terror, and said, when 
he entered the house, that he had seen Ma^ 
made : he fell sick and died. The then Cap- 
tain of the chateau, thinking there was somer 
thiog hidden beneatli this affair, wept to the 
fountain some days afterwards, and seeing the 
phantom, he threatened it with a sound drub- 
bing if it did not declare what it was. The 
phantom immediately said, <^ Ah, M. de Las- 
tera, do me no harm, I am poor old Philipinette/* 
This was an old woman in the village seventy* 
seven years old, who had lost her teetli, had 
blear eyes, a great mouth and large nose j in 
short, was a very hideous figure. They were 
going to take her to prison, but I interceded 
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for her. When she came to thank me, I asked 
her what fancy it was that had induced her to 
go about playing the ghost instead of sAeeping. 
She laughed, and said, '*I cannot much re- 
pent what I have done ; at my time <^ life one 
sleeps little, but one wants something to amuse 
<me*s mind. In all the sports of my youth no- 
thing diverted me so much as to play the ghost 
I was very sure that if I could not frighten, folks 
with my white dress, I could do so with my 
Ugly face. The cowards made so many gri- 
maces when they saw it, that I was ready to die 
with laughing. This nightly amusement re- 
paid me for the trouble of carrying a pannier 
by day.** 

If the late Madame was better treated than I 
was, it was for the purpose of plea^ng the King 
of England, who was very fond of his sister. 

» ^ « « m # * 

Madame de la Fayette, who has written the 
life of tiie late Madame, was her intimate friend ; 
but she was still more intimately the friend of 
M. de la Rochefoucauld, who remained with 
her to the day of his death. It is said ^hat 
these two friends wrote together the romance 
of the Princess of Cleves. 
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SECT, xyiii. 

The Duke de Berri. 

Ix is not surpriaiDg that the manners of the 
Duke de Berri were not very elegant, since be 
was. educated by Madame de Maintenon and 
the Dauphine as^a wkt de chambre. He was 
di)liged to wait upon the old woman at table, 
and at all other times upon the Dauphine'js 
ladie3^ with whom he was by day and night 
They niiade a mere servant of him, and used to 
tal)c to him in a tone of v^ry improper &xsir 
liarily: sayii^, "Berri, go and fetch me my 
work; bring me that table; give me my scis- 
sors.** Their manner of behaving to him was 
perfectly shamefid. This had the effect of de- 
grading his disposition, and of giving him base 
propensities; so that it is not surprising he 
should have been violently in love with an ugly 
femme de chambre. His good &ther was natu<- 
rally of rather a coarse disposition. 

But for that cdd Maintenon, the Duke de 
Berri wou^d have been humpbacked, like the 
rest who had been made to carry iron crosses. 

The Duke de Berries character seemed to 
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undergo a total change ; it is said to be tlie 
ordinary lot of the children in Paris, that if 
they display any sense in their youth, they be- 
come stupid as tney grow older. 

It was in compliance with the Bang's will 
that he married. At first he was passionately 
fond of his wife : but at the end of three months 
be fell in love with a little ugly black Jemme de 
chambre. The Duchess, who had sufficient 
penetration, was not slow in discovering this, 
and told her husband immediately that if he 
continued to live upon good terms with her as 
he had done at first, she would say nothing 
about it, and act as if she were not acquainted 
with it ; but if he; behaved ill, she would tell 
the whole affair to the King, and have the 
femme de chambre sent away, so that he should 
never hear of her again. By this threat she 
held {he Duke, who was a very sithple man, so 
completely in check, that he lived very well 
with her up to his death, leaving her to do as 
she pleased, and dying himself as fond as ever 
of the femme de chmnbre. A year before his 
death he had her married, but upon condition 
that the husband should not exercise his marital 
rights. He left hei* pregnant, as well as his 
wife, both of whom lay in after his decease. 
Madame de Berri, who was not jealousy retained 
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this woman, and took care of her and her 
child. 

The Duke abridged his life by his extreme 
intemperance in eating and drinking. He had 
concealed, besides, that in falling from his horse 
he had burst a blood vessel. He threatened 
to dismiss any of his servants who should 
say he had lost blood. A number of plates 
were found in the ruelle of his bed after his 
death. When he disclosed the accident it was 
too late to remedy it. As far as could be 
judged, his illness proceeded from gluttony, in 
consequence of which emetics were so fre- 
quently administered to him that they hastened 
his death. He himself said to his confessor, 
the P^re de la Rue, " Ah Father ! I am myself 
the cause of my death." He repented of it, 
but not until too late.* 

* TJie Duke d^ Berri 4ied on the 4th of May 1714. 
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SECT. XIX. 

The Duchess de Berri. 

My son loves his eldest daughter better than 
all the rest of his children, because he has had 
the care of her since she was seven years old. 
She was at that time seized with an illness 
which the physicians did not know how to cure. 
My son resolved to treat her in his own way : 
he succeeded in restoring her to health, and 
from that moment his love seemed to increase 
with her years. She was very badly educated, 
having been always left vnXhfemmes de chambres; 
she is not very capricious, but she is haughty 
and absolute in all her wishes.* From the age 
of eight years she has had entirely her own 
way ; so that it is not surprising she should be 



* Her pride led her into all sorts of follies. She once went 
through Paris preceded by trumpets and drums ; and, on 
another occasion, she appeared at the theatre under a canopy* 
She received the Venetian ambassador sitting in a chair 
elevated upon a sort of platform. This haughtiness, however, 
did not prevent her from keeping very bad company ; and she 
would sometimes lay aside her singularities, and break up 
her orgies, to pass some holy da3r8 at the Carmelites. 
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like a headstrong horse. If she had been well 
brought up, she would have been a worthy cha- 
racter, for she has very good sense, and a good 
natural disposition, and is not at all like her 
mother: to whom, although she was very severely 
treated, she always did her duty. During her 
mother's last illness, she watched her like a 
hired nurse. If Madame de Berri had been 
surrounded by honest people, who thought more 
of her honour than of their own interest, she 
would have been a very admirable person. She 
had excellent feelings; but^ as that old woman 
(Maintenon) once said, "bad company spoils 
good manners." To be pleasing she had only 
to speak, for she possessed natural eloquence, 
and could express herself very well. 

Her complexion is very florid, for which she 
often lets blood, but without eifect ; she uses a 
great quantity of paint, I believe for the purpose 
of hiding the marks of the small-pox. She 
cannot dance, and hates it ; but she is well- 
grounded in music : her voice is neither strong 
nor agreeable, and yet she sings very correctly. 
She takes as much diversion as possible : one 
day she hunts ; another day she goes out in a 
carriage ; on a third she will go to a fair ; at 
other times she frequents the rope-dancers, the 
plays and the operas, and she goes every where 
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en icharpcy and without stays. I often tally 
her, and say that she fancies she is fond of the 
chace, but in fact she only likes changing her 
place. She cares little about the result of 
the chace : but she likes boar-hunting better 
than stag-hunting ; because the former furnishes 
her table with black puddings and boars' heads. 

I do not reckon the Duchess de Berri among 
my grandchildren. She is separated from me \ 
we live like strangers to each other j she does 
not disturb herself about me, nor I about her. 
(7th January I716.) 

Madame de Maintenon was so dreadfully 
afraid lest the King should take a fancy to the 
Duchess de Berri, while the Dauphine was ex- 
pected, that she did her all sorts of ill offices. 
After the Dauphine's death she repaired the 
wrong ; but then, to tell the truth, the King's 
inclination was not so strong. 

If the Duchess de Berri was not my daugh- 
ter-in-law, I should have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with her ; she behaves politely to me, 
which is all that I can say. (25th Sept. 17 16.) 

She often laughs at her own figure and shape. 
She has certainly good sense, and is not very 
punctilious. Her flesh is firm and healthy ; her 
cheeks are as hard as stone. I should be un- 
grateful not to love her, for she does all sorts of 
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civil things towards me, and displays so great a 
regard for me that I am often quite amazed at 
it (12th AprU I7I8.) 

She is magnificent in her expenditure ; to be 
sure she can afford to be so, for her income 
amounts to 600,000 livres. Amboise was her 
jointure, but she preferred Meudon. 

She fell sick on the 28th of March I719. 1 
went to see her last Sunday, the 23d May, and 
found her in a sad state, suffering from pains 
in her toes and the soles of her feet, until the 
tears came into her eyes. I went away, because 
I saw that she refrained from crying out on my 
account. 1 thought she was in a bad way. A 
consultation was held by her three physicians, 
the result of which was, that they determined 
to bleed her in the feet. They had some diffi- 
culty in persuading her to submit to it, because 
the pain in her feet was so great that she uttered 
the most piercing screams if the bed-clothes 
only rubbed against them. The bleeding how- 
ever succeeded, and she was in some degree 
relieved. It was the gout in both feet. 

The feet are now covered with swellings 
filled with water, which cause her as much 
pain as if they were ulcers ; she suffers day and 
night. Whatever they may say, there has been 
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no odier swelling of the feet since those blisters 
appeared. (13th June.) 

The swelling has now entirely disappeared, 
but the pain is greater than before. All the 
toes are covered with transparent blisters ; she 
cries out so that she may be heard iJiree rooms 
off. The doctors now confess they do not 
know what the disorder is. (20th June). The 
King's surgeon says it is rheumatic gout. (11th 
July.) I believe that frequent and excessive 
bathing and gluttony have undermined her 
health.* She has two fits of fever daily, and 
the disease does not abate. She is not im- 
patient nor peevish ; the emetic given to her 
the day before yesterday causes her much pain ; 
it seems that from time to time rheumatic pains 
have affected her shoulders, without her taking 
much notice of them. From being very fat as 
she was, she has become thin and meagre. 
Yesterday she confessed, and received the com- 
munion. (18th July.) She was bled thrice be- 
fore she took the emetic. (Tuesday, 18th July.) 



* In her convalescence, after her lying-in, she had the 
imprudence to give an evening entertainment to her father in 
the gardens at Meudon ; shortly after which she had an 
attack of fever. 
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She received lihe last Sacrament with a firmness 
which deeply aflFected her attendants. Between 
two and three o'clock this night (19th July) 
she died. Her end was a very easy one ; they 
say she died as if she was gone to sleep. My 
son remained with her until she lost all con- 
sciousness, which was about an hour before her 
death. She was his favourite daughter. The 
poor Duchess de Berri. was as much the cause 
of her own death as if she had blown her brains 
out, for she secretly ate melons, figs, and milk : 
she herself confessed, and her doctor told me, 
that she had closed her room to him and to the 
otiier medical attendants for a fortnight, that 
she might indulge in this way. Immediately 
aflter the storm she began to die. Yesterday 
evening she said to me, " Oh, Madame ! that 
clap of Hiunder has done me great harm ;" and 
it was evident that it had made her worse. 

My son has not been able to sleep.. The 
poor Duchess de Berri could not have been 
saved : her brain was filled with water ; she had 
an ulcer in the stomach, and another in the 
groin ; her liver was affected, and her spleen 
full of disease. She was taken by night to St. 
Denis, whither all her household accompanied 
her corse. They were so much embarrassed 
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about her fimeral oration, that it was resolved 
- tiitimately not to pronounce one. 

With all her wealth she has left my sou 
400^000 livres of debt to pay. This poor Prin- 
cess was horribly robbed and pillaged. You 
may imagine what a race these favourites are: 
Mouchi, who enjoyed the greatest favour, did 
not grieve for her mistress a single moment; 
she was playing the flute at her window on the 
very day that the Princess was borne to St 
Denis, and went to a large dinner-party in Paris^ 
where she ate and drank as if nothing had hap- 
pened ; at the same time talking in so imper- 
tinent a manner as disgusted all the guests. My 
son desired her and her husband to quit Paris. 

My son's affliction is so much the greater, 
since he perceives, that if lie had been less 
complying with his beloved daughter, and if he 
had exercised somewhat more of a parent's au- 
thority, she would have been alive and well at 
this .time. 

That Mouchi and her lover Riom have been 
playing fine tricks ; they had duplicate keys, 
and left the poor Duchess without a sou. I 
cannot conceive what there is to love in this 
Riom ; he has neither face nor figure ; he looks, 
with his green and yellow complexion, like a 
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water-fiend ; his moutli, nose» and eyes are like 
those of a Chinese. He is more like a baboon * 
than a Gascon, which he is. He is a very dull 
person, without the least pretensions to wit : he 
has a large head, which is sunk between a pair 
of very broad shoulders, and his appearance is 
that of a low-minded person; in short, he is a 
very ugly rogue. * ♦ • ♦ 

* m * # « . « 

And yet the toad does hot come of bad blood ; 
he is related to some of the best families. The 
Duke de Lauzun is his uncle, and Biroh his 
nephew. He is, nevertheless, unworthy of the 
honour which was conferred on him ; for he was 
only a Captain in the King's guard. The wo- 
men all run after him ; but, for my part, I find 
him extremely disagreeable: he has an un- 
healthy air * * * and looks like one 
of the Indian figures upon a screen. 

He was not here when Madame de Berri died, 
but was with the army, in the regiment which 
ImuI been bought for him. When the news of 
the Duchess's death reached him, the Prince of 
Conti went to seek Riom, and sang a ridiculous 
song, " Elle est morte la 'cache aux pavierSj il 
n^enfaut pas plus parler :" my son was a little 
vexed at this, but he did not take any notice 
of it. 
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There can be no doubt that the Duchess was 
secretly married to Riom ; this has consoled 
me in some degree for her loss. . I had heani it 
said before, and I made a representation upon 
the subject to my grand-daughter. She laughed, 
and replied, " Ah Madame, I thought I had 
the honour of being so well known to you that 
you could not believe me guilty of so great a 
folly; I, who am so much blamed for my pride.'* 
This answer lulled my suspicions, and I no 
longer believed the story. The father and mo- 
ther would never have consented to this mar- 
riage ; and even if they had sanctioned such 
an impertinence, I never would!* The toad 
had made the Princess believe that he was a 
Prince of the house of Arragon, and that the 
King of Spain unjustly withheld from him his 
kingdom j but that if she would marry him, he 
could sue for his claim through the treaties of 
peace. Mouchi used to talk about this to the 

* The Duchess, with her usual yiolence, teased her father 
to have her marriage made public : this was also Riom's 
most ardent desire, who had married her solely from ambi- 
tious motives. The Regent had dispatched Riom to the 
army for the purpose of gaining time. One daughter was the 
resuk of the connexion between Riom and the Duchess du 
Bern, who was afterwards sent into a convent at Pon- 
toisc. 
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Duchess from morning to night ; and it was for 
this reason that she was so greatly in favour. 

That Mouchi is the grand-daughter of Mon- 
sieur's late surgeon. Her mother, La Forcade, 
had been appointed by my son the gouvemante 
of his daughter and son, and thus the young 
Forcade was brought up with the Duchess de 
Berri, \dio married her to Monsieur Mouchi, 
Master of the Wardrobe to the Duke, and gave 
her a large marriage portion. While the King 
lived the Princess could not visit her much; 
and it was not until after his death that she be- 
came the favourite, and was appointed by the 
Duchess second dame d^atour. 
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SECT. XX. 

Mademoiselle cTOrleans^ Louise-Adelaide 
de Chartres. 

Mademoiselle de Chartres, Madame d*Or- 
leans' second daughter, is well made, and is the 
handsomest of my. grand-daughters. She has a 
fine skin, a superb complexion, very white teeth, 
good eyes, and a faultless shape ; but she stam- 
mers a little : her hands are extremely delicate 
the red and white are beautifully and naturally 
mingled in her skin. I never saw finer teeth ; 
they are like a row of pearls ; and her gums are 
no less beautiful. A prince of Anhalt, who is 
here, is very much in love with her ; but the 
good gentleman is ugly enough, so that there 
is no danger. She dances well, and sings better; 
reads music at sight, and understands the ac- 
companiment perfectly ; and she sings without 
any grimace. She persists in her project of be- 
coming a nun ; but I think she would be better 
in the world, and do all in my power to change 
her determination : it seems, however, to be a 
folly which there is no eradicating. Her tastes 
are all masculine : she loves dogs, horses, and 
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riding ; all day long she is playing with gun- 
powder, making fusees and other artificial fire- 
works. She has a pair of pistols, which she is 
incessantly firing: she fears nothing in the 
world, and likes nothing which women in ge- 
neral like ; she cares little about her person, 
and for this reason I think she will make a good 
nun. 

She does not become a nun through jealousy 
of her sister, but from the fear of being tor- 
mented by her mother and sister, whom she 
loves very much : and in this she is right. She 
and her sister are not fond of their mother's 
fevouirites, and cannot endure to flatter them. 
They have no very reverent notions either of 
their mother's brother ; and this is the cause 
of dissentidns. I never saw my grand-daughter 
in better spirits than on Sunday last ; she was, 
with her sister, on horseback, laughing, and 
apparently in great glee. At eight o'clock in 
the evening her mother arrived j we played 
until supper ; I thought we were afterwards 
going to play again, but Madame d'Orleans 
begged me to go into the cabinet with her and 
Mademoiselle d'Orleans ; the child there fell 
on her knees, and begged my permission, and 
her mother's, to go to Chelles to perform her 
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devotions. I said she might do that any where; 
tibat the place mattered not, but that all de- 
pended upon her own heart, and the preparation 
which she made. She, however, persisted in 
her desire to go to Chelles. I said to her mo- 
ther : " You must decide whether your daugh- 
ter shall go to Chelles or not." She replied, 
" We cannot hinder her performing her devo- 
tions.*** So yesterday morning at seven o'clock 
she set off in a coach ; she afterwards sent back 
the carriage, with a letter to her father, her 
mother, and myself, declaring that she will 
never more quit that accursed cloister. Her 
mother, who has a liking for convents, is not 
very deeply afflicted : she looks upon it as a 
great blessing to be a nun ; but, for my part, I 
think it is one of the greatest misfortunes. 

My son went yesterday to Chelles, and took 
with him the Cardinal de Noailles, to try for 
the last time to bring his daughter away from 
the convent (20th July I7I8.) 



* In the Memoirs of the time it is said that Mademoiselle 
de Chartres, being at the Opera with her mother, exclaimed, 
while Caucherau was singing a very tender air, « Ah ! my 
dear Caucherau i" and that her mother, thinking this rather 
too expressive, resolved to send her to a cx>nvent. 
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My heart is full, when I think that our poor 
Mademoiselle d'Orleans has made the profession 
of her vows. I said to her all I could, in the 
hope of diverting her from this diabolical pro- 
ject, but all has been useless (S3d August 
171 8), I should not have restrained my tears,, 
if I had been present at the ceremony of her 
profession. My son dreaded it also. I cannot 
tell for what reason Mademoiselle d'Orleans 
resolved to become a nun. Mademoiselle de 
Valois wanted to do the same thing, but she 
could not prevail upon her mother. In the 
convent they assume the names of Saints; my 
grand-daughter has taken that of sister Ba- 
thilde J she is of the Benedictine order. 

Madame d'Orleans has long wished her 
daughter to take this step ; and it was on her 
account that the former Abbess, Villars' sister 
was prevailed upon to quit the convent : he is in 
the interest of the Duke du Maine. I do not 
see, however, that his sister has much to com- 
plain of; for they gave her a pension of 12,000 
livres, until the first abbey should become va- 
cant. Madame d'Orleans is, however, vexed 
at the idea of Villars' sister being obliged to 
yield to my son's daughter, which is, neverthe- 
less, as it should be. 
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Our Abbess is upon, worse terms than ever 
with her mother ; she complains that the latter 
never comes but to scold her. She does not 
envy her sister her marriage, for she finds her- 
self very happy, and in this she displays great 
good sense. 
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SECT. XXL 

Mademoiselle de Falois Charlotte Agla^, ConsorJ 
of the Prince qjfModena. 

Mademoiselle de Valois is not in my opinion 
pretty, and yet occasionally she does not look 
Ugly. She has something like chartns, for her 
eyes, her colour, and her slpn, are good. HShe 
has white teeth, a large ill-looking nose, and 
one prominent tooth, which, when she laughs, 
has a bad eflect. Her figure is drawn up, her 
head is sunk between her shoulders ; and what, 
in my opinion, is the worst part of her appear- 
ance, is the ill grace with which she does every 
thing. She walks like an old woman of eighty. 
If she Was a person not very anxious to please, 
J should not he surprised at the negligence of 
her gait; but she likes to be thought pretty. She 
is fond of dress, and yet she does not under- 
stand that a good mien and graceful manners 
are the most becoming dress 5 and that, where 
these are wanting, all the ornaments in the 
world are good for nothing. She has a good 
deal of the Mortemar family in her, and is as 
much like the Duchess of Sforza, the sister of 

u 
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Mojntespan, aa if she were her daughter : ^e 
fidsehood of the Mortemars displays itself in 
her eyes« Madame d'Orleans would be the 
most indolent woman in the world, but for 
Mademoiselle de Valois, her daughter, who is 
worse than she. To me, nothing is more di^ 
gusting than a young person so indolent She 
cares little for me, or rather cannot bear me ; 
and, for my part, I care as little for a persob so 
educated. 

She is not opon good terms with her mother, 
because she wanted to marry her to the Prince 
de Dombes, the Duke du Maine's eldest son. 
The mother says now reproachfully to her 
daughter, that if she had married her nephew, 
nether his Cither's nor hia.own misfortunes 
would have taken place. She cannot bear to 
have her daughter in her sight, and has begged 
aie to keep her with me. 

My son has agreed to give his daughter to 
the Prince of Modena, at which I very sincerely 
rejoice. On the day before yesterday (£8th 
Nov. I719) she came hither with her mothei) 
to tell me that the courier had arrived ; her 
eyes were swollen and red, and she looked very 
miserable. The Duchess of Hanover tells me 
that the intended husband fell in love wifih 
Mademoiselle de Valois at the mere sight of 
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her partrait I think her ratfa^ pretty tbaii 
agreeable^ Her hawk nose spoils all, in my 
apinion* Her legs ore long, her bodj stdut and 
sh<»% and her gait shows that she hds not learnt 
to dance ; in fact, she never would leam« Still, 
if the interior i^rere as good as the exterior, alt 
might pass ; but she has as tnach of the father 
as df the mother in her, and thi^ it is that I 
dislike^ 

Oar bride elect is putting, as we say hdre^ ad 
good a face i» she can upon d 1)ad bargain ; 
although her language is gay, her eyes aro 
swollen^ and it ir suspected thdt she has beeii 
weeping all night. The grand prior, wha ia 
abo genei^l o£the gallies, will escort his sister 
into Italy. The. Grand Duchess of Tuscany 
says that she Will not sefe Madertioiselle de 
Valoii^'nor speak to her; knowing very well 
what Italy is, and believing that Mademoisdle 
de Valdis will not be able to recondle hersdf to 
it^ She is a&aid that if her nieee should ever* 
retiun to France tbey will say, ^^ there is the 
second edition c^ the Grand Duchess;" and 
that every folly she may commit towards her 
father-in-law and husband they will add, ** Such 
are the instructions which her aunt the Grand 
Duchess has given her." For this reason, she 
slaid, she would not go to see her, 

u 2 
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The present lias come from Modena, it does 
not consist of many pieces : there is a large 
jewel for the bride, with some very fine dia- 
monds, in the midst (rf which is the portrait of 
the Prince of Modena, lM«t it is badly executed. 
. This present is to be given on the day of the 
marriage, and at the signature of the contract 
in the King's presence: this ceremony will take 
place on the 1 1th (of Feb. 1720). The nuptial 
benediction will be pronounced on Monday, 
and on Thursday she will set off. I never in 
my life saw a bride* more sorrowful; for the last 
three days she has neither eaten nor drunk, and 
her eyes are filled with tears. 

I have been tlie prophetess of evil, but I have 
prophecied too truly. When our Princess of 
Modena told me that she wished to go to Chelle^ 
to bid her sister farewell, I told her that the 
measles had been in the convent a short time 
before, that the Abbess herself had been attacked 
by this^ disease, which was contagious. She 
replied that she would seek it I said such things 
are more easily found than any thing good; 
you run a risk of your life, and I recommend 
you to take care. Notwithstanding my advice, 
she went on Sunday morning to Chelles, and 
passed the whdle of the day with her sister. 
Soon afterwards she found herself unwell, and 
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was laid up with tiie meades. Her consolation 
i^ that this illness retards her journey. 

On the, 12th of March (1720), my son 
brought his daughter to bid me farewell ; she 
CQuiA not articulate a word; she took my hands, 
kissed and pressed them, and then clasped 
her own. My son was much affected when he 
brought her. They thought at first of marrying 
her to the Prince of Piedmont ; her father had 
given her some reason to hope for this union, 
but he afterwards retracted* She would have 
preferred marrying the Duke or the Count 4e 
Charolois, because then she would have remained 
with her friends. • Her father has given her 
severai . jewdbs ; the King^s present is superb, it 
consiatsof fourteen very large and fine diamonds, 
to each of which* are fastened round pearls of the 
fidit wajber, aind together they form a necklace* 
TheJ Grand Duchess advised her nie^ well^ in 
teUing' her not to follow her example^ but to 
endeavour to {^ease her husband and father^in* 
law.t The Prince of Modena will repi^ to 

* According to Duclos, it was Madame herself who pr^^ 
vented this marriage, by writing to the Queen of Sicily that 
ilie was too much her friend to make her so worthless a pre- 
sent as Mademoiselle de Valois. Duclos adds, that the 
Regent only laughed at this Germcen blunder qfhismother^s. 

t The same Author says, on the contrary, that the Duches* 

had 
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Genon ineagmtOf becaaee the repuUc hois de- 
clared thftt they will pay due honours to his 
bride aa ^ Friuoeas of the Blood, but not as 
Princess of Modena. They have already begun 
to laugh here at the amusements of Mod^ia. 
She haB sent to her fiither from Lyons aa 
harangue which was addressed to her by a 
eurate^ In spite of her Aither» she will visit the 
whole of Provence ; she will go to Toulon, La 
Ste* Seaume^ and I know not what* 1 believe 
she wishes to see every thing, or any thing, 
except her husband*^ It nfsy truly be said of 
lids Princess, that she has eaten her wAdte 
bread first 

AU goes well at Modena at present, but the 
too chfotting brother-in-law is not permitted to 
be at the petits saupers of his sister. The 
busbaMf it is said, is deBght^d with his wife^ 
bttt ^ has told him that he must not. be 
too fond of her, for that it is not the fashkm in 






luid givef kep niece the IbBowing advice t <^ My dear, do as 
I hove dene i have one &t two ehikhFeBy bsi^ tiy te fet baek 
taEr^Qpe; thene U^ notfaiiig g4K])4 ^ W Qi|t of tbal coon- 

* She performed her joumey 8Q doiplj, (h^^ |t|e^ FnmiS 
complamed of it; and the Regent wa^. obliged t^ oiderhis 
dauglffeei^ to go direcDy tQ Oi^ hni^4> w|i9 WW «9V9^ 
higher. 
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Fmace» andnrould aeem ridiciil6ii& Tbb' de^ 
olamtion haa not, as laight be gufissed^ given 
veiy >|^fiBli s«tiBfiu:tk>n in tfaoe ooitntry . 
..l!bb Gband Duiohess days^ ia the titoe of Ibe 
Queen mother's negency, when the Prince i and 
iris krotber^ the Prince of Con£, irare takeni to 
the BaatiUey they were asked what hooks thid^ 
wndd have. to. amuse theakselvea with? The 
Prince of Genti said he shoald Uke to faav« 
i< The Imitation a£ Jesna Chiist ;'' and ihf 
l^ince of €ondi6 said he shanld rather hk^ 
"^ The Iaft9tkm of the Duke de Beaufort^'Vwte 
had Hmn juathsft the BastiUe. ^ I think,'' ad^ 
ded the Duchess, ^that the Princess of Modeiie 
^iliiaoonitie incltned^ta ask fet * Tke Inntadkitt 
ilf tibe Gjbmd Duchess.' ^^:. Ouf. Pxiaoessj of 
MbdedarhjW.iGbimd her Ini^ Jiandaomar and 
likeB:hiin bettecr than she thought dw shouki; 
jdie haa .even liecenie soiei^ of him^ tint she 
haatmceki^edUthanda;^ agteat coodesoen- 
mm£uf a parson, ao proud aa she is> and who 
fancies that there is not her ajoal on the 
eartfa« 

The Duke of Modena is a very strange per- 
son in all matters^i His son and his son a wife 



snd tenudned tiiere fbr the rest other 'Btk. 
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kave requested him to get rid of.Salvatico, .who 
has been here in the quality of aivoy. This 
silly person made on the journey a decbratioii 
in form of his love for the Princeas, and. threat- 
ened her wilii all sorts of misfbrbine if Mbe 
did not accept his love. He bc^^^ his declar- 
ation with *vAh! ah! ah! Madame, ah! ah! 
ah ! Madame/' The Princess interrupted him, 
" What do you mean with your ahs ?" He re- 
plied, *' Ah ! the Prince of Modena is under 
great obligations ; I have made him happy." 
He had begun the same follies here, and was in 
the habit of entering the Princess's chamber at 
all times, and he even had the.impudence to be 
jealous. The Princess complained of him to 
her husband, and he told his father of it, 
begging him to send the rogue away ; but the 
fkthet was so far from complying, that he 
wianted to make Salvatico his majordomo. Upon 
the whole, I think that Salvatico's love for our 
*nincess of Modena is fortunate for her ; for, 
having learnt all that had passed here,* he 
might have made inconvenient reports: he 



* Mademoiselle de Valois had ani amorous intarigue with 
die Duke de Richelieu ; and it is said that she only con- 
sented to marry the Prince of Modena upon conditaon that 
her father, the R^ent, would set her husband at Ubertf. 

Madame 
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would, however, perhaps have done it in vain, 
for the Prince would not have believed him* 
Salvatico is quite crazy. He is the declared 
£ivoiuite of the Duke of Modena, which verifies 
the German proverb, ** Like will to like, as the 
devil said to the collier." 

The Prince and Princess are very fond of 
each other ; but it is said they join in ridiculing 
the cdd father (2d Aug. 1720). The Princess 
goes about all day from room to room, crying 
" How tired I am, how tiresome every thing is 
here i" She, howeyer, lives a litde better with 
her husband than at the beginning. 



Madame had mtimated to the Duke de Richelieu, that if he 
approached the places where her grand-daughter was with 
her, hit life would be in great peril. 
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SECT. XXII. 

The illegitimate Children of the Regent, Duke 
qf Orleans. 

: Mt 9011 bos three illegitimate children, two 
hoys aod a girl ; . but only one of them is le- 
gitimated, that is hia ao»< by Had^moiseUe de 
$eii .a lady of noUe family, and who ^^^ s^ 
maid of honour. The yoomgw. Margrave cf 
Anspach was also in love with hen This son is 
called the Chevalier d'Orleans. The other, who 
iS: now (I716) about eighteen years old, is ao 
Abb6 i he is the soa of La flonrac^ a dancer 
at the Opera-house. The daughter is by Des- 
marets the actress. My son says, that the Che* 
valier d'Orleans is more unquestionably his than 
any of the others ; but to tell the truth, I think 
the Abb^ has a stronger family likeness to my 
son than the Chevalier, who is like none of 
them. I do not know where my son found him : 
he is a good sort of person, but he has neither 
elegance nor beauty. It is a great pity that the 
Abb^ is illegitimate : he is well made ; his 
features are not bad j he has very good tatrats. 
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«Bd has studied noicii.'*^ Heis^a good deai like 
the portraitB of the hie Monaeur in hit joittb^ 
(Hily that he is bigger. Wfaea he stands Bear 
Mademoisella de VaiQis^ it is easy to aeetfant 
they belong to the 9«me father. My son pm^ 
chased for tl^ Chevalieor d'Orleans the offiee oC 
General of the Gbdlies, froox die, Marahal de 
Tess4 He intends to oiake hkn a Knight of 
Malta, so&athe aoay live unmaniedy fbr»ji 
son does not .wish to have the illegitiimite 
bra&dies of bis £imily extended. iThe Cpbe'valier 
does not m^nt wit, hut he is athtd* satiiical; a 
habU; which he takes €naa his mother. 

My son will iKxt rec(^nne the Abb^Sspaii^^ 
A1Ud» on aeoouDt of the irregular ]i& whidi 
his mother 1a JPlorence has led t he &ars being 
laiqphed at £»r acknowledging chfldren so dift 
ferenti The Ahb6 Dubois waa a daief cauM 
too why my son would not adknowled^e tins 
son ; it was because the Abb6, aspiring to tbs 
Cardinal's hat, was jealous of ^vrnty one who 
night.be a ccHaapetitor witih h]i& I love this 
Abb6 Saint Albin; in the firstplace^ because he 
is attached topie j and in 1^ secood, because 



*- Ducks aayw that Hii* (Rve of the Jesnils wm^ Q^wp* 
ptodoced. 
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he is really very clever ; he has vnt and sense, 
with none of the mummery of priests. My son 
does not esteem him half so much as he deserves, 
fivihe is one of the beat persons in the world ; 
he. is. pious and virtuous, learned in every 
point, and not vauu It is in vain for my scm 
to deny him ; any one may see of what race he 
eomes, and I am sorry that he is not legiti- 
miated. My . son is much more fond of Seri's 

90tU 

The poor Abbe de Saint Albin is grieved to 
death at not being acknowledged ; while fortune 
smiles upon, his elder brother, he is ibrgoldiai, 
despised, and has no rank ; he seeks only to be 
legitimated. I console him as well as I can; 
but why should I tease my. son about the busi- 
ness.* It would only put him in the way of 
greater inconv^iiences, for as he has also several 
ddildren by Farabire, she would be no less 
desirous that he. should Intimate hers; this 
consideration, ties my. tongue. 

The daughter of the actress Desmarets is 

'. * The Abb4 de Saint Albin was appointed Bidiop of 
Laon, andy after Dubois' deaths Archbishop of Cambrai. 
When he wished to become a member of the Parliament, he 
could not giTe the names either of his fiither or mother : be 
had been baptised In the. name of Cattche> the R^g;eDt'6 
valet de chambre and purveyor. 
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somewhat like her mother, but she is like no 
one else. She was educated in a convent at 
Saint Denis, but had jio liking for a nun's life. 
When my son had her first brought to him, she 
did not know who she was. When my son told 
her he was her father, she was transported with 
joy, fancying that she was the daughter of Seri, 
and sister to the Chevalier; she thought too 
that she should be legitimated immediately: 
when my son told her that could not be done, 
and that she was Desmarets' daughter, she 
wept excessively. Her mother had never beeii' 
permitted to see het in the convent ; the nuns' 
would not have allowed it, and her presence 
would have been injurious to the child. From* 
the time she was born, her mother had not seen 
her until the present year (I719), when she saw- 
her in a box at the theatre, and wept for joy. 
My son married this girl to the Marquis de 
Segur. 

An actress at the Opera-house, called Made- 
moiselle d*Use, who is since dead^ was in great 
favour with my son ; but that did not last long. 
At her death it appeared, that although she had 
had several children, neither she, nor her mother, 
nor her grandmother, bad ever been married. 
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SECT.XXIIL 
The ChevaUer de Lorraine. 

The Chevalier de LoiraiDe looked \^ty ill, 
but it WW in consequence of Ma excessive de* 
bauchery; for he had onoe been a handsome 
mao« He had a well made perscm, and if ibe 
laterior had answered to the exterior, I ^ould 
have had nothing to say against him. He was^- 
however, a very bad man, and his friends were 
ao better than he. Three or four years before 
my husband's death, and for his satisfadtion, I 
was reconciled with the Chevalier, and from 
that time he did me no mischief* He wa^ 
always before so much afraid of being sent 
away, that he used to tell Montdeur he ought to 
know what I was saying and doing, that he 
might be apprised of any attempt that should 
be made against the Chevalier or his creatures. 

He died so poor that his friends were obliged 
to bury him : yet be had 100,000 crowns of 
revenue, but he was so bad a manager, that his 
people always robbed him. Provided they would 
supply him when he wanted them with a thou- 
sand pistoles, for his pleasures or his play, he 
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let them dispose of his property as they thought 
fit. That Grancei drew large sums frckn him. 
He met with a shocking death : he was standing 
near Madame de Mar^, Grancei's sister, and 
telling her that he had been sitting up at some 
of his extravagant pleasureiS ^11 night, and was 
uttering the roost horrible expressionjs, when 
suddenly he was stricken with apoplexy, lost 
the power of speech, and shortly afterwards 
expired.* 



*' He died suddenly in hifl own house* playing at ombre, 
as many of his family had done, and was regretted by no 
person except Mademoiselle de Lillebonne^ to whom he was 
believed to have been privately married. ^Note to Dangmus 
Journal. 

This man> wlio was suspected of having poisoned the 
KiBig*s sister-in-law, was nevertheless in the possession of 
tour abbiea, the revenues of which defrayed die expense of 
his debaucheries. 
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SECT, xxriv. 

Philip v.. King of Spain. 

Louis XIV. wept much when his grandson 
set out for Spain ; I could not help weeping 
too: the King accompanied him as far as Sceaux. 
The tears and lamentations in the drawing-room 
were irresistible ; the Dauphin was also deeply 
affected. 

The King of Spain is very hunch-backed, 
and is not in other respects well made, but he is 
bigger than his brothers. He has the best mien, 
good features, and fine hair. What is somewhat 
singular, although his hair is very light, his eyes 
are quite black ; his complexion is clear red and 
white ; he has an Austrian mouth ; his voice is 
deep, and he is singularly slow in speaking. 
He is a good and peaceable sort of a person, 
but a little obstinate when he takes it in his 
head. He loves his wife above all things, leaves 
all affairs to her, and never interferes in anjr 
thing. He is very pious, and believes he should 
be damned if he committed any matrimonial 
infidelity. But for his devotion he would be a 
libertine, for he is addicted to women, and it is 
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for tlu3 t&aon he is so foAd of his wife. He 
has d, very humble opmioQ ^f his own merit. 
* * * He ia very ea^y led, and for 

diis reatou the Queen will not lose sight of hioi. 
He receives as current truths whatever is told 
him by persons to whota he is aoclistoped, a nd 
never thinks of doubting. The good gentle* 
man ought to be surrounded by competeaott peri^ 
sons, fbf his own wit would Hot carry him far ; 
but he is of a ^od disposition, and is one of 
the quietest men m the wodcld. He is a little 
inelancholy, and there is nothing in Spaiii to 
make him gay. 

He must know people before he will speak to 
ti^ih at all : if you desire him to talk, you must 
tease him and rally him a little, or he wiH not 
open Jus mouth. I have seen Monsieur very 
impatient at his talking to me, while he could 
not get a wosd from him. Monsieur did not 
take the trouble to talk to him before he was 
a King, and then he wished him to speak after* 
wards j that did not suit the King* He was not 
the saide with me. In the apartment, at table, 
or at the play, he used to ^t beside me. He 
was very fond of hearing tales, and I used to 
tell them to him for whole evenings : tUs inade 
him well accustomed to me, and he had always 
sixnething to a^ me. I have often lau^ied at 
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the answer he made me when I said to him, 
** Come, Monsieur, why do not you taHc to 
your uncle, who is quite distressed that you 
never speak to him ?" — " What shall I say to 
him ?" he replied, " I scarcely know him.'? 

It is quite true that the Queen of l^ain was 
at first very fond of the Princess des Ursins^ and 
that she grieved much when that Princess 'wats 
disihissed for the first time. The story that is 
told of the Confessor is also very true ; only one 
circumstance is wanting in it, that is, that Ihe 
Duke de Grammont, then ambassador, pkyed 
the part of the Confessor, and it was for this 
reason he was recalled. 

The Queen had one certain means of making 
the King do whatever she wi^ed. The good 
gentleman was exceedingly fond of h&, and 
this fondness she turned to good account. She 
had a small truckle bed in her room, and when 
the King would not comply with any of her re^ 
quests, she used to make him sleep in this bed ; 
but when ^e was pleased with him, he was ad- 
mitted to her own bed ; which was the very 
summit of happiness to the poor King. Afl:er 
the Princess des Ursins had departed, the King 
recalled the Confessor from Rome, and kept him 
near his own person (I7I8.) 

The King of Spain can never forgive ; and 
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Madame des Ursins has told him so many lies to 
my son's disadvantage that the King can never 
while he lives be reconciled to him. 

Rebeimc's* passion for the late Queen of 
Spain was of no disadvantage to her ; she only 
laughed at it» and did not care for him. It was 
the Count de Mansfeld, the man with the point- 
ed nose, who poisoned her. He bought over 
two of her French Jmmes de chambre to give 
her poison in raw oysters ; and they afterwards 
withheld from her the antidote which had been 
entrasted to their care. 

The Queen of Spain, daughter of the first 
Madame,f died in precisely the same manner 
as she did, and at the same age, but in a much 
more painful manner, for the violence of the 
poison was such as to make her nails fall o£ 

* FFan9oift de Feuqui^es^ called the Count de Rebenaci 
£](tiaordhiaiy Ambassador to Spam, 
f l^enrietta of England, 
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SECT. XXVI. 

Tlie Ducfiess Louise Francisquey Consort of 
Louis IILy Duke of Bourbon. 

' 

I KK&w a German gebtleman who has now 
been dead a long time (1718), who has sworn to 
mepositively that the Duchess is not the daughter 
of the King, butof Marshal de Noailles* He noted 
the time at which he saw the Marshal go into 
Montespan's apartment, and it was precisely 
nine montfas from that time tiiat the Duchess 
came into the world. This German, whose 
name was Bettendorf, was a brigadier in the 
Body Guard ; and he was on guard at Montes- 
pan's when the c£^tain of the first company 
paid this visit to tlie King's mistress. 

The Duchess is not prettier than her daugh- 
ters, but she has more grace ; her manners are 
more fascinating and agreeable : her wit shines in 
her eyes, but there is some malignity in them also. 
I always say she is like a very pretty cat, which, 
while you play with it, lets you feel it has claws. 
No person has a better carriage of the head. It 
is impossible to dance better than the Duchess 
and her daughters can : but tfee mother dances 
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the best. I do not know how it is, but even 
her lameness is becoming to ben 

The Duchess has the talent of saying things 
in so pleasant a mailner that one cannot help 
laughing. She Is very amusing, and uncom* 
monly gKxc>d company ; her notions are so very 
comicaL When she wishes to mate herself 
agreeable to any one, she is very insinuating, 
and can take all shapes ; if she were not also 
treacherous, one might say truly thatndbody is 
more amiable than the Duchess; she under- 
stands so well how to accommodate herself to 
people's peculiar habits, that one would believe 
she takes a real interest in them ; but there is 
nothing certain about her. Although her sense 
is good, her heart is not. Notwithstanding her 
ambition, she seems at first as if she thought 
only of amusing and diverting herself and 
others ; and she can feign so skilfully, that one 
would think she had been very agreeably en- 
tertained in the society of persons, whom imme- 
diately upon her return home she will ridicule 
in aU possible ways. 

La Mailly complained to her aunt, old Main- 
tenon, that her husband was in love with the 
Duchess ; but this husband having afterwards 
been captivated by an actress named Bancour, 
gave up to her all the Duchess's letters, for wWch 
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he was an impertinent rascal. The Duchess wrote 
a song upon Mailly, in which she reproached 
her, notwithstanding her airs of prudery, with 
an infidelit)r with Villeroi, a Serjeant of the 
Guard. 

In the Duchess's house malice passes for 
vnty and therefore they are under no restraint 
The three sisters : the Duchess, the Princess 
of Conti, and Madame d'Orleans, behave to 
each other as if they were not sisters. 

The Princess is a very virtuous person, and 
is much displeased at her daughter-in-laW's 
manner of life, for Lass6 is with her by day 
and by night, at the play, at the Opera, in 
visits, every whereXass^ is seen with her. 
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SECT. XXVIL 
The younger Duchess. 

The Duke's wife is not an ilUoddi^ person : 
she has good eyes, and would be very well if 
she had not a habi^ of stretching and poking out 
her nedr. Her shape is horrible ; she is quite 
cnx>ked ; her back is curved into the form of 
an S. I observed her one day through curiosity, 
whai the Dauphine was helping her to dre^ 

She is a wicked devil ; treacherous in every 
way, and of a very dangerous temper. Upon 
the whole, she is not good for much. Her false* 
hood was the means of preventing the Duke 
from marrying one of my grand-daughters. 
Being the intimate friend oi Madame de Berri, 
who was very desirous that one of her sisters 
should marry the Duke, and the other the Prince 
of Conti, she promised to bring about the mar- 
riage, provided Madame de Berri would say no* 
thing of it to the King or to me. After haying 
imposed this condition, she told the King that 
Madame de Berri and my son were planning a 
marriage without his sanction ; in order to pu- 
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nish them, she begged the King to marry the 
Duke to herself, which was actually done. 

Thanks to her good sense, she lives upon 
tolerable terms with her husband, although he 
has not much affection for her. Each of them 
follow their own inclinations ; th^ are not at 
all jealous of each other, and it is said they 
have separate beds. 

She causes a great many troubles and em- 
barrassments to her relation the young Princess 
of Conti^ and perfectly understands tonoentii^ 
folks. 

The young Duchess died yesterday evenii^ 
(23d Marcih 1^20). The Duke's joy at the 
death of his wife will be greatly diminished 
when he learna that she has bequeathed to her 
sister, MUe. de la Roche sur Yon, all her pro« 
perty ; and as the husband and wife lived ac* 
cotding to the custom of Paris, en cmammaute^ 
tiie Duke will be obliged to iiefund the half of 
all he gained by Law's bank. 

After the death of the younger Duchess, the 
Princess of Conti, her mother, wrote to a Che- 
valier named Du Ghallar, who. was the lover of 
the deceased, to beg him to come and see her, 
as he was the only obj^t left connected with 
her dai^hter, and assuring him that he might 
reckon upon her services in every thing that 
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depended upon hen It was the younger 
Duchess who was so fond of Lass^, 4tnd who 
had been so familiar with him at a masked-balL 
I recognized only two good qualities in her : 
her respect and affection for her grandmother 
the Princess, and the skill with which she con- 
cealed her &ult6. Beside this, she was good 
for nothing in whatever way her character is 
regarded. That she was treacherous is quite 
certain ; and she shortened her life by her im- 
proper conduct* She neither loved nor hated 
her husband, and they lived together more like 
bcotlier and sister than husband and wife. 
. The Elector of Bavaria, during his' stay at. 
Paris, instead of visiting his nephews and nieces, 
passed all bis time, by day and by night, with 
the Duchess and her daughters* As to me, he 
fled me as he would fly the plague, and never 
spoke to^ me but in the company of M. de 
Torcy. The Duchess had three of the hand^ 
somest daughters in the world : the one called 
Mademoiselle de Clermont is extremely beau- 
tiful J but I think her sister, the Princess de 
Conti, more amiable. The Duchess can drink 
very copiously without being affected; her 
daughters would fain imitate her, but they soon 
get tipsy, and cannot ccmtroul themselves as 
thdr mother can. 
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SECT. XXVIII. 
Louis IIL, Duke of Bourbon. 

It is said that the Duke has solid parts ; he 
does every thing with a certain nobilily : he has 
a good person, but the loss of that eye which 
the Duke de Bern struck out» disfigures him 
much. He is certainly very politic, and this 
quality he has from his mother. He is polite 
and well-bred ; his mind is not very compre- 
hensive, and he has been badly instructed* 
They say he is unfit for business for three rea- 
sons ; first, on account of his ignorance ; se* 
condly, for his want of application ; and thirdly, 
for his impatience. I can see that in examining 
him narrowly one should find many defects in 
him ; but he has also many praiseworthy qusr 
lities, and he possesses many friends. He has 
a greatness and nobility of soul, and a good de- 
portment. 

The Prince is in love with Madame de Po- 
lignac ; but she is fond of the Duke, who can^ 
not yet forget Madame de Nesle, although die 
has. dismissed him to make room for that great 
calf the Prince of Soubise. The latter person 
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ia reported to have said, ** Why does the Duke 
complain ? have I not consented to share Ma- 
dame de Nesle's favours with him whenever he 
chooses ?*' Such is the delicacy which prevails 
here in affairs of love. 

The Dake is very passionate. When Madame 
de Nesle dismissed him he almost died of vex- 
ation ; he looked as if he was about to give up 
the ghost, and for six months he did not know 
what to do. 

The Marquis de VilleqUier, the Duke d*Au- 
monlf s son, one day visited the Marchioness de 
Nesle. She took it into her head to ask him if 
he was very fond of his wife? Villequier 
replied, " I am not in love with her ; I see her 
very little ; our humours differ greatly. She is 
serious ; and, for my part, I like pleasure atid 
gaiety. I feel for her a friendship, founded 
on esteem, for she is one of the most virtuous 
women in France/' Madame de Nesle, of whom 
no man could say so much, took this for an in- 
sult, and complained of it to the Duke, who 
promised to avenge her. Some days afterwards 
he invited young Villequier to dine with him at 
the Marquis de Nesle's; there were, besides 
Madame de Nesle, the Marquis de G^vres, 
Madame de Coligny,* and others. During 

* The eldest daughter of Count Bussy de Rabutin. 
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dinner the Duke began thus : ** A great many 
men fancy they are sure of the fidelity of their 
wives, but it is a mistake. I thought to protect 
myself from this common fate by marrying a 
monster, but it served me nought ; for a villain 
named Du Challar, who was more ugly than I 
am, played me false. As to the Marquis de 
Gevres, as he will never marry ***, he will 
be exempt ; but you, Monsieur de Nesle, you 
are so and so.'* Nesle, who did not belieye it, 
although it was very true, only laughed. Then 
addressing himself to Villequier, he said, " and 
you, Villequier, don't you think you are so ?" 
He was silent ; the Duke continued, ** yes ; 
you are. befooled by the Chevalier de Pesay." 
Villequier blushed, but at last said, " I confess, 
that up to this moment I had. no reason to 
believe it ; but since you put me into such good 
company, I have no right to complain." I 
do not think Madame de Nesle was well 
revenged. 

I remember that the Duke, who was terribly 
ilLmade, said one day to the late Monsieur, 
who was a straight, well-formed person, that a 
mask had taken him for Monsieur. The latter, 
soQi^what mortified at such a mistake, replied, 
" I lay that, with all other wrongs done to me, 
at the foot of the Cross." 
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£ver sinjc^ the Dadiess espoused the party 
of her son against her brother and his nephews, 
the Diike has displayed a great fondness for 
his mother, about whom he never disturbed 
himself before. 

Mademoiselle de Polignac made the Duke 
believe she was very fond of him, He enter- 
tained great suspicions of her, and had her 
watched ; and learnt that she was carrying on a 
secret intrigue with the Chevalier of Bavaiia* 
He reproached her with it, and she denied .the 
accusation. The Duke cautioned her not to 
think that she could deceive him. She pro* 
tested that he had been imposed upon. As 
soon, . however, as she had quitted hitn, she 
went to the Chevalier's house ; and the Duke^ 
who had her dogged, knew whither she had 
gone. The next day he appointed her to visit 
him ; she went directly into the bed^room^ 
believing that his suspicions were entirely lullecL 
The Duke then opened the door wide, so that 
she might be seen from the cabinet, which was 
full of men ; «and calling the Chevalier of Ba- 
varia, he said to him, "here. Sir Chevalier, come 
and see your mistress, who will now have no 
occasion to go so far to find you.'* 

Although the Duke and the Prince of Conti 
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are brothers-in-law in two wayS) t^y cminot 
bear each other. 

The Duke is at this moment (1718) ^ery 
strorigly attached to Madame d§ Prie.* She has 
already received a good beating on his accoant 
from her husband, but this does not deter her. 
She is said to have a good deal of sense ; sh0 
entirely governs the Duke, who is solely occu- 
pied with making her un&ithful to M. de Frie, 
She has consoled the Duke for his dismissal 
from Madame de Nesle ; but it is said that 
she is unfaithful to him, and that she has two 
other lovers J one is the Prince of Carignan, 
and the other Lior the King's first mailre- 
d^hotel, which latter is the handsomest of the 
three. 

It is impossible that the Duke can now 
inspire any woman with affection for him. He 
is tall, thin as a lath, his legs are like those of 
a crane ; his body is bent and short, and he has 
no calves to his legs ; his eyes are so red that it 
is impossible to distinguish the bad eye from the 
good one ; his cheeks are hollow ; his chin so 
long that one would not suppose it belonged 



* The daughter of Bertelot de Pl^neuf, a rich financier, 
and one of the chief secretaries of the Chancellor V^siii, 
war minister. 
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to tlie &oe J his lips uncommonly large ; hi 
short, he is so ugly as I hardly ever saw a man 
before. It is said that the inconstancy of 
his mistress, Madame de Prie, afflicts him pro- 
foundly.* 

The Princess of Modena takes, nothing by 
the death of the Duchess ; the Duke has said 
that he never would have married that PrincesSi 
and that now he will not marry at all. 

In order that Mademoiselle de la Roche-sur» 
Yon may enjoy the millions that belong to her 
of right in consequence of her sister's death, 

* The Marchioness was extremely beautiful, and her whole 
ponon was very captivating. Possessing as numy ^lental as 
personal charms, she concealed beneath an apparent sim- 
plicity the most dangerous treachery. Without the least 
conception of virtue, which, according to her ideas, was a 
word void of sense, she affected innocence in vice, was 
violent under an appearance of meekness, and Hb^oe by 
constittttion. She deceived her lover with perfi^ impunity^ 
who would believe what she said even against the evidence of 
his own eyes. I could mention several instances of this, if 
they were not too indecent. It is, however, sufficient to say, 
that she had one day to persuade him that he was the cause 
of a libettinisra of irtuch he was .reaUy the victim* -^Afi^inofrwy 
de DudoSf tome ii. 

It is well known, that after the Duke assumed the regency, 
upon the death of the Regent, the Marchioness du Prie 
governed in his name ; and that she was exiled) and died two 
years afterwards of ennui and vexation. 
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it is necessary first far her to reoeivie iJiem ; 
but the Duke, it is reported, as tibe good Duke 
de Cregni used to say, << holds back as tight 
as the trigger of the Cognac cross-bow;^ a«d 
in fact^he has not only refused to give up 
to his sister what she should take under her 
aster's will, but he disputes her right to the 
bank-notes which she had given to 1^ Duchess 
to take care of for her, when she herself was 
dangerously ill* 

. The Duke and his mother are said to have 
gained each two hundred and fifty millions. 

The Duke, who is looked upon as Law's 
very good friend, has been ill-treated by the 
people, who have passed all kinds of insults 
upon him, calling him even a dog. His brother, 
the Marquis de Clermont, too, has fared little 
better ; for they cried after him at the Port 
Royal, ^^ Go along, dog ! you are not much 
better than your other brother/' His tutor 
alighted for the purpose of haranguing the 
mob ; but they picked up some stones, and he 
soon found it expedient to get into the carriage 
again, and make off with all speed* 
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I 



SECT. XXVIII. 

Frangois Loms^ Prince qfOmtk 

The Prince of Conti, who died lately (in 
1709)9 had good sense, courage, and so many 
agreeable qualities, as to make himself geujerally 
beloved. But he had also some bad points in 
his character, for he was fake, and loved no 
person but himself. * * * 

It is said that he caused his own death from 
taking stimulating medicines, which destroyed 
a constitution naturally feeble. There had been 
some talk of making him King of Poland.* 

* In 1696, after the death of John Sobiesky. 
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SECT. XXIX. 

The Great Princess (^ Contiy Daughter of 
La Valliere. 

This is, ctf all the King^ft iilegitiinate 
daughters, the one he most loves. She is by 
far the most polite and well bred ; but she is 
now totally absorbed by devotion* 
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SECT. XXX. 

The Princess Palaiiney Marie Therese deBourbon^ 
JVife of Francois Louis, Prince qfConti. 

1^18 Princesfr is the only one of the house off 
Conde who is good for any tiling. I think she 
murt have some German blood in her veins. 
She is little^ and somewhat on one side, but she 
is not hunch-backed. She has fine ejes^ Hko 
her father ; with this exception, she has no pre- 
tensicffls to beauty, . but she is virtuous and 
pious. What she has suffered on account of 
her husband has excited general compassion; 
he was as jealous as a fiend, though without 
the slightest cause. She never knew where she 
was to pa^ the night. When she had made 
arrai^eraents to sleep at Versailles, he would 
take her from Paris to Chantilly, where die 
supposed she was goiirg to stay : then she was 
obliged to set out for Versailles. He tormented 
her incessantly in all possd^le ways, and he looked 
moceover like a Uttle ape. The late Queen had 
twopa]Toqiiets,one of which was die i^wypicture , 
of the Prince, while (iie odker was as mudi liJca 

y 2 
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the Marshal de Luxemburg as one drop of 
water is like another. 

Notwithstanding all that the Princess has suf- 
fered, she daily regrets the loss of her husband. 
I am often quite angry to see her bewailing her 
widowhood, instead of enjoying the repose 
which it aflTords her ; she wishes that her hus- 
band were alive again, even although he should 
torment her again as much as before. 

She was desirous that Mademoiselle de Conde 
should marry the late Margrave; this lady 
was incomparably more handsome than her 
sister ; but I think he had sL greater inclination 
for Mademoiselle de Vendome, because she 
deemed to be more modest and quiet. 

The Princess, who has been bom and edu- 
cated here, had not the same dislike that I felt 
to her son's marrying an illegitimate child, and 
yet she has repented it no less. She is exceed- 
ingly unhappy with respect to her children. 
The Princess of Conti, mother of the Prince 
of Coriti, who is rather virtuous than otherwise, 
is nevertheless a little simpleton, and is some- 
thing like the Countess Pimbeche Orb^che, for 
she is always wishing to be engaged in law- 
suits against her mother: who, on her part» 
has used all possible means, but without 
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success, to be reconciled with her. On Thursday 
last (10th March, 1720) she lost her cause, and I 
am very glad of it, for it was an unjust suit. The 
younger Princess wished the affair to be referred 
to arbitration ; but the son would have the busi- 
ness carried through, and made his counsel ac- 
cuse his mother of falsehood. The advocate of 
the Princess replied as follows: "The sincerity 
of the Princess of Conti, and of the Princess 
her daughter, are so well known, that all the 
world can judge of them." This has amused 
the whole palace. 
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SECT. XXXI. 

Louise-Elisabeth^ Princess of Contiy Consort of 
Lotus Armand de Conti. 

She is a person full of charms, and a strik- 
ing proof that grace is preferable to beauty. 
When she chooses to make herself agreea- 
ble, it is impos^ble to resist hen Her man- 
ners are most fascinating ; she is full of gentle^ 
ness, never displaying the least ill-humour, and 
always saying something kind and obliging. It 
is greatly to be regretted that she is not in the 
society of more virtuous persons, for she is her- 
self naturally very good ; but she is spoiled by 
bad company. She has an ugly fool for her 
husband, who has been badly brought up ; and 
the examples which are constantly before her eyes 
are so pernicious, that they have corrupted her 
and made her careless of her reputation. Her 
amiable unaffected manners are highly delight- 
ful to foreigners: among others, some Bavarians 
have fallen in love with her, as well as the 
Prince Ragotzky ; but she disgusted him with 
her coquetry. 

She does not love her husband, and cannot do 
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S no less on account of his ugly person than 
for his bad tempen It is not only his face that 
is hideous, but his whole person is frightful and 
deformed. She terrified him by placing some 
muskets and swords near her bed, and assuring 
him, that if he came there again with his pistols 
charged, she would take the gun and fire upon 
him, and if i^e missed she would fall upon him 
with the sword« Since this time he has left off 
carrying his pistcJs. 

Her husband teased her, and made her weep 
so much that she has lost her child, and her 
health is again injured. 
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SECT. XXXII. 

Louis Armandy Prince qfConti. 

It cannot be denied that his whde appearance 
is jextremely repulsive ; he is a horridly ill made 
little man, and is a;lways absent, which gives 
him a distracted air, as if he were really crazy* 
When it coiild be the least expected, too, he will 
fall over his own walking-stick. The folkfi in 
the palace were so much accustomed to this in 
the late King's time, that they used always to 
say, when they heard any thing fall, " It's 
nothing; only the Prince of Conti tumbling 
down.'* He has sense, but he has been brought 
up like a scullion boy; he has strange whimsies, 
of which he is quite aware himself, but which 
he cannot controuL His wife is a charming 
woman, and is much to be pitied in being in 
fear of her life from this madman, who often 
threatens her with loaded pistols ; fortunately 
she has plenty of courage, and does not fear 
him. Notwithstanding this, he is very fond of 
her : and this is the more surprising, because his 
love for the sex is not very strong; and, al- 
though he visits improper places occasionally. 
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it is only for the purpose of tormenting the 
poor wretches who are to be found there. Be- 
fore he was married he felt no affection for any 
woman but his mother, who also loved him very 
tenderly. She is now vexed at having no longer 
the same ascendancy over her son, and is jealous 
of her daughter-in-law because the Prince loves 
her alone ; this occasions frequent disturbances 
in the house. The mother has had a house 
built at some .distance from her son. When 
they are good friends, she dismisses the work- 
men ; but when they quarrel, she doubles the 
number and hastens the work, so that one 
may always tell, upon a mere inspection of the 
building, upon what terms the Princess of Conti 
and her son are living. The mother, wished to 
have her grandson to educate ; her daughter-in- 
law opposed it, because she preferred taking 
care of him herself; and then ensued a dog- 
and-cat quarrel. The wife, who is cunning 
enough, governs her husband entirely, and has 
gained over his favourites to be her creatures. 
She is the idol of the whole house. 

In order to prevent the Prince of Conti from 
going to Hungary, the government of Poitou 
has been bought for him, and a place in the 
Council of the Regency allotted to him ; by 
this means they have retamed the wild beast 
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Our young Princess says that ber basband 
has a rheum in his eyes. * * * 

m * * * * * 

' To atnuse her, he reads aloud Ovid in the 
original; and, atthongh she does not understand 
dne word of Latin, she is obliged to listen and 
tx> remain silent, even though any one should 
eome in ; for if any body int^rupts him be is 
angry, and scolds all who are in the apartment. 

At the last masked ball (4th March, I7I8) 
some one, who had dressed himself like the 
Pjrinee of Conti and wore a hump on his back^ 
went and sate beside him. <* Who are you, 
mask y* asked the Prince. The other replied, 
^* I am the Prince of Conti.'* Without the 
least ill-tejnp^ the Prince took off his mask, 
and laughing said, *^ see how a nmn may be 
deceived. I have been fancying for the last 
twenty years that I was the Prince of Conti." 
To keep one^s temper on such an occasion is 
really an uncommon thing. 

The Prince thought himself quite cured, but 
he has had a rdapse in Spain ; and, although 
he is a general of cavalry, he cannot mount 
his horse. I said, on Ti^sday last (17th July, 
171 9)> to the young Princess of Conti, that I 
heard her husband was not entirely recovwed. 
She laughed, amd whispered to me, ** Oh yes; 
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he is quite well ; but he pretends not to be so 
that he may avoid going to the siege» where 
he msLy be killed^ for he is as cowardly as 
an ape/' I think, if I had as little incUnatioii 
for war as he has, I would not engage in the 
campaign at all ; there is nothing to oblige him 
to do so ;-^it is to reap glory, not to encdunt^ 
shame, that men go into the army. His best 
friends, Lanoue and Cleremont, for example, 
have remonstrated with him on this subject, and 
he has quarrelled with them in consequence. 
It is an unfortunate thing for a man not to 
know himself. 

The Prince is terribly afflicted with a 
dysentery. They wanted to carry him to 
Bayonne ; but he has so violent a fei^er, that he 
would not be able to support the journey. He 
is therefcHre obliged to stay with tbe army 
(25th Aug. 1719). 

He has been biuck nine m ten days» hiit I 
have heard nothing of him yet ; be is constantly 
engaged in the Rue de Qmncampoi^^ <^ng to 
gain money among the stock-jobbers (19th 
Sept 1719). 

At length he has been to see me* Perhaps 
there was this morning less stock-jobbing than 
usual in tbe Rue de Qumcampoi^^ for there he 
has been ever since Ins return. . His cousin the 
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Duke is engaged in the same pursuit The 
Prince of Conti has not brought back much 
honour from the campaign : he is too much 
addicted to debauchery of all kinds. 

Although he can be polite when he chooses, 
no one can behave more brutally than he does 
occasionally, and he becomes more and more 
mad daily. 

At one of the last opera balls he seized a 
poor little girl just come from the country, took 
her from her mother's side, and, placing her 
between his own legs, amused himself by slapping 
and filliping her, until he made her nose and 
mouth bleed. The young girl, who had done 
nothing to offend him, and who did not even 
know him, wept bitterly ; but he only laughed, 
and said, " cannot I give nice fillips ?" AU 
who were witness of this brutal scene pitied 
her ; but no one dare come to the poor child's 
assistance, for they were afraid of having any 
thing to do with this violent madman: he makes 
the most frightful grimaces; and I, who am 
extremely frightened at crazy people, tremble 
whenever I happen to be alone with him. 

His wicked pranks remind me of my own* 
When I was a child I used to take touchwood, 
and, placing pieces of it over my eyes, and 
in my mouth, I hid myself upon the staircase 
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for the purpose of terrifying tJiQ people : but I 
was then much afraid of ghosts, so that I was 
always the first to be frightened. It is in the 
same way that the Prince of Conti does ; he 
wishes to. make himself feared, and he is the 
most timid person in the world. 

The Duke and his mother, as well as Lass^ 
the friend of the latter, have gained several 
millions : the Prince has gained less, arid yet 
his winnings, they say, amount to millions.* 
The two cousins do not stir from the Btce de 
Quincampoix, which has given rise. to the f<;>U 
lowing epigram : 

Prince dites nous vos exploits 
Que faites vous pour votre gloire ? 
Taisez-vous sots !— Lisez Thistoire 

De la rue de Quincampoix. 

But the person who had gained most by this 
affitir is Dantin, who is horridly avaricious. 

The Princess of Conti told me that she had 
had her son examined in his infancy by Cle- 
ment,- for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
he was in every respect well made ; and that he, 

* He had four waggons loaded with silver carried from 
Law's bank, in exchange for his paper money; and this 
it was that accelerated Laws disgrace, and created a kind 
of popularity for the Prince of Conti. 
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having found the x:hiM perfecdy well made, 
wettt to the Prince of Conti, and mid to hmi : 
<< Monseigaeur, I have exatnined the shape <^ 
tbe yovaag Prince, who is just bom : h^ 16 at aJI 
pdkitis well formed^ let him sleep without a bolster 
that he may remain so ; and only imagine what 
gmf it would occasion to t^e Tkincess of Conti, 
who. bas brought him into the worid straight, if 
you should make him crook^'' The Prince of 
Conti wished to speak of something else, ba€ 
Clement still returned to the same topic, say- 
ing : ^< Remember, MonseigDeur, he is straigbe 
as a wand, and do not make him crooked aYnl 
hunch-backedj'* The Prince of Conti, not being 
able to endure this, ran away. 
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SECT. XXXIII. 

The Abbi Dubois. 

My son had a sub-governor, and he it was 
who appcHnted the Abbe, a very learned person, 
to be his tutor. The sub-governor's intention 
was to have dismissed the Abb6 as soon as he 
should have taught my son sufficiently, and, ex* 
cepting during the time occupied by the lessons, 
he never suffi^red him to remain with his pupil. 
But this good gentleman could not accomplish 
his design; for, being seized with a violent 
chdic, he died, unhappily for me, in a few 
hours. The Abbe then proposed himself to 
suj^ly his place : there was no other preceptor 
near at hand, so the Abb6 remained with my 
son, and assumed so adroitly the language of an 
honest man, that I took him for one, until my 
son's marriage : then it was that I discoved aU 
his knavery. I had a strong regard for him, 
because I thought he was tenderly attached to 
my son, and only desired to promote his ad* 
vantage : but when I found that he was a 
treacherous person, who thought only of his 
own interest, and that, instead of carefully 
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trying to preserve my son's honour^ he plunged 
him into ruin, by permitting him to give him- 
self up to debauchery without seeming to per- 
ceive it, then my esteem for this artfid priest 
was changed into disgust. I know, from my 
son himself, that the Abbe having one day met 
him in the street, just as he was about to enter 
a house of ill fame, did nothing but laugh 
at him, instead of taking him by the arm and 
leading him home again. By this culpable in- 
dulgence, and by the part he took in my son's 
marriage, he hais proved that there is neither 
faith nor honesty in him. I know that I do hini 
no wrong in suspecting him to have contributed 
to my son's marriage; what I say I have from 
my son himself, and from people who were 
living with that old Maintenon at the time, when 
the Abbe used to go nightly for the piirpose of 
arranging that intrigue with her, the object of 
which was to sell arid betray his master. He 
deceives himself if he fancies that I do not 
know all this. At first he had declared in my &- 
vour, but after the old woman had sent for him 
two or three times he suddenly clianged his 
conduct It was not, however, on tWs that 
the King afterwards took a dislike to him, , but 
for a nefarious scheme iti which he was engaged 
with the Pere La Chaise. . Monsieur was as 
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much vexed as I. The King and the old wo- 
man threatened to dismiss all his favourites^ 
which made him consent to every thing : he 
repented afterwards, but it was then too late. • 

I would to God that the Abb6 Dubpis had 
as much religion as he has talent ! but he be- 
lieves in nothing — he is treacherous and wicked 
— his falsehood may be seen in his very eyes. 
He has the look of a fox : and his device is an 
animal of this sort, creeping out of his hole, 
and watching a fowl. He is unquestionably a 
good scholar, talks well, and has instructed my 
son well ; but I wish he had ceased to visit his 
pupil after his tuition was terminated ; I should 
not then have to regret this unfortunate mar- 
riage, to which I can never reconcile myself. 
Excepting the Abb6 Dubois there is no priest 
in my son's favour. He has a sort of indistinct- 
ness in his speech, which makes it sometimes 
necessary for him to repeat his words ; and this 
often annoys me. 

If there is anything which detracts from the 
Abbe's good sense it is his extreme pride : it 
is a weak side upon which he may always be 
successfully attacked. I wish my son had as 
little confidence in him as I have; but what 
astonishes me most is that, knowing him, as hief 
does, better than I do, he will still trust him. My 

z 
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son is like the rest of his fatnily ; hie cannot get 
rid of persons to whom he is accustomed, and 
as the Abb^ has been his tutor, he has acquired 
a habit of suffering him to say any thing he 
choosies* By his amusing wit, too, he always 
contrives to restore himself to my son's good 
graces, even when the latter has been displeased 
with him. 

If the Abb6 had been choked with his first 
lie he had been dead long ago ; lying is an art 
in which he excels, and the more eminently 
where his own interest is concerned ; if I were 
to etiumerate all the lies I have known him 
utter I should have a long list to write* He it 
was who suggested to the King all that was ne- 
C0ssAry to be said to him respecting my son's 
marriage, and for this purpose he had secret 
interviews with Madame de Maintenon. He 
affects to think we are upon good terms, and 
whatever I say to him, however ^^n^eable, 
he takes it all with a smile. 

My son has most amply recompensed the 
Abb6 Dubois ; he has given him the place of 
Secretary of the Kiag^s Cabinet, which Mon- 
sieur CaK^res formerly held, and which is worth 
«£,000 livres ; he has also given Mm a seat in 
the Council of Reg^hcy for the Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
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My son assures me timt it is not his inteutioa 
to make the Abb^ Dubois a, C$x6itiJ^ add that 
the Ahb6 himself does not think about it. 
(17th August I7i70 

On the 6th of March this disdgreeabte ptidst 
came to me and said, *^ MonseigneUr has just 
nominnted me Archbishop of Cambray/' I re^ 
plied^ <' I congratulate you upon it} but has 
this taken {dace to-day P I heard of ttatfeek 
ago; and, since you were Se^n to tak6 the 
oaths on your appointmenti no one has dmibted 
it." It is said that the Duke de Ma^arin said, 
on the Abba's first mass, << the Abb^ Dubois is 
gone to his first communion;'' mieaning that 
he had never before taken the Communion in 
ail his life. I embarrassed my son, by remark* 
ing to him that he had changed his opinion 
since he told me the Abb6 should never become 
Bishop or Archbishop, and that he did not 
think of being . a Cardinal. My son blushed 
and answered, " It is very true ; but I had 
good reason for changing my intention." 
" Heaven grant it may be so," I s^d, " for it 
must be by God's mercy, and not from the exer^ 
cise of your own reason," 

The Archbishop of Cambray is the declared 
enemy of our Abbe Saint Albin. The word 
arch is applicable to all his qualities ; he is an 

z 2 
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arch-cheat, an arch-hypocrite, an arcfa*flatterer, 
and above all an arch-knave. 

It is reported that a servant of the Archbishop 
of Rheims said to a servant of the Archbishop 
of Cambray, *^ Although my master is not a 
Cardinal, he is still a greater lord than your's, 
for he consecrates the Kings.'* "Yes;" re- 
plied the Abb6 Dubois' servant, "but tny 
master consecrates the real God, who is still 
greater than all Kings." 

The following Epigram has been made upon 
the Abb6 : 

Je 8uis da bois dont on fiut les cuistret, 

£t cuistre je fus autiefols ; 

Mais £i present je suis du bois 
Dont on fait les ministres. 

Je ne trouve pas ^tonnant 

Que Ton fasse un ministre, 
£t m^me un prelat important, 

D'un Maq*** d'un cuistre. ' 
Rien ne me sorprend en cela : 

£t ne sait on pas comme 
De son cheval Caligula 

Fit un consul a Rome ? 
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SECT. XXXIV. 

Mr. Law. * 

Mr. Law is a very honest and a very sensible 
man ; he is extremely polite to every body, and 
very well bred. He does not speak French ill, 
at least he speaks it much better than En^ish* 
men in general. It is said, that when his 
brother arrived in Paris, Mr. Law made him a 
present of three millions (of livres) ; he has 
good talents, and has put the af&irs of the state 
in such good order, that all the King's debts 
have been paid. He is admirably skilled in all 
that relates to finance. The late King would 
have been glad to employ him ; but, as Mr. 
Law was not a Catholic, he said, he ought not 
to confide in hitn (19th Sept 1719). 

He (Law) says, that of all the persons to whom 
he has explained his system, there have been only 
two who have properly comprehended it ; and 
these are the King of Sicily and my son ; he 
was quite astonished at their having so readily 
understood it. He is^ so much run after, that 
he has no repose by day or by night. A 
Duchess even kissed his hand publicly. If a 
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Duchess can do this, what will not other ladies 

do? * * * * * 

# # ' » # * * 

Another lady, who pursued him every where, 
heard that he was at Madame de Simiane's, and 
immediately begged the latter to permit her to 
dine with hen Madame de Simkne went to 
her and said i^e must be excused for that day, 
^ Mr. Law was. to dine with her. Madame de 
Bouchu replied, that it was tor this reason 
expressly she wished to be invited. Madaiae 
de iSimiane only repeated that she did not dioose 
to haare Mr*^ Law troubled, and so quitted her. 
Having, hov^ver, ascertaiaed the dimier-hoiir, 
Madame de Bouchu passed before ^be house 
ia her coach, and made her coachman and foot^ 
mea caH: out ^^ Fire !" > Immediatdy ail the 
compaday quitted the tajble to. know where the 
f»e -wm, suidl among tbein Mr. Law af^ared. 
As soon as Madame de Bouchu saw him, she 
jumped out of her carriage to speak to hhn ; 
but he^ guessing the trick, instantly dtsap*- 



Auother lady ordered her carriage to be 
driven opposite to Mr. Law's hotel, and thea to 
he overturned. Addressing hersdf to. the 
coachaian, she said, *< Overturahene, you. bloekn 
head— overturn f* Mr; Law ran wit to her 
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aamlaAce^ when Ate confessed to him that she 
had done this fot the sole pUfpose of having an 
interview with him* 

A s^rant had gained sd much in the Rue de 
QuiDcampotx, that he was enabled to set np his 
equipage. When his coach was brought horne^ 
he forgot who he was^ a»d mounted behind. 
Has servant cried out, " Ah, Sir 1 what are you 
dc»ng ? this is your own carriage." ** That 
i» true/' said the quondam servant; '< I had 
fol7gi»tten.'' Mr* Law's coachman having alsa 
nude a vesy considerable snm, demanded per- 
nofldonrto retire fn»n his service. His master 
ganre it him, on condition of his procuring him 
another good eoadiman. On the next day, the 
wealthy coachman made his appeamnce with 
two persons, both of whom were, he said, good 
coaehmen^ and that Mr. Law had only to 
chcx)se whidb of them he liked, while he, the 
cottchman, wcmld tidse the other* t^ople^ of 
aU the nations in jSurope are daily coming to 
Paiis; and it has been remMked^ that the 
number of souls in the capital has been in- 
cveased by 3^0,000 more than ttsual. It has 
been necessary to make granaries into bed-- 
rooms f th^e is^ such a profusion of carriages, 
that the streets are choked up with them, and 
many persons run great danger. ♦ * » 
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"Some ladies of quality seeing a w^-dvesMd 
womafi covered with diamonds, and whotii no-* 
body knew, alight from a very handsome car* 
riage, were curious to know who it was, and 
sent to entire of the lacquey. He replied 
with asneei^ "It is a lady who has receirtiy 
tumbled from a garret into this carriage." This 
lady was probably of the same sort ^ Madanoe 
Bejon's c6ok. That lady, being at the opera 
some days back, saw a person in a costly dress, 
and decorated with a great quantity of jewels, 
but very ugly, enter the theatre. The daughter 
said, " Mamma, unless I am very nusch de- 
(;eived, that lady so dressed out is Mary, Dur 
cook-maid."' " Hold your tongue, my <!tear,'* 
said the mother, " and don't talk such non-* 
s^ense.'^ Some of the young people, who were 
w the amphitheatre, began to cry out, ^ Maty, 
tiie co(^-maid ! Mary, the cook-maid i" The 
lady in the fine dress roise and said, *' Yes, 
^adam, I am Mary, the Qook^maid ; I hate 
gained some money in the Rue de Qtdncam- 
pair i I like to be well-dressed; I have boiight 
wate' fine gowns, and I have paid for them $ — 
can you say so much for your own ?** 

Mr. Law is not the only person who has 
bought magnificent jewels and extensive estates. 
The Duke too has become immensely rich, as 
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UNell aa all those who have held stock. Mr. 
Law has made his aljuration at Mehin;^ he hto 
embraced the Catholic rdigion with his dtUdreOy 
and his wife is in utter despair at it It is 
amimng epough to see how the people run after 
Mm. in crowds oviy to.be looked at by him or 
his 4fon. He has had a terrible quarrel with the 
Erioce of Conti, who wished Mr. Law to doat 
the Bank a thing which my son had forUdden. 
The Prince of Conti said to Mr. Law, "Do 
ypu know who I am ?" — " Yes, Prince," relied 
Law, " or I should not treat you as I have 
dQiie."Tr--" Then," said the Prince, " you ought 
to obey me."-~" I will obey you,** replied Law, 
*^ wjien you shall be Repent ;*' and he witk^ 
drew. 

The. Princess de Leon would be taken to the 
ba^k,. and made her footmen cry out,^ " Room^ 
for the Princess of Leon.** At the same time 
she, who is very little, slipped into the place 
where the bankers and their clerks were sitting. 
" I want some stock,** said she. Theclerk re*, 
ptied, " You must ,have patience, Madame, the 

* The abjuration did not take place at Paris, becaiiaejybvi 
jokes of the Parisians were to be dreaded. The Abb^ Xencin 
was so fortunate as to have the office of converting Mr. Law. 
" He gained by this pious labour," says Duclos, " a large 
sum in bank notes and stock." 
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certificatea are delivered iti rotetii>ii» andyoo 
must wait until those who apfdied befow ytu 
are served/^ At the same time \e opened the 
drawer where the atock^papers wece kept j the 
Princess snatched at them: the derktriedto 
prevettt her, and a fight ensued. The clerk 
Was now alarmed at having besrten a lady of 
quality, and ran out to ask the servants who 
the Princess of* Leon was. One of the fbotmo» 
said, *^ She is a lady of high rank, young and 
beautiful/*—** Well then," said the clerk, " it 
eamoot be she/' Another footman said, ** The 
Princess of Leon is a little woman with a huM& 
before and another behindhand with arms so loog 
thattiiey nearly reach the ground/* ** Itien,^ 
replied the clerk, ** that is she/' 

Mr« Law is not avaricious : he gives away 
ki^ sums in charity^ and assists many indigent 
peoplei 

When my son wanted some Duchess ta ac- 
company my daughter to Geneva, some one who 
heard him speaking about it, said, *< If, Mim- 
sienr, you would like to select from a numb^ 
of Duchesses, send to Mr, Law's; you wiH 
find them all there/^ 

Lord Stair cannot conceal his hatred of Mr. 
Law, and yet he has gained at least three mil- 
lions by him. 
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Mr. Law's^ son w^ to hav^ danced in the 
Kk^'a bafitet, but he has been attteked by the 
small-pox (Qth Feb. 17^0). 

My son has been obliged to displace Mr. Law. 
This person, who was formerly worshipped like 
a Giid» is now not sure of his life : it is asto- 
nishii^ how greatly terrified he is. He is no 
longer ComptroU^-General, but contmues to» 
hold tibe place of Director-General of the Bank 
and of the East-India Company } certain mem^ 
hers of the Parliamentary Council have how* 
ever been joined with him to watch over the 
business of the Bank.* His friend the Duke 
d'Antin wanted to get the place of Director. 

The Diike at first spoke strongly against Law; 
but it is said that a sum of four millions, three 
of which went to him and one to Madame de 
Piie, has engaged him to undertake Law's de*: 
fence. My son is. not timid, although he is 
thraatened ou all »des» and is v^y miuch amu-^ 
sed with Law's terrors. (JftSth June 1720). 

At length the latter is somewhat recovered^ 

« In |h« Council of the Regency^ the Duke ot OdebiM 
1VB3 obliged to admit that Law issued papers to the amount 
of 1»200 millions above the legal sum ; and that he (the 
Resent) had protected him from all responsibility, by decrees 
of the Council which had been ante-dated. The total amount 
of bank notes in circulation was 2,700>000,000 livres. 
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dnd continues to be gceat fHends with the Duke : 
this is very pleasant to the Duke de Conti, and 
makes him behave so strangely that his infirmity 
is observed by the people. It is fortunate for 
ns that Law is so great a coward, otherwise he 
would be very troubliesome to my son, who, 
teaming that he was joining in a cabal against 
him, told his wife of it. " Well, Monsieur," said 
she, " what would you have him do ? he likes 
to be talked of, and he has no other way of ac- 
complishing it. What could people have to say 
of him if he did not?'* 

On the 17th of June, while I was at the 
Carmelites, Madame de Chateau Thiers came 
to me in my chamber, and said, " M. de Simiane 
is just come in from the Palais Royal, and he 
thinks it fit you should know, that upon your 
return you will find the court of the Palais 
Ro3ral filled with p^^le, who thoi:^h they do not 
say anything, will not disperse.** At six o*clock 
this morning they brought in three dead bodies, 
which M. Le Blanc ordered to be carried away 
immediately. Mr. Law has taken refuge in the 
Palais Royal. The populace have done him no 
harm j but his coachman has been pelted on his 
return, and the carriage broken to pieces. It 
was the coachman's own fault, who said aloud 
that the people were rabble, arid ought to be all 
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haagjed.. I, saw immediately that it would not 
do to 4isplay any fear, and^ I set off. There 
was such a stoppage of the carria^es^ that I wa^ 
obliged to wait half an hour before I could get 
into the Palais Royal. During this time I hear4 
the people talking ; they said nothing ag^instt 
my son, and bestowed benedictions upon me, 
but they all wished Law to be hanged. When 
I reached the Palais Royal all was calm again ; 
my son came to me immediately, and notwith- 
standing the alarm I had felt, he made me 
laugh ; as for himself, he had not the least fear. 
He told me that the first president had made a 
good impromptu upon this aifair. Having oc* 
casion to go down into the court, he heard what 
the people had done with Law's carriage, and 
upon returning to the Salon^ he said with great 
gravity : 

<< M^sieurs, boime nouvelle> 
Le carrosse de Law est en canelle.'' 

Is not this a becoming jest for such serious per- 
sonages ? M. Le Blanc went into the midst of 
the people with great firmness, and made a 
speech to them j he afterwards had Law escorted 
home and all became tranquil. 

It is almost impossible that Law should escape, 
for the same soldiers who protect him from the 
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fury of the people will not permit him to go out 
€^ their hands. He is bj no means at his ease, 
and -yet I think the people do not now intend 
to pursue him any farther, for they have begun 
to make all kinds of songs about him. The fol- 
lowing are some of the verses : 

Law, ne devais tu pas attendre 

X faire ta conversion, 
Que la justice te fit pendre. 

Pour imiter le bon larron ? 

Aussitot que Law arrlva 

Dans notre^bonne ville. 
Monsieur le Regent publia 

Qu'il serait fort utile 
Pour retablir la nation. 
La faridondaine, la faridopdon ; 
' Mais il nous a tous enrichis, 

Biribi, 
X la faf on de Barbaric 
Mon ami. 

Ce parpaillot pour attirer 

Tout Targent de la France, 
Songea d'abord a s'assurer 

De notre confiance ; 
R fit son abjuration. 
La faridondaine, la &ridondon ; 

Mais le fourbe s'est convert^ ' 
Biribi, 

X la fa^on de Barbari, 
Mon ami. 
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Jtmais de m barbares hns 

N'ont gouvem^ lea homine$ ; 
Qu'il est flkheux d'etre Franfais. 

Dans le temps od nous sommes ! 
Tout est confusion, 
La ferid^dmne, la jkridiHidony 

Chaque jour uxi nouvdi 6dk, 
Birlbi, 

A la fa^on de Barbari, 
Mon ami. * 

Law le fils aing de Salan 

Nous met tmis h Tauraone ^ 
II nous a pris tout notre argent 

£t n*en rend k persoane $ 
Mais le Regent humain et bon> 
La faridoadaine, la faridonden> 
Nous revend ce qu'on nous a pris, 

Biribi, 
A la fa^on de Barbari, 
Mon ami- 
Law is said to be in such an agony of fear 
that he has not been able to venture to my son's 
at Saint Cloud, although he sent a carrii^e to 
fetch him. He is a dead man ; he is as pale as 
a sheet, and it is said can never get over his last 
panic* The people's hatred of the Duke arises 
frmn his being the friend of Law, whose chil- 
dren hef carried to Saint Maur, where they are 
to remain. 

M. Bourse), passing through the Rue Saint 
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Antoine in his way from the Jesuits College, 
had his carriage stopped by a hackney coach- 
man who would neither come on nor go back. 
M. Boursel's footman, enraged at his obstinacy, 
struck the coachman, and M. Boursel getting 
out of his coach to restrain his servant's rage, 
the coachman resolved to be avenged of both 
master and man, and so began to cry out, 
**Here is Law going to kill me; fall upon 
him." The people immediately ran with staves 
and stones and attacked Boursel, who took 
refuge in the church of the Jesuits. He was 
pursued even to the altar, where he found a 
little door open which led into the convent 
He rushed through and shut it after him, by 
which means he saved his life. 

M. de Chiverni, the tutor of the Duke 
de Chartres, was going into the Palais Royal in 
a chair, when a child of about 6ight years old 
cried out, " There goes Law V* and the people 
immediately assembled. M. Chiverni, who is 
a little meagre faced ugly old mp,n, .said, plea- 
santly enough, "I knew very well I had no- 
thing to fear when I should show them my face 
and figure." As soon as they saw; him they 
suffered him to get quietly into his chair and to 
enter the gates of the palace. 

On the loth of December (1720), Law with- 
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drew ; he is now at one of his estates about six 
miles from Paris. The Duke, who wished to 
visit him, thought proper to take Mademoiselle 
de Prie's post-chaise, and put his footman into 
a grey livery, otherwise the people would have 
known and have maltreated him. 

Jjtm is gone to Brussels ; Madame de Prie 
ieothm her /Chaise 5 when he resumed it^ lie 
wrote, thanking her, smd at the same time ^nt 
h^r a ring worth 100,000 livre?^. The Duke 
provided him with relays, and made fouir of bis 
own fQople accompany Mm. When be toiok 
leave of my son. Law said to him, " Monsieur, 
I have committed several great faults, but they 
are merely such as are inqideilt to humanity ; 
you will find neither malice nor disbon^^ 
inj^y conduct*' His wife would *M)t go away 
until she had paid all their debts ; he owed to 
his rotisseur alone 10,000 Krres.*' 



* Mr. taur retired to Venice and there ended hin 
days,. Sonae memiUrs state th^ he -wm not ftmrri^d Uy the 
English woman who pas^d for hia wHi^ 
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SECT. XXXV. 

Victor Amadeus, King of Sicily. 

It is said that the King of Sicily is always in 
iU humour, and that he is always quarrelling 
with his mistresses. He and Madame de 
Verrue have quarrelled, they say, for whole days 
together. I wonder how the good Queen can 
love him with such constancy; but she is a 
most virtuous person, and patience itself. Since 
the King had no mistresses he lives upon better 
terms with her. Devotion has softened his 
heart and his temper. 

Madame de Varrue* is, I dare say, forty-eight 

* The Countess de Verrue was married at the age of 
thirteen years. Victor Amadeus, then King of Sardinia, 
fell in love with her. She would have resisted, and wrote to 
her mother and her husband, who were both absent ; they 
only joked her about it. She then took that step whidi all 
. the world knows. At the age of eighteen, being at dinner 
with a relation of her husband*s, she was poisoned. The person 
she suspected was the same that was dining with her ; he did 
not quit her, and wanted to have her blooded. Just at this 
time the Spanish ambassador at Piedmont sent her a -counter- 
poison, which had a happy effect : she recovered, but never 
would mention whom she suspected. She got tired of the 

King 
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years of age (1718), I shared some of the pro- 
fits of her theft by buying of her 160 medals of 
gold, the half of those which she stole from the 
King of Sicily, She had also boxes filled with 
silver medals, but they were all sold in England. 

King, and persuaded her brother, the Chevalier de Lugner, 
to come and carry her off, the King being then upon a jour- 
ney. The rendezvous was in a chapel, about four leagues 
distant from Turin. She had a little parrot with her. Her 
brother arrived: they set out together; and after having 
proceeded four leagues on her journey, she remembered that 
she had forgotten her parrot in the chapel. Without regard- 
ii^ the danger to which she exposed her brother, she insisted 
upon returning to look for her parrot, and did so. 

She died at Paris, in the beginning of the reign of Louis XV 
She was fond of literary persons, and collected about her 
some of the best company of that day; among whom her wit 
and grace enabled her to cut a brilliant figure. She was the 
intimate friend of the poet La Faye, whom she advised in his 
compositions, and whose life she made delightful. Her fond- 
ness for the arts and pleasure procured for her the appella- 
tion o£ Dame de VoluptS ; and she wrote this epitaph upon 

herself: — 

** Ci git, dans un paix profonde, 
Cette Dame de VolupU, 
Qjai,,pour plus grande surety, 
Fit son Paradis dans ce monde.**— 

SaUiery Varieth sMeuses et amusantesy tome iii. p. 346. 
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SECT. XXXVI. 

The Grand Duchess^ Wife of Cosmo II. 
of Flortnce. 

The Grand Duchess has declared tome^ &at 
from the day on which she set out for Florence 
she thought of nothing but her return, and the 
means of executing ihi% design as soon as she 
should be able. 

No one could approve of her deserting her 
husband, and the more particularly as she speaks 
very well of him, and describes the manner of 
living at Florence as Mke a terrestrial paradise. 

She does not think herself unfortunate for 
having travelled, and looks upon all the gran- 
deur she enjoyed at Florence as not to be com- 
pared with the unrestrained way of living in 
which she indulges here. She is very amusing 
when she relates her own history, in the course 
of which she by no means flatters herself. " In- 
deed, cousin," I say to her often, " you do not 
flatter yourself— but you really tell things which 
make against you.** — " Ah, no matter,** she re- 
plies, " I care not, provided I never see the 
Grand Duke again.** 
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She cannot be accused of any amorous ki- 
txigue. Her husband furnishes her with very 
little money ; and at this moment (April I7I8) 
he owes her fifteen months of her pension. She 
is now really in w?tnt of money to enable her to 
take the waters of Bourbon. The Grand Duke, 
who is very avaricious, thinks she will die soon, 
and therefore holds back the payments, that he 
maj tfdce advantage of tha^ event wh^ it shall 
happen. 
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SECT. XXXVII. 

The Duchess qf Lorraine^ Elisabeth-Charhtte 
Philippine d^Orleans, * Consort qf Leopold- 
Joseph-Charles de Lorraine. 

Mt (bughter is ugly : — even more so than 
she was, for the fine complexion which she once 
had has become san-bumt This makes a great 
difference in the appearance, and causes a per- 
son to look old. She has an ugly round nose, 
and her eyes are sunken ; but her shape is pre* 
served, and as she daqces well, and her man- 
ners are easy and polished, any one may see 
that she is a person of breeding. I know many 
people who pique themselves upon their good 
manners, and who still have not so much reason 
as she has. At all events I am content with 
my child as she is ; and I would rather see her 
ugly and virtuous, than pretty and profligate 
like the rest. 

Whenever the time of her accouchement ap- 
proaches, she never fails to bid her fiiends 
adieu, in the notion that she will die. Fortu- 
nately she has hitherto always escaped well. 
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^When jealousy is once su£fered to take root, 
it is impossible to extirpate it — therefore it is 
better not to let it gain ground. My daughter 
pretends not to be affected by her's, but she often 
suffers great affliction from it This is not 
astonishing, because ^ she is very fond of her 
children ; and the woman with whom the Duke 
is infatuated, together with her hu^and, do not 
leave him a farthing ; they completely ruin his 
household. Craon is an accursed cuckold and 
a treacherous man. The Duke de Liorraine 
knows that my daughter is acquainted with 
every thing, and I believe he likes her the bet- 
ter that she does not remonstrate with him» 
but endures all patiently. He is occasionally 
kind to her, and provided that he only says 
tender things to her, she is content and cheerful. 
. I should almost bdieve that the Duke's mis* 
tress has given him a philter, as Neidscfain did 
to the Elector of Saxony. When he does not 
see her, it is said he perspires copiously at the 
head, and; in order that the cuckold of a husband 
may say nothing about the affeir, the Duke 
suffers him to do whatever he pleased. He,fand 
his wife, who is goteoemante^ rule every thing, 
although neither the one nor the other has any 
feeling of honour. She is to come hither it seems 
with the Duke and Duchess. 
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The Ddte of Lorraine' is^ h^e i$9eog*^ under 
the title of the Count de Biamont. f^merly 
the diase was his greatest passion ; but now, it 
seems, the swain is wh<^y amorous. It Is in 
vain fi>F him to attempt to conceal it ; for the 
more he tries, die more i^iu*ent il becomes. 
When you wcmld suppose he is about to address 
you, his liead will tum round, and his eyes 
wander in search of Madame Craon : it is quite 
dhfertNig to see him» I cannot conceive how 
my daughter can love her husband so well, and 
yet not display more jealousy* It is in^ossiMe 
for a man to be more amorous than the Dujke is 
of Craon <19th April I7I8). 

It cannot be denied that she (Madame de 
Craon) is full of agreeable qualities, Altibiough 
she is not a beauty, she has a good shape, a 
fiOe skin, and a very white complexion ; but 
her greatest charms are her mouth and teeth. 
When she laughs, it is in a very pleasing and 



* He came to Paris for the purpose of solicitiDg an arron- 
dissement in Champagne, and the title of Royal Highness. 
Tkrough the influence of his mother-fn-law he obtained both 
the one aoci the oti^, B; virtic^ oi a treaty^ tiery disadvun 
tageous for France, but which was n0Yerthele8s r^stet^ by 
the Parliament, he increased his states by adding to them a 
great number of villages. 
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iBodeM iBahoK; she behaves properly and 
reipectfully la my daughter's presence i if 
she did the mne whaa she is not ^th her, 
one fihould have nothing to oompkin of. It 
is. mot surprising that such a wooiaii should 
he beloved; she really deserves it But 
hhe treats her lover with the utmost haugh- 
tiaess» as if she were the Duchess of Lorrairae^ 
and he M. de Lun^viUe« I never saw a man 
OKBre passionately attached than he aj^mrsto 
be ; when she is not present, be fixes his eyes 
upMi the door with an expression of anxiety ) 
whan she appears, he smiles and- 19 oaim ; h is 
really very droll to observe him. She, on the 
contrary, wishes 1^ prevent perisons from per- 
ceiving it, and seems to care nothing aboutr 
him. As the Duke ^as crossing a hall here 
with her upon his arm, some of the people said 
aloud, ^' That is the Duke de Lorraine with 
bis mistress/^ Madame Craon wept bitter]^, 
and insisted upon the Duke complaining of it 
to her brother. The Duke did in fkct com- 
plain ; but my son laughed at him, and repUed, 
** That the King himself could not prevent 
that; that he should despise such things, and 
seem not to hear them/' 

MadfoneCraon was my daughter's Jf/fe (Phon^ 
neur ; she was then called Mademoiselle de 
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Ligneville, and t|iere it was that the Duke M 
in love with her. M. Craon was in disgrace 
with the Duke, who was about to dismiss him 
as a, rascal, for having practised a sharping 
trick at play ; but as he is a cunning fellow, he 
perceived the Duke's love for Mademmselle de 
Ligpeville, although he pretended to make a 
great mystery of it About this time Madame 
de Lenoncourt, my daughter's dame ePatouTj 
happened to die : the Duke managed to ha?e 
ll^demoiselle de LigneviUe appointed in her 
room ; and Craon, who is rich, offered to marry 
this poor lady. The Duke was delighted with 
the plan of marrjdng her to one who would 
lend himself to the intrigue i and thus she be- 
came Madame de Craon, and dame d*atour. 
The old gouvernante dying soon afterwards, 
my daughter thought to gratify her husband 
as well as Madame de Craon, by appointing her 
dame d'homeur ; and this it is that has brought 
sudidisgracub upon hen 

My daughter is in despair ; Craon and his 
wife want to take a journey of ten days, for 
the purpose of buying a Marquisate worth 
800,000 livres. The Duke will not remain 
during this time with his wife, but choeses it 
for an opportunity to visit all the strong places 
of Alsatia. He will stay away until the return 
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of his mistress and her husband ^ and this it 
is which makes my poor daughter so imhappy. 
The Duke now neither sees nor hears any 
thing but through Craon, his wife» and their 
creatures. 

I do not think that my daughter's attachment 
to her husband is so strong as it used to be, aod 
yet I think she loves him very much j for evety^ 
proof of fondness which he gives her rejoices 
her so much, that she sends me word of it 
immediately. He can make her believe what- 
ever he chooses; and, aHhough she cannot 
doubt the Duke's passion for Madame de Craon, 
yet when he says that he feels only friendship 
for her ; that he is quite willing fo give up 
seeing her, only that he fears by doing so be 
would dishonour her in the eyes of the public; 
and that there is nothing he is not ready to do 
for his wife's repose, she receives all he says 
literally, beseeches him to continue to see 
Madame de Craon as usual, and" fancies that 
her husband is tenderly attached to her, while 
he is really laughing at her. If I were in my 
daughter's place, the Duke's falsehood would 
disgust me more than his infidelity. 

What appears to me the most singular in 
this intrigue, is that the Duke is as fond of 
the husband as of the wife, and that he cannot 
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live withiMit ^im. This is very difficult to. com^ 
pireh^ftd ; but M. de Craon understands it weU, 
aad makes the most of it: he. has abready 
bought an estate for 1,100^000 Uvres.* 

The burning of Lun^ville was not the effect 
of an accident : it is well known that some of 
tbe people stopped a woman's mouth, who was 
arying out ^ Fire !'^ A person was ulso heiucd 
to sayr-*^^ It was not. I who set it on fire,'^ 
My dav^ter thinks that old Maintenon wm^d 
have them all biirnt ; for the person who cried 
out has been employed it seeais in the house of 
the Duke de Noailles. For my partt I am 
rather disponed to believe it was the yoq^ 
mistresSf Madame de Craon, who had a share in 
this matter; for Lun^ville is my dau^ter'a 
residence and dowry. 

^ PM ■■ » ; I. ■ I ,.,.,. y , .. ■ ■ ' ■ ■ — 

* T(i9A|arqui»deCr8«nwMgrimdchamberlftiiiaiidpn^ 
nuoister of the Duke de Lorraine ; who» moreover, procured 
for him from the Emperor of Germany the tide of Prince. 
This &vourite married one of his daughters to the Prince of 
lAxxn, of the house of Lorraine. ' 
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SECT. XXXVIII. . 

The Duke du Mainey Louis Augustus. 

Tiffi Duke dn Maine flattered himself th^t 
he would marry my daughter. Madame de 
Maintenon and Madame de Montespan were 
arranging this project in presence of several 
merchants, to whom they paid no attention j 
but the latter engaging in the conversation, 
said, " ladies, do not think of any such thing, 
for it will cost you your Kves if you bring about 
that marriage" Madame de Maintenon wad 
dreadfully frightened at this, and immediately 
went to the King to persuade him to relinquish 
the affidr. 

« The Duke du Maine possesses talent, which 
he displays particularly in Jiis manner of relating 
any thing. He knows very well who is his 
mother, but he has never had the least affection 
for any one but his gotwemante^ against whom 
he never bore ill-will, although she displaced 
his mother and put herself in her room. My son 
will not believe that the Duke du Maine is the 
King's son. He has always been tfeacherous, 
and is feared, and hated at court as an arch 
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tale-bearer. He has done many persons very 
ill offices with the King; and those in particular 
to whon^ he promised most, were those who 
have had the greatest reason to complain of 
him. His little wife is worse even than he : for 
the husband is sometimes restrained by fear ; 
but she mingles the pathetic occasionally in her 
comedies. It is certain that there does not 
exist a more false and wicked couple in the 
whole world than they are. 

I can readily believe that the Count de 
Toulouse is the King's son ; but I have always 
thought that the Duke du Maine is the son of 
Terme, who was a false knave, and the greatest 
tale-bearer in the court.* That old Maintenon 
had persuaded the King that the Duke du 
Maine was full of piety and virtue. When he 
reported evil tales of any persons, she pretended 



* Terme was of the same family as Madame de Montes- 
pan ; but was noble no otherwise than bjr his birth, and was 
so poor and cfb mean-spirited, that he did not scruple to do 
every thing in his power to become the King's 6rBt valet de 
chamhre. He was so universally suspected of telling the 
King whatever he saw or heard, that he stood alone in the 
court, and nobody would speak to him or receive his visits. 
The Duke and Madame de Conti hired some Swiss porters, 
who beat him to severely that he was obliged to keep his bed 
for several days. - Notes to the Journal de Dungeatt. 
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that it was for their good, and to induce the 
King to correct them. The King was, there- 
fore, induced to fancy every thing he did 
admirable, and to take him for a saint The 
confessor, Le Pere le Tellier, contributed to 
keep up this good opinion, in order to pay 
court to the old woman ; and the late Chancellor, 
M. Voisin, by her orders, continued to aid the 
King's delusion. 

The Duke du Maine fancied that, since he 
had succeeded in getting himself declared a 
prince Of the blood, he should not find it diffi- 
cult on that account to attain the Royal dignity; 
and that he could easily arrange every thing 
with respect to my son and the other princes of 
the blood. For this reason, he and the dd 
woman industriously circulated the report that 
my son had poisoned the Dauphine and the 
Duke de Berri. The Duke du Maine was in- 
stigated by Madame de Montespan and Madame 
de Maintenon, to report things secretly to the 
King ; at first for the purpose of making him 
bark like a cur at all whom they disliked ; and 
afterwards for the King's diversion, and to 
make themselves beloved by him. 

These bastards are of so bad a disposition, 
that God knows who was their father. 

Yesterday the Parliament presented its re- 
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monstewiee to my son. It is not ififficult to 
gaem whence this afiair proceeds; th^ were 
closeted fer four hours together with th^ Ddke 
and Duchess du Maine, who had the council- 
lors brought thither in their coach^ and at- 
t»ded by their owti livery servants (20th 
Jane, 17I8). 

I bdbieve that my son is only restrained from 
acting rigorously against the Duke du Maine, 
because he fe^s the tears ami ang^ of his 
wife; and, in the second place, he has an 
deletion for his other brother-in-law, the Count 
de Toulouse. 

That old woman musft surely think beraetf 
immortal, for she still hopes to reign, though at 
the age of eighty-three years. The Duke du 
Maine's affair is a severe blow for her. She is, 
nevertheless, not without hope ; and, it is said, 
not excessively grieved. This fills me with 
anxiety, for I know too well how expert the 
wicked old hussy is in the use of poiison. 

The first President of Mesmes ought to be 
friendly towards the Duke du Maine, to whom 
he is indebted for the office he holds. The 
Duke keeps all his places ; as to that of grand 
master of artillery, they could not take it away 
unless they had proceeded to extremities with 
him. 
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The Duke became so devout in his prison, 
and during passion week he fasted so rigorously, 
that he fell sick in consequence. He says he is 
innocent, and that he has gained heaven by the 
purity of his conduct : this renders him. gay 
and contented.. He is not besides of a sorrow- 
ful temper, but, on the contrary, is fond of jests 
and merry tales. He does not speak ill of 
persons publicly ; it was only to the King he 
used to denounce them. 

Yesterday my son was requested to permit 
the Duke du Maine to be reconciled with his 
wife- His answer was, " they might have been 
reconciled without speaking to me about it ; for 
whether they become friends again or not, I 
know what to think of them.'' . 



2 B 
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SECT. XXXIX. 

The Dvchess du Maine^ Lonise-Btnott^^ daughter 
of Henri Jules de Conde. 

Madame du Maine is not taller than a child 
of ten years old, and is not well made. To 
appear tolerably well, it is necessary £ch: her to 
keep her mouth shut; for when she opens it, 
fihe op^is it very wide, and shows her irregular 
teeth. She is not very stout, uses a great 
quantity of paint, has fine eyes, a white stdD, 
and fair hair : if she were well disposedf she 
might pass, but her wickedness is insupportable. 

She has good sense, is accomplished, and can 
talk agreeably on most subjects; this brings 
about her a host of learned men and wits. 
She flatters the discontented very adroitly, and 
says all ill things of my son ; this is the secret 
by which she has made her party. Her hus- 
band is fond of her ; and she in turn piques 
herself upon her love for him, but I should be 
sorry to swear to her sincerity. This at least 
is certain, that she rules the Duke du Maine 
absolutely. As he holds several offices, he can 
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provide ibr a great number of persons^ either 
in the regiment of Guards, of which he is 
General j or in the Artillery, of which he is 
Grand Master; or in the Carabioeers, where he 
appoints all the officers ; without reckoning his 
regiments, by which he attracts a great numbef 
of persons. 

Madame du Marine's {M'^sent lover is the 
Cardinal de Polignac; but she has, besides, 
the first Minister, and some young men. The 
Cardinal is accused of having assisted in the 
refutation of Fitz Morrice^s letters,* although 
he has had this very year (17^3) a long inter- 
view with my son, and has sworn never to 
engage in any thing against his interests, not- 
withstanding his attachment to the Duchess 
du Maine. 

The Count d' Albert, who was here last winter, 
took some pains to make himself agreeable to 
Madame du Maine, and succeeded so well as 
to make the Cardinal de Polignac very jealous. 
He followed them masked to a ball ; but upon 
seeing the Duchess and the Count tete-it^tetet 
he could not contain his anger :' this betrayed 
him ; and when the people learned that a Car* 

* LeUres de Fitz-Moritz sur les Affaires du Temps. 
2 B 2 
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dinal had been seen at a masqued ball, it caused 
them great diversion. 

Her being arrested threw Madame du Maine 
into such a transport of rage, that she was near 
choking, and only recovered herself by slow 
degreed. "^ She is now said to be quite calm ; 
and it is added, she plays at cards all day long. 
When the play is over, she grows angry again, 
and falls upon her husbandf his children, or her 
servants, who do not know how to appease 
her. She is dreadfully violent ; and it is said, 
has often beaten her husband. 

All the time of her residence at Dijon she 
was playing the Orlando Furioso: sometimes 
fi^e was not treated with the respect due to her 
rank ; sometimes she complains of other things ; 
she will not understand that she is a prisoner, 
and that she has deserved even a worse fate. 
She had flattered herself that when she should 



* The Marquis d'Ancenis, Captain of the Guards, who 
came early in the morning to arrest the Princess, had supped 
with her on th& preceding evening. When he entered^ the 
Duchess cried oat to him, " Mon Dieu ! what have I done 
to you, that you should wake me so early ?*' The chief 
domestics of the household were taken to the Bastille or to 
Vincennes: the Prince of Dombes and th^ Count d*£u 
were carried to £u. 
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reach Chalons-sur-Saone she would enjoy more 
liberty, and have the whole city for her prison ; 
but when she learnt that she was to be locked 
up in the citadel, as at Dijon, she would not 
set out' Far from repenting her treason, she 
fancies she has done something very praise- 
worthy. 

Melancholy as I am, my son has made me 
laugh by telling me what has been found in 
Madame du Maine's letters, seized at the Car- 
dinal de Polignac's. In one of her letters, this 
very discreet and virtuous personage writes, 
" We are going into the country to-morrow ; 
and I shall so arrange the apartments, that your 
chamber shall be next to mine. Try to manage 
matters as well as you did the last time, and 
we shall be very happy.** 

The Princess knows very well that her 
daughter has had an intrigue with the Cardinal, 
and has endeavoured to break it off. For thi8 
purpose she has convinced her by the Cardinal's 
own letters, that he is unfaithftil to her, and 
prefers a certain Montauban to her. This, 
however, has had no effect. The Duke du 
Maine has been informed of every thing, and 
he writes to her sister : << I ought not to be put 
into prison, but into petticoats, for having sufe 
fared myself to be so led by the nose.** He has 
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resolved never to. see his wife again, although 
he does not yet know of the Ducheas's letter to 
the Cardinal, nor of the other measures she has 
taken for the purpose of decorating Itt^r hus« 
band's brows. 

Madame du Maine will eventually be<^oa^ 
really crazy, for she is dreadfully troubled with 
the vapours. Her mother has intreated niy 
son to let her daughter be brought to h^ house 
at Aneti where she will be answerable for her 
eonduet,) and suffer her to speak with no one. 
My son replied, ** that if Madame du Maine 
had only conspired against his life, he would 
have pardoned her with all his heart ; but that 
. as her <^nce had been coiskmitted against the 
state, he was obliged, in spite of himself^ to 
keep her in prison/' It ia riot true, that the 
Duke du Maine has pernusi^on to hunt ; he is 
only aUofwed to ride upon a hired horse round 
the citadelti to> take the air in the company of 
four persons* 

The Abb6 de Mamkviaec and Mad^nois^ 
de LangerOn persuaded the Princess that Ma- 
dame du Maine was at the pioint of deaths and 
was only desirous of seeing her dear mother 
before she expired^ to reoetve her last bi^aedic- 
tiiw, as she should die innocent The Princess 
immediately set out in gieait anxiety, and with 
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detip grsef ; but was rtran^ly siiffprifi^ od 
arrmng at her daugbter'9 hou^ to a^e 1^ 
connr to meet her ta very good hes^h^ Made* 
moiselle de Langeron said, that the^ Daqbew 
conoeakd ker illness that she might iK)t make 
her mothtf vneksuppy. 

After the confession which Madame du Maine. 
thoD^fat proper to make^ which she has conr 
firmed by writing, my son has set. her at lih^rty,, 
and has permitted her to ccsne to Sei^aux* Sihe 
is imJUy mortified at her letter b^isg read iot 
the open Council. As she has declared in her, 
coniession^ that Ae had done every thing 
witboat her husband's knowledge, although in 
bis name, he too has been pef miikted to return 
to his estate of Chavigny, near Versailles. 

Madame du Maine had written to n3y son, 
that in the event of her having omitted any 
thing in her declaration, he would only have tcl 
ask Mademoiselle de Launay about it. He 
sent in coosequence for thart lady, to apk bei 
some qnestions. Mad^nois^Ue de Ladnay 
replied: << Ido not know whether. heir impii^Qn* 
mest may have turned my mistresses htap^ hut 
it haa not had the same, ef&et.upon me; J 
netthter know, nor will I say any tbijag." 

Madame du Maine had gaiMd over certaAQ 
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gentlemen in all the Provinces, and ha^ tam- 
pered with them to induce them to revolt ; but 
none of them would swallow the bait, excepting 
in Brittany. 

She has not been at the theatre yet ; meaning 
by this, to intimate that she is still afflicted at 
lying under her husband's displeasure. It is 
said that she has written to him, l^ut that he 
has returned her letter unopened. 

She came some days ago to see my son, and 
to request him not to oppose a reconciliation 
between herself and her husband. My son 
laughed and «aid, " I will not interfere in it ; 
for have I not learnt from Sganarelle that it is 
not wise to put one's finger between the bark 
and the tree?" The town says they will be 
reconciled. If this really should take place, I 
shall say as my father used : ^< Agree together, 
bad ones !*' 

My son tells me that the little Duchess has 
again besought him to reconcile her with her 
husband. My son replied, " that it depended 
much more upon herself than upon him." I 
do not know whether she took tliis for a com- 
pliment, or what crotchet ^she had got in her 
head, but she suddenly jumped up from the 
sofa, and clung about myasoii'sf neck, kissing 
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him on both cheeks in spite of himself (18th 
June 17200 ' 

The Duke du Maine is entirely reconciled to 
his dear moiety. I am not surprised, for I have 
been long expecting it* 
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SECT. XLI. 
Loiwois. 

M. DE Louvois was a person of a very wicked 
disposition; he hated his father and brother, 
and as they were my very good friends, this 
minister made me feel his dislike of them. His 
hatred was also increased, because he knew 
that I was acquainted with his ill treatment of 
my father, and that I had no reason in the 
world to like him. He feared that I should seek 
to take vengeance upon him, and for this 
reason he was always exciting the King against 
me. Upon this point alone did he agree with 
that old Maintenon. 

I believe that Louvois had a share in the 
conspiracy by which Langhans and Winkler 
compassed my poor brother's* death. When 
the King had taken the Palatinate, I required 
him to arrest the culprits; the King gave 
orders for it, and they were in fact seized, but 
afterwards liberated by ^ counter-order of 

* The Elector Charles, who died in 1685, was the last 
Elector Palatine of the family of Simmeren. 
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LcmVois. Heiaven, howefver^ took care of their 
punishment for the crime whidi they had co0i« 
mitted upofi my poor broths ;( for Langhans 
died in the most abject wifetchddAesd, ^oid 
Winkler ^6nt mad, and beat his own braifts 
out* 

There is no doubt that the King spoke Vfery 
harshly to Louvoia, but certainly he did not 
treat him as has been pretended, for the King 
was incapable of such an action. Louvoi» ^9fi 
a brute, and an insolent person ; but he setve4 
the King faithfully, and much better than any 
other person. He did not however forget his 
own interest, and played his cards very well. 
He was horridly depraved ; and by his impolite- 
ness, and the grossness of his replies, made 
himself universally hated. He might, perhaps, 
believe in the Devil ; but he did not believe in 
God, He had faith in all manner of predic- 
tions, but he did not scruple to burn, poison, 
lie, and cheat. 

If he did not love me very well, I was at 
least even with him ; and for the latter part of 
his time, he conducted himself somewhat better. 
I was one of the last persons to whom he spoke, 
and I was even shocked when it was announced 
that the man, with whom I had been conversing 
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a quarter of an hour before, and who did not 
look ill, was no more. 

They have not yet learnt, although I Bave 
resided so long in France^ to respect my seal^ 
M. de Louvois used to have all my letters 
opened and read ; and M. Torcy, following his 
noble example, has not been more courteous to 
me. Formerly they u^ed to open them for the 
purpose of finding something to my prejudice, 
and now (1718) they open them through mere 
habit 
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SECT. XLIL 
Lotus XV. 

It is impossible for any child to be more 
agreeable than our young King % he has large 
dark eyes and long crisp eyelashes; a good 
complexion, a charming little m6uth, long and 
thick dark brown hair, little red cheeks, a stout 
and well-formed body, and very pretty hands 
and feet ; his gait is noble and lofty, and he 
puts en his hat exactly like the late King. The 
shape, of his face is neither too long nor too 
short ; but the worst thing, and which he inhe- 
rits from his mother, is, that he changes colour 
very frequently. Sometimes he looks ill, but 
in half an hour his colour will have returned. 
His manners are easy, and it may be said with- 
out flattery, that he dances very well. He is 
quick and dever in all that he attempts ; he has 
already (1720) begun to slioot at pheasants and 
partridges, and has a great passion for shooting. 

He is as like his mother as one drop of wa- 
ter is to another ; he has sense enough, and all 
that he seems to want is a little more affability. 
He is tferribly haughty, and already knows what 
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respect is. His look is what may be called 
agreeable, but his air is milder than his charac- 
ter, for his little head is rather an obstinate and 
wilful one. 

The young King was full of grief when Ma- 
dame de Ventadour quitted him. She said to 
him, <*Sire, I shall come back this evening ; 
mind that you behave very well during my ab- 
sence.'' " My dear mamma," replied he, **if 
you leave me I cannot behave well." He does 
not care at all for any of the other women. 

The Marshal de Villeroi teases the young 
King sometimes about not speaking to me 
enough, and sometimes about not walking with 
me. This afflicts the poor child and makes him 
cry. His figure is neat, but he will speak only 
to persons he is accustomed to. 

On the 12th August (1717), the young King 
fell out of his bed in the morning ; a valet de 
chambre, who saw him falling, threw himself 
adroitly on the ground, so that the child might 
tumble upon him and not hurt himself; tiie 
little rogue thrust himself under the bed and 
would not speak, that he might frighten his 
attendants. 

The King's brother died of the small-pox, in 
consequence of being injudiciously blooded ; 
this one, who is younger than his brother, was 
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also attacked, but the femme'de'Chamhre con- 
cealed it, kept him warm, and continued to 
give him Alicant wine, by which means ihey 
preserved his life. 

The King has invented an order which he 
bestows upon the boys with whom he plays. 
It is a blue and white ribband, to which is sus- 
pended an enamelled oval plate, representing a 
star and the tent or pavilion in which he plays 
on the terrace (1717)- 
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SECT. XLIII. 

Anecdotes and historical Particulars relating to 
various Persons. 

SoM£ horrible books had been written against 
Cardinal Mazarin, with which he pretended to 
be very much enraged, and had all the copies 
bought up to be burnt. .When he had collected 
them all, he caused them to be sold ita secret, 
and, as if it were unknown to him, by which 
contrivance he gained 10,000 crowns. He used 
to laugh and say, " The French are delightiflil 
people ; I let them sing and laugh, and th^y 
let me do what I will." 

In Flanders it is the custom for the monks to 
assist at all fires. It appeared to me a very 
whimsical spectacle to see monks of all colours, 
white, black, and brown, running hither and 
thither with their frocks tucked up and carry- 
ing pails. 

The Chevalier de Saint George is one of the 
best men in the world, and complaisance itself- 
He one day said to Lord Douglas, "What 
should I do to gain the good will of my coun- 
trymen ?'* Douglas replied, " only embark 
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hence, with twelve Jesuits, and as soon as yotl 
land in England hang every one of them pub- 
licly ; you can do nothing so likely to recom- 
mend you to the English people." 

It is said that at one of the masjked balls at 
the opera, a mask entered a box in which were 
the Marshals de Villars and d'Estrees. He said 
to the former, " Why do you not go below and 
dance?'* The Marshal replied, "If I w^e 
younger I could, but not crippled as you see 
lam/' "Oh, go down," rejoined the mask, 
" and the Marshal d'Estr6es too ; you will cut 
so brilliant a %ure, having both of you such 
large horns." At the same time he put up his 
fingers in the shape of horns. The Marshal 
d'Estr^es only laughed, but the other was. in 
a great rage and said, "You are a most in- 
solent mask, and I do not know what will 
restrain me from giving you a good beating." 
" As to a good beating," replied the mask, " I 
can do a trifle in that way myself wh^i neces- 
sary ; and as for the insolence of which you 
accuse me, it is sufficient for me to say that I 
am masked." He went away as he said this, 
and was not seen again. 

The King of Denmark has the look of a sim- 
pleton ; he made love to my daughter while he 
was here. When they were dancing he used 

2 c • 
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to squeeze her hand, and turn up his eyeslari- 
goi«hingly. He would begin his minu6t in one 
corner of the hall and fini^ it in another. He 
stopped once in the middle of the hall smd did 
not know what to do next. I was quite uneasy 
at seeing him, so I got up and taking his hand 
led him away, or the good gendeman miq^ht 
have staid there until this time. He has no 
notion of what is becoming or otherwise. 

The Cardinal de Noailles is unquestionably 
a virtuous man ; it would be a very good liiing 
if all the others were like him. We have here 
four of them, and each is of a difierent charac- 
ter. Three of them resemble each other in a 
certain particular, they are as false as counter- 
feit coin ; in every other respect they are 
directly (^posite. The Cardinal de Polignac 
is wdl made, sensible, and insinuating, and his 
voice is very agreeable ; but he meddles too 
much with politics, and is too much occupied 
with seeking favour. The Cardinal de Rohan* 

* " The Cardinal," say the Memoirs of the day, <* was 
called by the ladies His handsemc Eminence; and the Begent 
used to call him the Cardinal de la Planche^ for this reason : — 
he wished to introduce the Cardinal Dubois into the Coun- 
cil, and therefore made * his handsome Eminence' sit there 
once, solely for the purpose of preparing the post of prime 
minister for Dubois." 
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has a handsome face, as his mother had ; but 
his figure is despicable : he is as vain as a pea- 
cock, and fancies that there is not his equal in 
the whole world ; he is a tricking intriguer, the 
slave of the Jesuits, and fancies he rules every 
thing, while in fact he rules nothing. The Car* 
dinal de Bissi is as ugly and clumsy as a pea- 
sant, proud, false, and wicked, and yet a most 
fulsome flatterer ; his falsehood may be seen in 
his very eyes ; his talent he turns to mischiev- 
ous purposes ; in short, he has all the exterior 
of a Tartuffe. These Cardinals could, if they 
chose, sell the Cardinal de Noailles in a sacki 
for they are all much more cunning than he is. 
With respect to the pregnancy of the Queen 
of England, the consort of James !!•, whom we 
saw at Saint Germain, it is well known that her 
daughter-in-law maintains that she was not with 
child ; but it seems to me that the Queen might 
easily have taken measures to prove the con- 
trary. I. spoke about it to her Majesty my- 
self. She replied, <^ that she had begged 
the Princess Anne to satisfy herself by the 
evidence of her own senses, and to feel the 
motion of the child,'* but the latter refused j 
and the Queen added, " that she never could 
have supposed that the persons who had been 
in the daily habit of seeing her during her preg- 
2 c 2 
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nancy» could doubt the fact of her having been 
delivered." * 

The following song has been made upon Lord 
Bolingbroke, on the subject of his pas»on for 
a young girl who escaped from her convent. 

^< Bolingbroke, est-tu po8g6d6 ? 
Quel est ton desir chim^que 
De t'amuser k chevaucher 
La fille de Saint-Dominique ? 
Crois-tu que d'elle et d'un Toms (Tory) 
II en puisse naitre 1* Anti-Christ ? 
Penses-tu done plaire au Regent, 
En suivant toujoura cette gueoippe? 
II Fa rat^ il y a trois ans, 
£t a jur6 par Saint-Philippe, 
Qu'il m^prisera tout mortel 
Sacrifiant i tel autel. 

Some persons say that the girl was a pro- 
fessed nun. She ran after the Duke Regent a 
long time, but could not accomplish her in- 
tention. 



^ On the dedironement of James II. the party (^ William^ 
Prince of Orange, asserted that the Prince of Orange was a 
supposititious child, and accused James of having spirited 
away the persons who could havje proved the birth of the 
Queen's child, and to have made the midwife leave the king- 
dom precipitately, she being the only person who bad actually 
seen the child bom. 
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Lady Gordon, the grand-aunt of Lord Hunt- 
ley, was my dame-d^aUwr for a considerable 
p^od. She was a singular person, and always 
plunged into reveries. Once when she was in 
bed and going to seal a letter, she dropped the 
wax upon her own thi^ and burnt herself 
dreadfiilly. At another time, when she was 
also in bed and engaged in play, she threw the 
dice upon the ground and spit in the bed. Once 
too she spit in the mouth of my first fenmie-de- 
chambre^ who happened to be passing at the 
moment. I think if I had not interposed they 
would have come to blows, so angry was the 
femme'de-chambre. One evening when I wanted 
my head-dress to go to court, she took off her 
gloves and threw them in my face, putting on 
my head-dress at the same time with great gra- 
vity. When she was speaking to a man she had 
a habit of pla3dng with the buttons of his waist- 
coat ; having one day some occasion to talk to 
the Chevalier Buveon, a Captain in the late 
Monsieur's guard, and he being a very tall man 
she could only reach his waistband, which she 
began to unbutton. The poor gentleman was 
quite horror stricken, and started back, crying, 
" For heaven's sake, madam ! what are you 
going to do?" This accident caused a great 
laugh in the Saloon of Saint Cloud. 
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They say that Lord Peterborough, speaking 
of the two Kings of Spain, said, " what fools 
we are to cut each other's throats for two saeh 
apes," 

Monteleon has good reason to be fond of the 
Princess des Ursins, for she made his fortune : he 
was an insignificant officer in the troop, but he 
had talents and attached himself to this lady, who 
made of him what he now is (I7I6).* 

The Abbess of Maubuisson, Louise Hollan- 
dine,t daughter of Frederic V., Elector Palatine 
of the days of Henri IV,, had had so many ille- 
gitimate children, that she commonly swore by 
her body, wnich had borne fourteen children. 

Cardinal Mazarin could not bear to have 
unfortunate persons about him. When he was 
requested to take any one into his service, his 
first question was, " is he lucky ?** 

* The Marquis de Monteleon was one of die plenipoten- 
tiaries of the King of Spain, at the congress of Utredit. 
Coxe, in his Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the house of 
Bourhon, gives several particulars of the political concern of 
the Marquis de Monteleon. 

f Louise Hollandine, bom in 1622, embraced the Cadiofic 
f^ith in 1659, was made Abbess of Maubuisson in 166^ and 
died in 1709. The Abb6 Genest wrote her panegyric under 
the following title : ^^ MSmoire sur la Vic et les Vertus de 
Madame la Princesse Palatine de Baviere^ Abbesse dfe Mau- 
buisson" Paris, 1709. 12mo. 



My son has never assisted the Pretender 
(Prince £dward Stuart), neither publicly nor 
privately ; and if my Lord Stair had chosen to 
contract a more close alliance, as my son wished, 
he would have prevented the Pretender's staying 
in France and collecting adherents ; but as that 
alliance was declined, he merely confined him- 
self to the stipulations contained in the treaty 
of peace. He neither furnished the Pretender 
with arms nor money. The Pope and some 
others gave him money, but my son could not, 
fqr he was too much engaged in paying off the 
late King's debts, and he woiild not on account 
of that treaty. There can be no doubt that an 
attempt has beesn made to embroil my son with 
the King of England ; for, at the same time 
that they were making the King believe my son 
was sustaining the Pretender's cause, they told 
my son that Lord Stair had interviews with M. 
Pentenriedez, the Emperor's Envoy, as well as 
with the Sicilian Ambassador; the object of 
which was to make a league With those powers 
to drive out the King of Spain, and to set up 
the King of France in his place, at the same time 
that Sicily should be given up to the Emperor ; 
in short, to. excite all Europe against France. 
My son said himself, that since he was to con- 
fine himself to the articles of the treaty of peace, 
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he did not think he had any r%ht to prevent 
the Pretofidei^B passage throogh his kii^om ; 
and, as the atmj had been reduced, he ccnid 
not hinder the disbanded soldiers to take ser- 
vice wherever they chose. My son had m) 
intention whatever to break with England, 
although he has been told that there was' a 
majority of two voices only in that nation against 
declaring it at war with France. He thinks 
Lord Stair is not his friend, and that he has not 
faithfully reported to his Monarch the state of 
things here, but would rather be pleased to 
kindle the flames of a war. If that minister had 
honestly explained to the King my son's inten- 
tions^ the King would not have refused to agree 

with them. • • * * 

* « # . » » * 

It is said here that the present Queen of 
Spain (I7I6), although she is more belosved by 
h^r husband than wa» the last, has less ii^uence 

over him. The Abb6 Alberoni has them both 

« 

in his power, and governs them like two 
children. . 

The English gentlemen and ladies who am 
here tell horrible stories of Queen Anne ; they 
say she gets quite drunk, and tliai besides ^ : 

^ ^ ^ but that she is inccmstant 

in her affections, and changes often. Lady 



Sandwich has not told this to me, but she has 
te.my.son^ I have seen her but seldom, on 
aoeount o£ the i^ugnance I fdbt at learning she 
had confessed she had been present at sudi 
0fgies. 

I do not know whether it is tme that Louvois 
was pmsoned hj. that . old Maintenon ; but it is 
quite, certain that he was poisoned, as well as 
his physician who committed the crime, and 
who said when he was dying, <' I die by poison, 
but I deserve it, for having poisoned my master, 
M. de Louvois ; and I did this in the hope of be^ 
comii^ the King's Physician, as Madame de 
Maintenon had promised me/' I ought to add, 
that some perscms pretend to think iMs story of 
Doctor Seron is a mere invention. Old Kety 
(Maintenon) did not commit this crime without 
an object ; but if she really did poison Louvois, 
it was because he had opposed her designs, and 
endeavoured to undeceive%the King. Louvois^ 
the better to gain his object, had advised the 
King not to take her with him to the army: the 
King was weak enough to repeat this to her, 
«id this it was that excited her against Louvois. 
That the latter was a very bad man, who feared 
neither heaven nor hell, no man can dtoy ; but 
it must be confessed that he served his King 
faithfully. 
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Hie Duke de Noailles' graitdfatiief was one 
of tjie ugliest men in the world. He had one 
ghiss-eye; his nose was like an owl's; his mouth 
liuge; his teeth ugly and decayed; his face and 
head very small ; his body long abd bent ; and 
he was bitter and ill-tempered: his name was 
GluineL Madame de Comuel one day was 
reading his grandson's genealogy, and when she 
came to his name excaimed, *' I always sus- 
pected, when I saw the Duke de Noailles, that 
he came out of the Book of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah 1** 

When James II. took refuge in France irom 
England, Madame de Comuel went to Saint 
Germain to see him. Some time afterwards, she 
was told of .the pains our King was taking to 
procure his restoration to the throne, Madame 
de Cornuel shook her head and said, <* I have 
seen this King James; our . Monarch's efforts 
are all in vain ; he i» good for nothing but to 
make poor man's ^auce. {ha sauce au fouxre 
homme.y* 

She went to Versailles to see the Court when 
M. de Torcy and M. de Seignelay, both very 
young, had just been appointed ministers ^ she 
saw them as wdl as Madame de Maintenon 
who had then grown old. When she returned 
to Paris, some one asked her what remarkable 
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things she had seen. << I have seai»" she said, 
•*what I never expected to see there; I have 
seen love in its tomb, and the ministry in its 
cradle.*' 

The elder Margrave of Anspach was smitten 
¥dth Mademoiselle d'Armagnac, but he would 
not marry her, and said afterwards that. he had 
never intended to do so, because the familiarities 
which had passed between her and the Marqtds 
de Villequier (I716) had disgusted him. The 
lady's mother would have liked nothing better 
than to surprise the Margrave with her daughter 
in some critical situation: for this purpose 
he had sufficient opportunities given him, but 
he was prudent, and conducted himself with so 
much modesty, that he avoided the snare. To 
tell the truth, I had given him a hint on the 
subject; for I was too well acquainted with the 
mother, who is a very bad woman. 

The Cardinal de Richelieu, notwithstanding 
his wit, had often fits of distraction. Sometimes 
he would fancy himself a horse, and run jumping 
about a billiard table, neighing and snorting ; 
this would last an hour, at the end of which his 
people would put him to bed and cover him up 
closely, to induce perspiration : when he awoke 
thie fit had passed and did not appear again. 

The Archbishop of Paris reprimanded the 
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Bishop of Gap on the bad reputation which he 
had acquired in consequence of his intercourse 
with women. " Ah, Monseigneur/* replied 
tile Bishop of Gap, " if you knew what you 
talk of, you would not be astonished. I lived 
the first forty years of my life without experi- 
encing it ; I don't know what induced me to 
venture on it, but having done so it is impossible 
to refrain. Only try it for once, MoHseigneur, 
and you will perceive the truth of what I tell 
you."* This Bishop is now living in the village 
of Boulogne near Paris: he is a little priest, 
very ugly, with alai^e head, and fiery red face. 
Our late King said, ** I am, I confess, some- 
what piqued to see that, with all the authority 
belonging to my station in this country, I have 
exclaimed so long against high head dresses, 
while no one had the complaisance to lower 
them for me in the slightest degree. But now, 
when a mere strange English wench arrives 

* This bishop, whose name was Herv6, had lived in pru- 
dence and regularity up to the age of fifty ; when he b^an, 
on a sudden, to lead a very debauched life. They compelled 
him to give up his bishoprick, which he did, on condition of 
being allowed to stay at Paris as much as he chose. He 
continued to live in perpetual pleasure ; but, towards the 
close of his career, he repented of his sins, and engaged with 
the Capuchin missionaries. 
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vnth a litde low head* dress, all the Princesses 
think fit to go at once from one extremity to 
another;" 

A Frenchman, who had taken refuge in 
Holland, informed me bj letter of what was 
passing with respect to the Prince of Orange* 
Thinking that I should do the King a service 
by communicating to him these news, I hastened 
to him, and he thanked me for them. In the 
evening, however, he said to me smiUng, ^*my 
ministers will have it that you have been misin* 
formed, and that your correspondent has not 
written you iDue word of truth." I replied, 
"time will shoXv which is the better informed, 
your Majesty*s ministers or my correspondent ; 
for my own part. Sire, my intention at least was 
good." Some time afterwards, when the report 
of the approaching accession of William to the 
throne of England became public, M. de Torcy 
came to me to beg I would acquaint him with 
my news. I replied, " I receive none now: 
you told the King, that what I formerly had 
was false ; and upon this I desired my corre- 
spondents to send me no more, for I do not 
love to spread false reports." He laughed, as he 
always did, and said, " your news have, turned 
out to be quite correct" I replied, " a great and 
able minister ought surely to have news more 
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con'ect than I can obtain; and I have been 
angry with myself for having formerly ac- 
quainted the King with the reports which had 
reached me. I ought to have recollected that 
hifi clever ministers are acquainted with every 
thing/' The King, therefore, said to me, ^< you 
are. making game of my ministers/' ** Sire,'' 
I replied, << I am only giving them back their 
own." 

M* de Louvois was the only person who was 
well served by his spies ; indeed, he never spared 
his money. All the Frenchmen who went into 
Germany or Holland as dancing or fencing* 
masters, esquires, &c; were paid by him, to give 
him information of whatever passed in the 
several Courts. After his death, this system 
was discontinued, and thus it is that the present 
ministers are so ignorant of the b&ots of other 
nations. . 

Lauzun says the drollest things, and takes 
the most amusing round-about way of intimating 
whatever he does not care to say openly. For 
example, when he wished the King to under* 
stand that the Count do Marsan, brother of 
M. Legrand, had attached himself to M. Cha- 
millard, the then minister, he took the following 
means : «< Sire," sq^d he, with an air of the 
utmost simplicity, q§ if he had not the least 



Bation of malice, ^ I wi^ed to chmge my wigf 
maker, and employ the one who is now the 
most in fashion ; but I could not find him, for 
M. de Marsan has kept him shut up in his 
room for several days past, making wigs for his 
household, and for M. de Chamillard's friends^" 
The adventures of Prince Emanuel of Pot- 
ti^al are a perfect romance. His brother the 
King was desirous, it is said, at first, to have 
made a priest and a bishop of him : to this, 
however, he had an insuperable objection, fot 
he was in love. The King sent for him, and 
asked him if it was true that he had r^ly 
reserved not to enter the church. On the 
Prince's replying in the affirmative, the King, 
his brother, struck him. The Prince said, 
" You fire my king, and my brother, and there* 
fore I cannot revenge myself «as I ought upon 
you ; but you have put an insult upon me which 
I cannot endure, and you shall never again see 
me in the whole course of your life." He is 
aaid to have set out on that very night. His 
brother wrote to him, commanding his return 
from FwAs to Holland ; as he made no reply to 
this command, his governor and the ambassador 
* had no doubt that it was his intention to obey 
it In the course of last week he expressed a 
desire to see Versailles t^nd Marly. The Am* 
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foassador made preparations for this excursicMi, 
and together with his wife accompanied the 
Prince, whose governor and one of his gentle- 
men were of the party. Upon their return 
from Versailles, when they reached the court* 
yard, the Prince called out to stop, and asked 
if there were any chaises ready? " Yes, Mon- 
seigneur," replied a voice, "there are four;** 
" That will be sufficient ;** replied the Prince. 
Then addressing the Ambassador, he expressed 
his wannest thanks for the friendly attention 
he had shown him, and assured him that he 
desired nothing so much as an opportunity to 
testify his gratitude. ** I am now going to set 
out,** he added, " for Vienna j the Emperor is 
my cousin ; I have no doubt he will receive 
me, and I shall learn in his army to become a 
soldier, in the campaign against the Turks.** 
He then thanked the Governor for the pains 
he had bestowed upon his education ; and 
promised, that if any good fortune should befall 
him, his Governor should share dt with him. 
He also said something complimentary to his 
gentleman. He then alighted, called for the 
post-chaises, and took his seat in one of tfaem ; 
his favourite, a young man of little experience, 
but, as it is said, of considerable talent, placed 
himself in another, and his two valets de chcanbre 
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iitfo tbe tiurd and fourth! That nbthihg may 
be wanting to the romafitic turn of his adven- 
tures, it is said besides, that Madame de Ribeira 
was the object of his affection in Portugal, 
before she was married ; that he even wished to 
make her his wife, but that his brother would 
not permit it. A short time before his depar- 
ture, the husband, who is a very jealous man, 
found him at his wife's feet ; and this hastened 
the Prince's departure. 

Henri IV. had been one day told of the 
infidelity of one of his mistresses. Believing 
tiiat the King had no intention of visiting her, 
she made an assignation witii the Duke de 
Bellegarde, in her own apartment. The King, 
having caused the time of his rivars coming to 
be watched, when he was informed of his being 
l^ere, went to his mistress's room. He found 
her in bed,' and she complained of a violent 
head-ache. The King said he was very hungry, 
^d wanted some supper; she replied, ^^tfeat 
she had not thought about supper, and believed 
she had only a couple of partridges. '^ Henri IV. 
desired they should be served up, and said he 
would eat them with her. The supper which 
she had prepared for Bellegarde, and whidi 
consisted of much more than two partridges, was 
then served up; the King, taking up a ismall 

2 D 
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I6af, Split it open, and sticking a whole partridge 
into it, threw it under the bed. " Sire," cried 
the lady, terrified to death, " what are you do- 
ing ?** " Madame," replied the merry monarch, 
" every body must live." He then took his depar* 
ture, content with having frightened the lovers. 

I have again seen M . La Mothele Vayerj* 
who, with all his sense, dresses himself like a 
madman. He wears furred boots, and a cap 
which he never takes off, lined with the same 
material, a large band, and a black velvet coat 

We have had few Queens in France who 
have been really happy* Mary de Medici died 
in exile. The mother of the King and of the 
late Monsieur was unhappy as long as her 
husband was alive. Our Queen, Marie Theresa, 
said upon her death-bed, " that from the time 
of her becoming Queen, she had not had a day 
of real happiness. 

Lauzun sometimes affects the simpleton, that 
he may say disagreeable things with impunity, 
for he is very malicious. In order to hint 
to Marshal de Tess^ that he did wrong in 
being sq familiar with the common people, he 
called out to him one night in the saloon at 
Marly, " Marshal, pray give me a pinch of 

* Francois de La Mothe de Vayer; died in 1672. 
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snuff: but let it be good— that, for example* 
which I saw you taking this morning with 
Daigremont the chairman/* 

In the time of Henri IV, an Elector Palatine 
came to France ; the King's household was sent 
to meet him. All his expenses were paid, as well 
33 those of his suite; and when he arrived at 
the court, he entered between the Dauphin and 
Monsieur, and dined with the King. I learnt 
these particulars from the late Monsieur. The 
King, under the pretence of going to the chace, 
went about a league from Paris, and meeting 
the Elector, conducted him in his carriage. At 
Paris he was always attended by the King's 
servants. This treatment is somewhat different 
to that which in my time was bestowed upon 
Maximilian Maria, the Elector of Bavaria. This 
Elector often enraged me with the foolish things 
that he did. For example, he went to play and 
to dine with M. d'Antin, and never evinced the 
least desire to dine with his own nephews. A sove- 
reign, whether he be Elector or not, might with 
propriety dine either at the Dauphine's table or 
mine ; and, if the Elector had chosen, he might 
have come to us ; but he was contented to dine 
with M. d*Antin or M. de Torcy^ and some 
ladies of the King's suite. I am angry to this 
2 D 2 
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day when I think of it* The King used often 
to laugh at my anger on this subject; and 
whenever the Elector committed some new ab- 
surdity, he used to call to me in die cabinet 
and ask me, " well, Madame, what have you to 
say to that ?** I would reply, ♦* all that the 
Elector does is alike ridiculous/* This made 
the King laugh heartily. The Elector had a 
Marshal, the Count d' Arco, the brother of that 
person who had married in so singular a manner 
the Prince's mistress, Popel, which marriage had 
been contracted solely upon his promise never to 
be alone with his wife. The Marshal, who was 
as honest as his brother was accommodating, was 
terribly annoyed at his master's conduct; he 
came at first to me to impart to me his chagrin 
whenever the Elector committed some folly ; 
and when he behaved better, he used also to 
tell me of it. I rather think he must have been 
forbidden to visit me, for latterly 1 never saw 
him. None of the Elector's suite has visited 
me, and I presume they have been prevented. 
This Prince's amorous intrigues have been by 

* According to the notes in Dangeaus Joumaly ISf adame 
was idso greatly enraged with the Elector of Cologne, who, 
after having an audience of the King, went to say mass at 
the Duchess of Burgundy's, and performed the functions of 
a simple chaplain. 
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no means agreeable to the King. The Elector 
was so fond of grisettes^ that when the King was 
giving names to each of the roads through th^ 
wood, he was exceedingly anxious that one of 
them should be called VAlUe des Grisettes ; 
but the King would not consent to it. The 
Elector has perpetuated his race in the villages; 
and two country girls hive been pointed out 
to me, who were pregnant by him at his 
departure. 

His marriage with a Polish Princess is a 
striking proof that a man cannot avoid his fate. 
This was not a suitable match for him, and was 
managed almost without his knowledge, as I 
have been told. His councillors, having been 
bought over, patched up the affair ; and when 
the Elector only caused it to be submitted for 
their deliberation, it was already decided on» 

This Elector's brother must have been made a 
Bishop of Cologne and Munster, without the pro- 
duction of proof of his nobility being demanded; 
for it is well known that the King Sobieski was a 
Polish nobleman, who married the daughter of 
Darquin, Captain of our late Monsieur's Swiss 
Guards. Great suspicions are entertained re- 
specting the children of the Bavaria family, 
that is, the Elector and his brothers, who are 
thought to have been the progeny of an Italian 
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doctor named Simoni. It was said at court 
that the Doctor had only given the Elector and 
his wife a strong cordial, the effect of which had 
been to increase their family ; but they are all 
most suspiciously like the Doctor. 

I have heard it said, that in England the 
people used to take my late uncle Rupert for a 
sorcerer, and his larg6 black dog for the devil ; 
for this reason, when he joined the army and 
attacked the enemy, whole regiments fled be- 
fore him. 

A knight of the Palatinate, who had served 
many years in India, told me at court in that 
country the first minister and the keeper of the 
seals hated each other mortally. The latter 
having one day occasion for the seals, found 
they had been taken from the casket in which 
th^y were usually kept He was of course 
greatly terrified, for his head depended upon 
their production. He went to one of his friends, 
and consulted with him what he should do. 
His friend asked him if he had any enemies at 
court. "Yes," replied the keeper of the seals, 
" the chief minister is my mortal foe." — ** So 
much the better," replied his friend, " go and 
set fire to your house directly; take out of it 
nothing but the casket in which the seals were 
kept, and take it directly to the chief minister. 
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telling him you know no one with whom you 
can more safely deposit it; then go home again 
and save whatever you can. When the fire shall 
be extinguished, you must go to the King, and 
request him to order the chief minister to restore 
you the seals; and you must be sure to open the 
casket before the Prince, If the seals are there, 
all will be explained ; if the minister has not 
restored them, you must accuse him at once of 
having stolen them ; and thus you will be sure 
to ruin your enemy and recover your seals." 
The keeper of the seals followed his friend's ad- 
vice exactly, and the seals were found again in 
the casket. 

As soon as a royal child, which they call here 
un enfant de France^ is bom, and has been 
swaddled, they put on him a grand cordon; but 
they do not create him a knight of the order un- 
til he has communicated ; the ceremony is then 
performed in the ordinary manner. 

The ladies of chancellors here have the privi- 
lege of the tabouret when they come to the 
toilette ; but in the afternoon they are obliged 
to stand. This practice began in the days of 
Mary de Medici, when a chancellor's wife 
happened to be in great favour. As she had a 
lame foot ami could not stand up, the Queen, 
who would have her come to visit her every 
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morning, allowed her to «it down. From this 
time the custom of these ladies sitting in the 
morning has been continued* 

In the reign of Henri IV. the King's illegiti- 
mate children took precedence of the Princes 
of the House of Lorraine. On the day after the 
King's death, the Duke of Verneuil was about 
to go before the Duke de Guise, when the latter, 
taking him by the arm, said^ <^ that might have 
been yesterday, but to-day matters are altered." 

Two young Duchesses not being able to see 
their lovers, invented the following stratagem 
to accomplish their wishes. These two sisteiis 
had been educated in a convent some leagues dis^ 
tant from Paris. A nun of their acquaintance 
happening to die there, they pretended to be 
much afflicted at it, and requested permission to 
perform the last duties to her, and to be present 
at her funeral. They were believed to be sin- 
cere, and the permission they asked was roadily 
granted them. In the funeral proces^on it was 
perceived that, besides the two ladies, there 
were two other persons whom no one knew. 
Upon being asked who they were, they rej^ed 
they were poor priests in need of protec- 
tion; and that, having learnt two Duchesses 
were to be present at the funeral^ they had 
come to the convent for the purpose of iiA- 



plorh^ their good offices^ Wbeil they wer* 
pFesented to them, the young ladies said they 
would interrogate di^n after the service in 
tiieir chambers. The young priests waited upon 
them, at the time appointed, and staid there 
imtil the evening. The Abbess, who began to 
think their audience was too long, sent to heg 
the priests would retire. One of them seemed 
very melancholy, but the Other laughed as if he 
would burst his sides. This was the Duke: de 
Richelieu}, the other was the Chevalier de 
Guemene, the younger son of the Duke of that 
name. The gentlemen themselvel^ divulged the 
adventure. 

The King's illegitimate children, fearing that 
they should be treated in the same way as the 
Princes of the blood, have for some months past 
been engaged in drawing a strong paxty of the 
nobility to their side, and have presented a very 
unjust petition against the Dukes and Peers. 
My son has refused to receive this petition, and 
has interdicted them from holding ais^emblies,^ 
the object (^ which he. knows would tend to 
revolt. They have, nevertheless, continued 
them at the instigations of the Duke du Maine 
and his wife, and hav^ even carried tiieir inso- 
lence so far as to address a memorial to my 
s<Hi, and another to the Parliament, in which 
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they assert that it is within the province of the 
nobility alone to decide between the Princes of 
the blood and the legitimated Princes. Thirty 
of them have signq4 this memorial, of whom 
my son has had six arrested ; three of them 
have been sent to the Bastille, and the other 
three to Vincennes ; they are MM. de Chatillon, 
de Rieux, de Beaufremont, de Polignac, de 
Clermont, and d*0. The last was the Governor 
of the Count of Toulouse, and remains with 
him. Clermont's wife is one of the Duchess 
de Bern's ladies. She is not the most discreet 
person in the world ; and has been long in the 
habit of saying, to any one who would listen to 
her, " Whatever may come of it, my husbaad 
and I are willing to risk our lives for the 
Count de Toulouse." It is therefore evident 
that all this proceeds from the bastards. But I 
must expose still further the ingratitude of these 
people. Chatillon is a poor gentleman, whose 
father held a small employment under M. 
Gaston, one of those offices which confer the 
{Mivilege of the entree to the antichambers, and 
the holders of which do not sit in the carriage 
with their masters. The two descendants, as 
they call themselves, of the house of Chatillon, 
insist that this Chatillon, who married an at* 
torney^s daughter, is descended of the illegiti* 
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mate branches of that family.' His son was a 
subaltern in the body guard. In the summer 
time, when the young officers went to bathe, 
they used to take young Chatillon with them to 
guard their clothes, and for this office they gave 
him a crown for his supper. Monsieur having 
taken this poor person into his service, gave 
him a cordon bleuj and furnished him with 
money to commence a suit which he subse- 
quently gained against the house of Chatillon, 
and they were compelled to recognize him. 
He then made him a captain in the Guards; 
gave him a considerable pension, which my son 
continued; and permitted him also to have 
apartments in the Palais Royal. In these very 
apartments did this ungrateful man hold 
those secret meetings, the end of which was 
proposed to be my son's ruin. Rieux's grand- 
father had neglected to uphold the honour to 
which he was entided, of being called the 
King's cousin. My son restored him to this 
honour, gave his brother a place in the gendar^ 
meriey and rendered him many other services. 
Chatillon tried particularly to excite the nobility 
against my son ; and this is die recompense for 
all his kindness y my son's wife is gay and con- 
tent, in the hope that all will go well with her 
brothers. 
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That old Maintenon has continued pretty 
tranquil until the termination of the process 
relating to the legitimation of the bastards. 
No one has heard her utter a single expression 
on the subject This makes me beKeve that 
she has some project in her head, but I cannot 
tell what it is. 

A monk who was journeying a few days ago 
to Luzarche» met upon the road a stranger, who 
fell into conversation with him ; he was an 
agreeable companion, and related various adven- 
tures very pleasantly. Having learnt from the 
monk that he was charged with the rents of the 
convent, to which some estates in the neigh- 
bourhood of Luzarche belonged, tlie stranger 
told him that he belonged to that place, whither 
he was returning after a long journey; and then 
observing to the monk that the road they were 
pursuing was round about, he pointed out to 
him a nearer one through the forest. When 
they had reached the thickest part of the wood, 
the stranger alighted, and seizing the bridle of 
the monk's horse, demanded his money. The 
monk replied, " that he thought he was tra- 
velling with an honest man, and that he was 
astonished at so singular a demand." The 
stranger replied, "that he -had no time for 
trifling, and that the monk must either give up 
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his money or his life." The monk replied, " I 
never carry money about me ; but if you will 
let me alight and go to my servant, who canieB 
my money, I will bring you 1,000 francs. The 
robber suffered the monk to alight, who went 
to his servant, and taking from him the 1,000 
francs, which were in a purse, he at the same 
time furnished himself with a loaded pistol, 
which he concealed in his sleeve. When he 
returned to the thief, he threw down the purse, 
and as the robber stooped to pick it up, the 
monk fired and shot him dead ; then remount- 
ing his horse, he hastened to apply to the police, 
and related his adventure. A patrole was sent 
back with him to the wood, and upon searching 
the robber, there were found in his pockets six 
whistles of difierent siz^ ; they blew the lai^st 
of the niunber, upon which t€aa other armed 
robbers soon afterwards appeared; they de- 
fended themselves, but eventually two of them 
were killed, and the others taken. 

The Chevalier Schaub,* who was employed 
in state affairs bj Stanhope, the English minister, 
brought with him a secretary, to whom the 



* Sir Luke Schaub. Townshend and Walpole recalled him 
upon the pretext that he was disliked by Noc6, the Duke of* 
Orleans* favourite. 
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Prince of Wales had entrusted sixly guineas, 
to be paid to a M. d'Isten, who had made a 
purchase of some lace to that amount for the 
Princess of Wales; the brother of M. d'Isten, 
then living in London, had also given the same 
secretary 200 guineas, to be delivered to his 
brother at Paris. When the secretary arrived, 
he inquired at the Ambassador's where M. d'Isten 
lived, and having procured his address he went 
to the house, and asked for the German gentle- 
man. A person appeared, who said, <<I am 
he." The secretary suspecting nothing, gave 
him the Prince of Wales' letter, and the sixty 
guineas. The fictitious d'Isten, perceiving that 
the secretary had a gold watch, and a purse 
containing fifty other guineas, detained him to 
supper ; but no sooner had the secretary drank 
some wine, than he was seized with an invincible 
desire to go to sleep. *' My good friend," said 
his host, " your journey has fatigued you ; you 
had better undress and lie down in my bed for 
a short time." The Secretary, who could not 
keep his eyes open, consented ; and no sooner 
had he laid down than he was asleep. Some 
time after, his servant came to look for him, and 
awoke him ; the bottles were still standing 
before the bed, but the poor secretary's pockets 
were emptied, and the sharper who had per- 
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sooaled M. d'Isten had disappeared iiritii their 
valuable contents. 



The Princess Maubuisson was astoniishingly 
pleasant and amiable. I was always delighted to 
visit her, and never felt myself tired in her 
society.. I soon found myself in much greater 
favour than any other of her nieces ; because I 
could converse with her about almost every 
body she had known in the whole course of her 
life, which the others could not. She used 
frequently to talk German with me, which she 
knew very well ; and she told me all her adven- 
tures* I asked her how she could accustom 
herself to the monastic life. She laughed, and 
said, " I never speak to the nuns but to give 
orders.*' She had a deaf nun with her in her 
own chamber, that she might not feel any desire 
to speak. She told me that she had always been 
fond of a country life, and that she still could 
fancy herself a country girl. ** But," I asked 
her, " how do you like getting up and going 
to church in the middle of the night ?'* She 
replied that she did as the painters do, who 
increase the splendour of their light by the 
introduction of deep shadows. She had in 
general the faculty of giving to all things a turn 
which deprived them of their absurdity. 
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I have often heard M. Bernstorff spokett <>f 
by a person who was formerly very agreeaUfe to 
him; I mean the Duchess of Mechlenbourg, 
the Duke de Luxembourg's sister. She praised 
his talent very highly, and assured me that it 
was she who gave him to the Duke George 
William. 

Tlie wife of the Marshal de Villars is rtmning 
aAer tlie Count de Toulouse. My son i6 also 
in her good graces, and is not a whit more dis- 
creet. Marshal de Villars came one day to see 
me ; and, as he pretends to understand medals, 
he asked to see mine. Baudelot, who is a very 
honest and clever man, and in whose keeping 
they are, was desired to show them ; he is not 
the most cautious man in the world, and is very 
little acquainted with what is going on at court 
He had written a diss^tation upon one of my 
medals, in which he proved, against the opinion 
of other learned men, that the horned head 
whidi it disjdayed was that of Pan and not of 
Jupiter Ammon. Honest Baudelot,* to display 
faia erudition, said to die Marshal, ^ Ah, Mon- 
aeigneuf , this is one of the finest medals that 
Madame possesses : it is the triumph o^ Comi- 

* Chafics Caeaar Baudelot de Douval, bom at Paris in 
1648. 
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fidus i he has, you see, all sorts of horns. He 
was like, you, sh*, a great general : he wears the 
horns of Juno and Faunus. Comificius was, as 
you probably well know, sir, a very able gene- 
ral." Here I interrupted him. " Let us pass 
on,*' I said, ".tOithe other medal ; if you stop 
in this manner at each,, you will not have time 
to show the whole." But he, full of his subject, 
returned to it " Ah, Madame," he went on, 
" this is worthy of rbore attention than perhaps 
any other ; Comificius is, indeed, one of the 
most rare medals in the world. Look at it, 
Madame ; I beg you to observe it narrowly ; 
here, you see, is Juno crowned, and she is also 
crowning this great general." All that I could 
say to him was not sufficient to prevent Bau- 
ddot talking to the Marshal of horns. '< Mon- 
seigneur," he said, ** is well versed in all these 
matters, and I want him to see that I am right 
in insisting that these horns are those of Faunus, 
not those of Jupiter Ammon." All the people 
who were in the chamber with difficulty refrained 
from bursting into a loud laugh.^ If the plan 
had been laid for the purpose, it could not have 
succeeded better. When the Marshal had gone, 
I too indulged myself by joining in the laugh. It 
was with great difficulty that I could make 
Baudelot understand he had done wrong. 

2 E 
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!u The wme Baudelot, one d^y at ajoiasked 
Ml» had been saying a. great xf^aoy KStTil/i&k^ 
to the D<wager Madame, m^o wa» ^ iliiere 
ma«fcedt and whp» the^ore, he did B€>t knaw. 
Whea he came and saw that it was Madame, 
he was teri^fied with affiight: the Pnnoess 
laughed beyond neaaure at it 

Om Princes here have no particular x»iliiine. 
When they go to iiie Farliafeaent they weat mlj 
a doakt wt»ch» in my opinion, h^ a v^ty vulgar 
appearance ; and the men so, as th^ wtear the 
collet without a cravat Those of tiie Mfai 
famijiy have no privikgi^ above the ether Dufes 
excepting in thdr sesAs^ and the right of erocnng 
over the caif^et, which is aHMVfid to ^.one^ but 
tiiem. The Preisideait, when he addresses th^i, 
iS; uncovered, but keeps Ins hatanybenltefipetks 
to eMery body else. This is the cause of thpse 
great disputes which the prinioeaof the Uood 
have had With the bastai^d^ as amy foe ^eeuiby 
th^eir memorial. The Presidents of the Badia- 
tofii^t wear Aao^'-coloared rohes^ tximmiai with 
ei^ne at the neck and deeves. 

The Cowtess of Soissons^ AmgeHqee €uDe- 
j|pmde» the dsHighter of ¥rmqMi Hmsi de 
{Ai^embQin^ has, it mu^ be G$ida&saed» & 
QQlli;i^j^ejk:|M& ^are of virtue and q^ wit 9 birt 
she has also her ifiuiltts, .like tl^ i»si c£ Ae 



w»M. It may be said of her, thatiafce ts truly 
A |K)of P^rhicess* Her husband, Louis Henri 
Chevalier de Soissons, was very u^y, having 
a very long hooked-nose, and eyes extremely 
close to-^ it He was as yellow as saffi-on; his 
modth was extremely small for a man, and full 
of bad teeth, of a most villainous odour; his 
fcga were ugly and clumsy ; his knees and feet 
tertied inwards, wMch made him liek^ when he 
wad Walking, like a parrot ; and his manner of 
m^ng a bow was bad. He was rather short 
than otherwise ; but he had fine hair, and a 
large quantity of it. He was rather gooilooking 
when a ch9d. I have seen portraits of him 
painted at that period. If the Countess de 
Soissons' son had resembled his mother, he 
W0i»ld have been very well, for her features are 
good, and notliing could be better ttian her 
eyes, her mouth, and the turn of her hte ; only 
her Bose was too large and thick, and her skirt 
was not fine enough. 

Whoever is like the Prince Eugene in pifson, 
eannot be called a handsome man; he is sThotter 
Ifean his elder brother, but, with the exception 
of Prince Eugene, all the rest of them are good 
for nol!ti!ig. The youngest. Prince Philip, was- 
a great madnmn, and died of the f<maH-pox at 
Paris. He was of a very fair complexion j liad 
2 E 2 
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^^ ungraceful manner, and always looked dis- 
tracted. He had a nose like a hawk, a large 
mouth, thick lips, ^ and hollow cheeks; in all 
respects I thought he was like his elder brother. 
The third brother, who was called the Chevalier 
de Savoy, died in consequence of a fall from his 
^ horse. The Prince Eugene was . a younger 
brother : he had two sisters, who were^ equally 
ugly; one^of them is dead, and the other is still 
living (1717) in a convent in Savoy. The elder 
was of a monstrous shape, but a mere dwarf: 
she led a very irregular life. She afterwards 
ran away with a rogue, the Abbe de la Bourlie, 
whom she. obliged to marry her at Geneva ; 
they used to beat each other. She is now 
dead. 

Prince Eugene was not in his younger days 
so ugly as he has become since ; but he never 
was goodrlooking, nor had he any nobility 
in his manner. His eyes were pretty SP^* 
but his nose and two large teeth, which he 
displayed whenever he opened his mouth, 
completely spoilt his face. He was besides 
always very filthy, and his coarse hair was never 
dressed. 

This Prince is little addicted to women, and, 
during the whole time that he has been here, I 
never . heard one mentioned who has pleased 
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him, or whom he has distinguished or visiteci 
more than another. * * ♦ 



His mother took no care of him; she brought 
him up like a scullion, and liked better to stake 
her iiioney at play than to expend it upon her 
youngest son. This h the ordinary practice of 
women in this country. 

They will not yet believe that the Persian 
Ambassador was an impostor ;* it is quite cer- 
tain that he was a clumsy fellow, although he 
had some sense. There was an air of magnifi- 
cence about the way in which he gave audience. 
He prevailed upon a married woman, who was 



* This embassy was always equivocal, and even something 
more. From all that can be understood of it, it should seem 
that a minister of one of the Persian provinces, a sort of /n- 
tendant de LanguedoCy as we might say, had commissioned 
this pretended ambassador to manage for him some commer- 
cial affairs with certain merchants, and that for his own 
amusement the agent chose to represent the Persian -Ambas- 
sador. It is said, too, that Pontchartrab, under whose de- 
partment this affair fell, would not expose the trick, that the 
Kii^ might be amused, and that he might recommend him- 
self to his Majesty's favour, by making him believe that the 
Sophy had sent him an Ambassador. — Notes to Dangeau*s 
Journal, 
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prejp^wat hf faiin, to a^ure Chcistiitmty. It » 
true she was not a very respectable ]^mm» 
being the illegitimate daughter of my scm's 
chief almoner, the Abb6 de Gran9ay, w1h> 
dltraya kept a little seraglio. In order Uy cury 
ber awdy with him, the Ambassador had her 
fiurtened up in a box filled with holes^ and then 
begged that no persoti might be allowed to 
touch it, being, as he said> filled with the saored 
books wntten by Mahomet himself, which 
would he polluted by the contact of Chrtstians*. 
Upoh this pretence the permission was given, 
and by these means the woman was carried ofifl 
I cannot believe the story which is told of this 
ambassadw having had 10^000 louis*d'or g^Yett 
him. 

I had the misfortune* to displease the Mar- 
grave John Frederic of Anspacfa. He brought 
me a letter from my brother and his wife, boA 
of whbm begged I would assist him with my 
advice : I therefore thought that by counselling 
him as I should have counselled my ovm 
brother, I should be rendering lum the beat 
service* When he arrived he was in det^ 
mourning for his first wife, who had then not 
been dead three months. I asked him what he 
proposed to do in France ? He replied, " that 
he was on his way to England, but that before 



Ui tleparturo he 9h0uid wish to pay his respects 

to tJte KiD^;" I asked him if he had any thing 

to solicit from the King, ear to arrange with 

him. HereJiUed, "he had not*' **Theii/' I 

tatd^ ■^I Wi^uld advise yoii} if you will perikiit 

me^ to send tibe principal person of your suit* 

to: the. Kidg to itake your compUment^, to 

itdoTBt bim. thsit you are going to England^ and 

tbut yoji. would not have failed to wait upon 

h\m» but that being in mourning for your wi^ 

yoiir respect for bioi prevented your appearing 

before lam in so melandioly a garb/' " But,'? 

he irejoioed^ " I am very, ibnd of dincingi and 

I i^sh tpgo to the ball ; now I cannot go thitbet 

m^ I have fimt viinted the King.'' '< Wia 

God's sake," I said, " do not go to the ball j it 

is not the custom here. You will be laughed 

ati mkd the more particularly so, because the 

litw^hal de Grammont» who presented ymi to 

the l^ing some years ago, said that you ^cotlld 

find nothing to praise in the whole of France, 

wi& the e!ii:ceptioh of a little gbldiinch in th^ 

King's calnnei; which whistfced airs. I recom-' 

meiid you «ot to go to see the King, nor to be 

present at the bsJl." He Was ang«^% apd ss(id, 

" he saw Very well that I discoutttenafaeeit"* 

German Princes^ and did not wish them to be ^ 

^leeented to the King/' I replied, ''that the 
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fikitflCfi I had given him sprud^ fiom the best 
kitenti<»is« and was such as I would have given 
to my own brother/* He went away quite 
angry to Marshal Schomberg's, wliere he com- 
{Gained of my behaviour to him. The Mar^al 
asked him what I had said ; which he repeated 
word for word. The Mar^al told him that I 
had advised him well, and that he was himself 
of my opinion. Neverthelesi^ the Margrave 
persisted on being presented to the King, 
whither he prevailed on the Marshal to accom- 
pany him ; and went the next day to the ball. 
He was extremely well drest» in half mourmng, 
with white lace over the black, fine blue ribands, 
black and white laces, and rheingraoes^ which 
look well upon persons of a good figure ; ia 
short, he was magnificently drest, but imprqierly 
for a widower in the first stage of his mourning. 
He would Imve seated himself within the King's 
circle, where none but the members of the royal 
family, and the King's grandchildren are allowed 
to sit ; the Princes of the blood even are not 
allowed to da so, and therefore foreign {»inces 
can of course have no right. The Margrave 
then began to repent not having believed me, 
aiid the next morning early he set off 

Prince Ragotzky is under great obligations 
to his wife, who saved his life, and delivesed 



him fiioin prison. Some person was repestfa^ 
things to her disadvantage, but he interrupted 
them by saying, ^* She saved miy head from the 
axe, and this prevents my having any right to 
reprove too strictly whatever she may choose 
to 4o; for this reason I shall not thank any 
person who speaks to me upon the subject*** 

Beatrice Eleanora, the Queen of James IL, 
wag always upon such good terms with Main- 
tenon^ that it is impossible to believe our late 
King was ever fond of hen I have seen a book, 
iatitled, " L'ancien bdtard protecteut du nou- 
veau^^' in ISmo., in which is related a gallantry 
between the Queen and the P^re la Chsdse. 
The Confessor was then eighty years of age, 
and not unlike an ass ; his ears were very long, 
his mouth very wide, his head very large, and 
his body very long. It was an ill-chosen joke. 
This libel was even less credible than what was 
stated ^out the King himself. 

The Monks of Saint Mihiel possess the 
original manuscripts of the Memoirs of Car^ 
dinal Retz; they have had them printed, and 



* Louis XIV. gave to the Prince Ragotsky, who, in FVance, 
took the title of Count of Saaross, 200,000 crowns upon the 
MaisoD de Ville, and a pension of 2,000 crowns per month 
besidefl. 
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twe now. sdl^ig them ^t Nancii but in Utit 
QQipf th«re are mmy omissions. A laclyt ftt Patub 
Madime Caunuurtin, has a copy^ in which there 
m not a word deficieiiit $ but she has obstinately 
re&iied tolendit^ that the others may be made 
complete* 

When m Ambassador would make bis entry 
atParisi he has himself announced 9otm days 
before, by the oflicers whose duty it is to intra* 
dude.ambassadorsy in order that the usual ccmi* 
pttfiNtats may be paid him. To royal an^baa- 
sadors.a t^evalier d'honneur is sent j to thote 
from Venice or HoUandi the first equerry; aad 
when he is absent or unwell, the chief mi^tre 
d'hdteli who is also sent to the ambassador from 
Malta. 

The Bnglish.ladtest are said to be much given 
to ruonifig alvay with their lovers* I knew a 
Couttt de Konigsmarki whom a young JBngtish 
lady followed in the dress of a p^^* He k^d 
her with him at ChambQtd» and as there wa$ no 
room for her. in the cftstle» he lodged her ulidfc 
4 tent ^hidii he had put up in the forest Wbdii 
we were at the chace one day, he told me Ihis 
adventure. As I had a great curiosity to see 
her, I rode towards the tent, and never in my 
life did I see any thing prettier than this girl 
in the habit of a page ; she had large and beau* 



ttful ejres^ a chartaii^ little nose, 0^4 aa d^Mt 

mouth and teeth. She $miled wheo ^e saw mtp 

for sHe wspected that the Count had t^d me the 

whold Btory. Her hair was a beautifml chenuft 

colour, aad hung about her neck in krg0 eurW 

After their departure frotti Chamhord,. while 

they were at an inn upon t^eir way to Italy^ 

the innkeeper's wifd ran t6 the Coanti /crykig^ 

'* Sir ; inake haste up stairs, for yQUr page la 

lyiiig*in.'* She was ddivered of a girl> and thfc 

motiher and child were soon afterwards {4aced 

in n cmivejit near Paris. While the Count liy^d« 

he .took great care of her; but he died in th€^ 

Morea, abd his pretended psge did 0ot lOAg 

survive him ; she displayed great piety in thei 

hour of death. A friend of the Count's^ ^d a 

nqphi^w of Madame de M<mt6span> took care 

^ the child^ and afber his deM^h the King gave 

the little crentiure f( pension* I believe she i$ 

still (I7I7) in the convent* 

The Abb^ Perraiilt founded an annual fim^ral 
oration for the Prince de Cond6, in the Jesuits' 
church, where his heart is deposited. I shall 
not, upon this occasion^ call to mind his vic- 
tories, his courage in war, or his timidity at 
Court : these are things well known throughout 
France. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance at Paris 
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heard a learned Abb6, who was in the confidence 
of Des Cartes, say that the philosopher used 
often to laugh at his own system, and said, " I 
have cut them out some work ; we shall see 
who will be fools enough to undertake if 

Tliat old Beauvais, the Queen-mother^s first 
Jemme de chambrej was acquainted with the secret 
of her marriage, and this obliged the Queen to 
put up with whatever the confidante chose to 
do ;* from this circumstance has arisen that 
custom which gives femmes de chamhre so much 
authority in our apartments. The Queen-mo- 
ther, the widow of Louis XIII,, not contented 
with loving Cardinal Mazarin, went the absurd 
length of marrying him. He was not a priest, 
and therefore was not prevented by his orders 
from contracting matrimony. He soon however 
got very tired of the poor Queen, and treated 
her dreadfully ill, which is the ordinary result in 
such marriages. But it is the vice of the times 
to contract clandestine marriages ; the Queen- 



* She was a woman who had long been known to the most 
eminent persons of the Court, and although she had become 
old, hideous^ and had only one eye^ she continued to appear 
at Court from time to time in full dress, and to be treated 
with distinction up to her death — Notes du Jmimcd de 
Dangeau* 
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mother of England, the widow of Charles II., 
made such an one in marrying her cJhemUer 
d'hofmeuTy who behaved very ill to her ; while the 
poor Queen was in want of food and fuel, he 
had a good fire in his apartment, and was giving 
great dinners. He called himself Lord Ger- 
main, Earl of St. Albans : he never addressed 
a kind expression to the Queen. As to the 
Queen-mother's marriage, all the circum- 
stances relating to it are now well enough 
known. The secret passage by which he went 
nightly to the Palais Royal may still be seen ; 
when she used to visit him, he was in the habit 
of saying, ** What does this woman want with 
me ?'* He was in love with a lady of the Queen's 
suite, whom I knew very well : she had apart- ' 
ments in the Palais Royal, and was called 
Madame de Bregie. As she was very pretty, 
she excited a good deal of passion ; but she was 
a very honest lady, who served the Queen with 
great fidelity, and was the cause of the Cardinal's 
living upon better terms with the Queen than 
before. She had very good sense : Monsieur 
loved her for her fidelity to the Queen, his 
mother. She has been dead now four and 
twenty years (I?!?)* 

The Princess de DeuX Ponts has recently 
furnished another instance of the misfortune 
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¥Andk usually attend the seefet mmrrii^es of 
ladies of kigh birth* She mamed her eqiieiry, 
was very ill treated by him^ and led a very mi- 
eerable' life r but she deserved all she met \9i&u 
and 1 foresaw it. She was with nte at the 
C^yera once, and insisted at all events tiiaft her 
eqaeary should sit behind her. " For God's 
sake,** I said to her, " be quiet, and giv^your- 
self no trouble about Ifeis Ga^torf j you da not 
know the manners of this country ; wfaen foHcs 
perceive you are so anxious about that man, 
they will think you are in love with him.'^ I 
Md not know then )tow near this was to the 
truth. She replied, ^ Do people then in this 
eounrtry take no care of their servants?**— 
*^ Oh, yes," I said, " they request rome of their 
frie<nds to carry them ta the Opera, but they do 
npt got with them.'* 

M. Pewteorieder * is a perfect gentfeman, 



* Baron PenteQrieder was the Austrian minister at the 
Ifague in 1718, and afterwards at the Congress of Soibsods, 
tmi ftt 'diat of Cambvay. Bcroa BielfieM, in his w6rk enti- 
lial I^akuikm PMtifmes, tpm» K«,4«Ia«ts th^foll^kigttiec- 
dole of tbi» gei»deniatu 

*^ Some monarchs have felt a secret «ati«facUon m fie&xig 
a minister disconcerted by their mere looks. Louis XjlV., 
^iiMIe giving audience to the celebrated Baron de Penten- 
titotf, wtM'Ind a* great reputationior presence" or nshidy tras 
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extreaiely well bred, totally divested of Ac vile' 
Austrian manners, and speaks good German 
instead of the jargon of Austria. While he was 
sta^jing here, tiie fair of Saint Grermi^n com- 
menced ; a ^ant, who came to Paris for the 
purpose cf exhibiting himself, having acciden- 
taUy met M. Fentenrieder, said^ as sooaas he 
saw him, <* It's all over with me : I shaU not 
go into the fair ; for who will give money to see 
me while this man shows himself fbr nothing -f 
and he really went away, M. Pentenrieder 
{leased every body. Count Zinzendorf, who 
succeeded him, did not resemble him at ail,, but 



a good deal piqued at the small impression which his ^e« 
sence seemed to have upon that ambassador. For the pur- 
pose of intimidating him, the Xing interrupted him in the 
first sentence of his speech, which commenced thus i ^JSire, 
^ £kapcror, my master, has sent me to. your Maj&Ajy,* hj 
saying to him 'm an angry tonei, < i^eak loudi^r, MofiMeur 
FAmbassadeur.* The la^r, without the least embarraj^- 
ment, replied, < Louder? The Emperor, my master. Sire, 
sends me to your Majesty,* tlius naming the Emperor before 
liie King, and keeping his voi^e at an -elevated piieh, he con- 
t»«Md his discomme* When . he qwtled the aiidi«Qce,, mom 
of the courtiers complimented him up9^ Im ^at^^/Mdi 'he 
replied, < I am in the habit of seeing the Emi^ror every 
day.' This repartee is creditable to the Baron's wit, but 
was probably not very advantageous to his master's interests. 
H eosts «e little "to flatter a km^» litde weakfiesses."* 
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wa9 a perfect Austrian in his mainners smkIUs 
language. * * . * • . . ♦ 

I have heard that it was from the exd^ca&^Qt 
of insulted honour^ tl^ait RavaiUac was iwluaed 
to murder Henri IV. ; for that the King had 
seduced his sister, and had abandoned her 
during her pregnancy : the brother theas^ore 
he would be avenged on the King. Sope p^-r, 
sons even accuse the Duke dlE^rnon^ who 
was seated in the coach in such a fnanner that 
he might have warded off the blow, but he is 
said to have drawn back^ and given t]|e assassin 
an opportunity to strike. 

When I first came to France I found in it 
such an assemblage of talent as occurs but in 
few ages. There was LuUi in music ; Beau- 
champ in ballets; Corneilleand Racine in tra^ 
gedy ;^ Moli^re in comedy ; La ChameUe and 
La Beauval, actresses; and Barqn^ Lafleur, 
Toriliere and Guerin, actors. Each of these 
persons was excellent in his way. La Duclos 
and La Raisin were also very good ; the channs 
of the latter had even penetrated the thick 
heart of our Dauphin, who loved her very 
tenderly : her husband was excellent in comic 
parts. There was also a very good harlequin, 
and as good a scaramouch. Among the best 
performers at the Opera were C16diere, Po- 
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m&temi^ ' Grodtoarche^ Dumenil, La Roche- 
chouard, Maury, La Saint Christophe, La 
Brfgogne, La Beaucreiix. ' AH that we see and 
heturnow do not equal them. 

That which pleased me most in Beauvernois* 
life is th^ answer he made to the Prince of 
Vaudemont. When he was fleeing, and had 
arrived at Bnissels, he gave himself out for a 
Pritiice of Lorraine. M. de Vaudemont sent 
for him, and upon seeing him, said, *^ I know 
all the Princes of Lorraine, but I do not know 
you.** — ** I assure you. Sir," replied Beauver- 
nois, *< that I am as much a Prince of Lorraine 
as you are.*' 

I like that Mercy, who tricked his master the 
Duke de Lorraine. When he reachied Nanci he 
requested the Duke to recruit three regiments^ 
which he said should be his own. The Duke 
did recruit them, fully persuaded they were to 
be his ; but when the companies were filled, 
Mercy begged the Emperor to give them^ to 
him, and he actually obtained them ; so that the 
Doke had not the appointment of a single 
officer. 

The pocM" Duchess de Mecklenboijrg, the 
wife of Christian Louis, was a very good woman 
when one was thoroughly acquaintedr with her. 
She told me the whole history of her intrigue 

2 F 
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with BernstoiiE She regulated h^ h^«eh(4d 
very well^ and had always two earriagea^- ^e 
did not affect the splendour of a sovero^v but 
she kept up her rank better than the other 
Duchesses, and I Uked her the better for this. 
The husband. Christian Louis of Mecklenbourg, 
was a notable fool : he one day d^aanded an 
audience of the King, under the preten<^ of 
having something of importance to say to him. 
Louis XIV. was then more than forty years dA. 
When the Duke found himself in the King's 
presence, he said to him, ** Sire, you seem to 
me to have grown/' The king laughed, aad 
said, ** Monsieur, I am past the age of jgrow- 
ing/' " Sire," rejoined the Duke, " do you 
know every body says I am very much like 
you, and quite as good-looking as you ace?'' 
" Tnat is very probable," said the King, still 
laughing. The audience was then finished, and 
the Duke went away. This fool could never 
engage his brother-in-law's favour, for M, de 
Luxembourg had no r^ard for him. 

Whai the Queen had the government of the 
country, all the females of the court, even to 
the very servants, became intriguers. T3iey 
say it was the most ridiculous thing in the 
world, to see the eagerness with winch woiaen 
meddled with the Queen-mother's regency. At 
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the (XHttiiieBceintot she knew nothiiig. at all. 
She made a present to her &^%tjemme de ehamhrc 
of £ki^ large farms, upon which the whole court 
subsisted When she went to the Council to 
propose the affiur every body laughed, ^nd she 
was asked how she proposed to live. She was 
iquite astonished when the thing was explained 
to her, for she thought she had only given away 
five oritinary farms. This anecdote is very 
true, and was related to me by the old 
Chancellor Le Tellier, who was present at the 
Council. She is said dten to have laughed as 
she confessed her ignorance. Many other 
things of a similar nature happened during the 
T^ency. 

There is a bishop of a noble -i&mily, tolerably 
young but ver}' ugly, who was at first «o devout 
^t he thought of entering La Trappe; he 
wore bis hair combed down straight, and dared 
not look a woman in the face. Having learned 
that in the city, where he held his see, there 
was a frail fair one, whose gaH^ntnies hfid be- 
come notorious, he felt a great de^e to convert 
her, and to make her come to the confessional. 
She was, it is said, a very pr€{tty woman, and 
had moreover a great deal of wit. No sooner 
bad the bishc^ began to visit than he began to 
pay attention to his hair : first he powdered it, 
2 p 2 
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and tihen be had it dreaoed; 9^%^ leugfin \he 

swallowed the hftit so compltrtdjf^s tfaait be 

neither quitted ^the fair siren /by nigjU nw by 

day. His clergy ventured to exhort bun to 

put au end to this scandal ) bat he replied,t tiiat 

if they did not cease their remoostnuiees^ be 

would find means of making thejn. . At length 

he even, rode throu^ the dty in bis durrisge 

with his fair penitent The. people became so 

enraged at this, that they pelted .him with 

stones : his relations repaired to bis diocese for 

the purpose of exhortii^ hina in their tum;>but 

he would only receive his raother, and wo«Id 

qot even follow her advice. His relations theo 

applied to the Regent to summon the lady to 

Paris : she came, but her lover followed and 

recovered her;, at len^h she was torn from 

him by a lettre de cachet^ and. t^dcen fhe^nt bis 

arms to a house of correction. . Tbe.blshep. is 

in a great rage, and declares that he will never 

forgive his family for the afiix>nt which has been 

put upon him (I7IS). 

. The Queen-tmother is said to bave.eaten four 

times a day in a frightful manner ; aad this 

practice is supposed to have brought on that 

canc^ in the breast, which she aou|^t to 

conceal by strong Spanish perfumes, aid of 

which die died. 



Tlidseffeiiiale tranches of the Frenth Royal 
F^lmfl^, who are called Eiffkm de France^ ^ 
bear the title of Madame. For this reason it is 
tfiat «a the brevets they are called Madame, 
the DucheJss de Bern; Madame, the Duchess 
d*Orle«i8 ; but in conversation they are called 
the Dudiess de Berri, the Duchess d'Orleahs, 
oriftther, one should say/ Madame de Berri will 
have it so with respect to herself. The title of 
Duchess of Orleans belongs to Madame, the 
Duchess of Orleans, !as grand-daughter. Such 
is ' the? custom pref^ent here. The brother 
and' the sfeter4n-law of the King are calli^d 
simi^y Monsieur and Madame, and these titles 
arfe <^so contained in my htetnets ; but I mikt 
myself to be called commonly Madame, the 
Duchess d'Orltanft. Madame de Berri will be 
called Madame, the Duchess de Berri, becaosd 
b^ing only ah JSn^b^ de France of the third 
descent, she has need of that tkle to set off her 
relationship. There is nothing to be said for 
this :. if there were. any unmarried daughters of 
the late King, each would be called Madame, 

with the adiiUtion o£ their baptismal name. ^ 

* « * « .#..•• 

It swms that Qneen Mary of England was 
something of a coquette in Holland. Count 
3*Avaux, the French Ambassador, told me him- 
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i€^ thskt he bad had a seer^ intei^View Mrith 
her at the Upartment^ of one of the Queen'6 
maids of honour^ Madame Treslane. The 
Prince of Orange, becoming acquaiated with 
the affidr, dismissed the young lady, but in* 
irented some other pretext, that the wei Cause 
might not be known. 

Three footmen had a qUarrel together i two 

of them refused to admit the third to their table, 

saying, <^ as he and his master only serve a 

president's wife, he cannot presume to cempate 

himself with us, who serve Princesses and 

Duchesses/' The rejected footnton called 

another fellow to his aid, and a violent squabble 

ensued* The commissake was cAlled : he found 

that they served three brothers, <he sons of a 

rich merchant at Rouen; two df them bad 

bought companies ki the French Guards ; <Ae 

of the two had afi intrigue with the wife of 

Duke d'Abret, and the other with the Dudiess 

of Luxembourg, while the third was only eo^ 

gaged with the wife of a president. The two 

former wei^e called Colande and Maigrelftbnt ; 

and, as at the same time the Dukb d'Abiieti 

the son of the Duke de Bouillon, was in love 

with the^lady df the president SaVsfti, the fol- 

lotting verse was made upon the adventure. 



Cobnde a fmt un Bouilldo, 
Luxembouj^ un Maigrexnont, 
Et du Due d'Abret, peut-^tre, 
Un petit Savari va naitre, 
Lam^ns, Lftrnpdns. 

Tim Envoy irpip Hol^tein^ M. Dumoot, was 

verj much attached to Madame de la Roche- 

&]^C2^ildj one of Madame de Berri's da/mes du 

paiais i she was \ery pretty^ but gifted with bo 

other than pers<MiaI charms. Some one was 

j^ii^ her on this ^uhjeqti wd insiuufited that 

fdbe bad treated her lover very favourst]i>ly« 

" Oh ! no j" she replied, " that is impossihle, I 

assure you, entirely impossible.^' When she w?is 

mged to say what constituted the impossibility, 

she replied, *<if I tell, you will immyedi^M^y 

agree with me that it is quite imposssible.'^ 

Being pressed still fur^er, she* said^ with a y^ry 

serious air, " because he is a Protestant !" 

# # «F . :» * # 

When the marriage of Monsieur was.declared, 
he said to Saint Kemi^ ■* did you know jkhat 
I was married to the Princess of Lorraiae ?" 
?* JS^Pi Monmeur,'' replied the latter, " I knew 
ve^y wdl that you lived with h», but I did 
iiot think you would have married her." 

Q^een Mary de Medici, the wife of Henri IV. 
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mM one day walking at the Tuileries with her 
son tlie Dauphin, wh^ tiie King^s mistress 
came into the garden, having also her son with 
her. The mistress said very insolently to the 
Queen, *^ there are our twq Dauphins walking 
together; but mine is a fairer one than yotir^s/^ 
The Queen gave her a smart box on the ear, 
and said at the same time, <<let this impertinent 
woman be tak^i away/' The mistress ran in- 
stantiy to Henry IV. to complain; but the 
King having heard her story, said, ^'tiliis is 
your own fault; why did you not speak to 
the Queen with the respect which you owe 
to hen" m 

Madame de Fiennes, who in her youth had 
been about the Queen- mother, used always to 
say to the late Monsieur, <^ the Queen, your 
motiiw, was a very silly wcnnan, rest i^r soulP^ 
My aunt, the Abbess of MaubnissoD, told me 
that she saw at the Queen's a man who was 
called <* the repairer of the Queen's face;'^ 
that Princess^ fts well as all the Jadies oi^the 
court, wore great quantities of paint 

On account of the great services which the 
House of <Arpaj6n in France had rendered to tfae 
Order of Malta, a privilege was formerly granted^ 
that the second son of that family should at his 



biittibi become a (Kaigbt of the Order, wHhotit 
the neeeasity o£ any proof or any inquiiy as fft 
hia mother-. 

The Czar Peter I. is not mad ; he has sense 
enoQgh ; and if he had not unfbrtunately been 
so brutally edacated, he would have made a 
good prince* . The way in which he behaved 
to bis Czarowitz (Alexis) is horrible. He gave 
his word that he would do him no injiiry, 
and afterwards poisoned him by means of the 
Sacrament. This is so impious and abominable; 
that I can never forgive him for it (1719)* 

The last Duke of Ossuna had, it is said, 
a very beautiful, but, at the same time, a 
passionate' and jealous wife. Having learnt 
that her husband had chosen a very fine stuff 
for the dress of his mistress, an actress, she 
went to the merchant and procured it of him; 
be thinking it was intended for her, made no 
scruple of ddivering it to her. After it was 
made up she put it on, and showing it to her 
husband, said, *< do not you think it is very 
beautiful ?'* llie husband, angry at the trick, 
r^ied, " yes, the stuff is beautiful, but it is 
put to an unworthy use.** " That is what every 
body says of me,** retorted the Duchess. 

At .Fontainebleau in the Queen's cabinet may 
be seen the portrait of La Belle Ferronniere, who 
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WM $o much beloved by Fraods L, aod iriio 
iMis the imwittiog cauae e£lm deaA. * 



I have often walked at night in the gallery 
at Fontainebleau, where this King's ghost is 
said to appear j * but the good Francis I. never 
did me the honour to show himself. Perhaps it 
was because he thought my prayers were not 
efficacious enough to draw him from pujgatoi}', 
and in this I think he was quite right* 

King James II. died with great firmness and 
resolution, and without any bigotry -, . th^t is to 
say, very dijfferently from the manner in which 
he had lived. I saw and spoke to. him four 
and twenty hours before his death. " I hope/' 
I said, " soon to hear of your Majesty's getting 
better.*' He smiled and said, " if I shoidd 
die, shall I not have lived long enough ?" 

I liardly know how to rejoice at the accession 
of our Prince, George, to the Throne of Eng- 
land, for I have no confidence in the English 



* The Queen Mother had fitted up an apartment near 
this gallery, which her Jemmes-^e-chamhre were obliged to 
cross at night. It was by them that the ghost of Francis I. 
was seen walking about in a green robe-de'chainbret with 
Iwge figures upon it. 
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jieople. I remember stili too well the fine 
speeches i^hich were made here not long ago 
by liorfl Peterboroi^h. 1 would ratlier that 
our Elector was Emperor of Germany, and I 
wish that the King who is here (James IL) was 
again in possession of England, because the 
kingdom belongs to him. I fear that the in- 
constancy of the English will in the end pro^ 
duce some scheme wliich may be injurious to 
us. Perhaps there was never in any nation a 
King who had been crowned with more eclat, 
or a tumultuous joy than James IL ; and yet, 
the same nation since persecuted him in the 
most pitiless manner, and has so tormented his 
innocent son, that he can scarcely find an 
asylum after all his heavy misfortunes.* If the 
English were to be trusted I should say, that it 
is fortunate the Parliaments are in favour of 
George ; but the more one reads the history of 
English revolutions, the more one is compelled 
to remark the eternal hatred which the people 
of that nation has had towards their Kings, as 
wdl as their fickleness (1714). 



* The Duchess d^Orleans was, by the mother's side, 
grand-daughter of James I., which explains the interest she 
took in the fate of the Stuart family. 
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Hare I not teaisoii to feair on Georges 
account, since he has been made King of 
England, and knotrmg, as I db, the destfe he 
had to be King of another country ? I know 
. Ae accursed English too well to trust them. 
May God protect their Majesties, the Princes, 
and aH the family, but I confess I fear fbr them 
greatly (1715). 

The poor Princess of Wales* has caused me 
great uneasiness since her tetter 6f the Sd (15th) 
df February (1718). She has imjplored thb 
King*s pardon, as one implores the pardon of 
God, but without success. I know nothing 
about it, but dread lest the Prince shoidd par- 
take his mother's di^race.t I think, however, 
since the King has declared thfe Prince to be 
his son, he should treat him asr such, and not 
act so haughtily against the Princess, who has 
never offended him, but has always treatfed 
him with the respect due to a father. Nothing 
good can i-esult fkrai the present state of ai&drs; 

* Wilhelinina Dorothea Charlotte, daughter of John Fre- 
derick, Margrave of Anspach, bom m 1682, married to the 
Prince of Wales in 1706. The particulars of the quarrel 
between George I, and his son, the Prince of Wales, will be 
found in Coxe's Memoirs of Sir Kobert Walpole. 

t The unfortunate Sophia Dorothea, Princess of Bruns- 
wick Zell. 



suid the King had. betiter put «i end tp a ^uaftel 
which . gives occ«9lioA to a thousand imper* 
tijpenpei^ and r^viv^ aukwsii^d! Sftpriesy wluch 
wexe better fofgotten% • 

The King of England has returned to London 
in good health (17 Ifr). The Prince of WalteS 
causes me great anxiety^ He thought be should 
do well to send one of his gentlemen 40 ^li 
father, to assure him in mQst submissive terms 
of the joy he felt at his happy return* The 
King uot only would n»t receive the letter^btit 
he aent back the gentleman with a vQry harsh 
i^buke; revoking at the same time the per« 
nusdion, which b^re his jouri^ey he had given 
to. thp Prince of Wales> tasee his daughter^ who 
the Prince loves very . tenderly* This really 
s^ems too severe,, It may be said that the King 
is rather descended from the race of the G^kft^ 
th^u from that of Brunswick and th^ Paia** 
tinate i* such conduct can do him no good. 

M. d'£ntremontt the last Ambassador from 
Sicily, was upon the pcnnt of departing, and had 
already had his farewell audience, when some 
circumstance happened which compelled him 



* George the First's .mother was a Palatinate Princess of 
the family of Simmerii^ and the aunt of the Duchess of 
Orleans. 
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t$ijil»y aooie time Icmgeu He found himsdf 
without » lodging, for hisiiotdi had faeefi akt^BAj 
}eU A lady aeeing Jthe en^airassmeBt in which 
Madame d'£ntremont was thus placed, said to 
her» *^ Madam, I have pleasure in ofibring you 
my house, my pwn room, and my owa b^d.'^ 
The Ambassador's lady not knowing what to 
do, afcoepted the ofiler with great readiii^ss} 
iihe weqt to the l^y's house, and as ^e is old 
and in ill health, she went to bed immediately. 
Towards midnight she heard a noise like that 
of some person opening a secret doon In fy^ 
a door in the wall by the bed-side was lopened, 
some one entered, and began to uudrass. The 
lady called out, " Who is there ?"* A voice re- 
pliedt " It is I J be quiet'* . " Who are you ?*• 
a^ed the lady« *^ What is the matter with 
you?" was the reply; " you were%ot wont to 
he. so particular: I am undressing, and shall 
come to bed directly.*' At these words the 
lady cried out '^ thieves !" with all her anight ; 
and the unknown person dressed-himself quickly, 
and withdrew. 

. When the Electoral Prince of Saxony came 
hither, he addressed a pretty compliment to 
the King, which we all thought was his own, 
and we therefore conceived a very favourable 
notion of his parts ; he did not, however, ke^ 
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up.Ui9<^ good opinion, and probably the jcoiii- 
jriiflieiit was made for hini by the Elector Pala- 
tine, Tlie King desired the Duehess de Berri 
to show him about Marly. He walked with 
berfbc an hour without ever offering her his 
arm, or saying one word to her. While they 
were ascending a small hill, the Palatine, hk 
governor nodded to him ; and a3 the Prino^ did 
not understand what he meant, he was at 
length obliged to say to him, << Offer your arm 
to the Duchess de Berri." The Prince' obeyed, 
but without saying a word. When they reached 
the summit, ^^.Here,'' said the Duchess de 
Berri, " is a nice place for bluidman's buff/^ 
Then, for the first time, he opened his mouth, 
and said, " Oh, yes ; I am very willing to play." 
Madame de Berri was too much fatigued t^ 
play; but the Prince continued amusing bim«- 
self the whole day without offering the least 
ciidlity to the Duchess, who had taken such 
pains for him« This will serve to show how 
pueriie ike Prince is. 

We have had here several good repartees of 
Duke Bernard de Weimar. One day, a jroung 
Frenchman asked him, " How happened it that 
you lost the battle ?*' « I will tell you, Sir,'" 
replied the Duke, coolly ; " I thought I should 
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win it, and so I lost it" '' But,'' ha said, turn* 
ii^ himself slowly round, ^* who is tiie fool tiiat 
asked itae this question ?*' 

Father Joseph was in great fkvour with Car* 
dinal Richelieu, and was consulted by him on 
all occasions. One day, whmi the Cardinal had 
summoned Duke Bernard to the Council, FaAer 
Joseph running his finger over a map, said, 
<< Monsieur, you must first take this city ; then 
that, and then that'' The Duke Bernard lis- 
tened to him for some time, and at length said : 
<< But, Monsieur Joseph, you cannot Uke cities 
with your finger/' This story always made the 
. King laugh heartily. 

♦ # * » ♦ 

M. de Brancas was very deeply in love with 
the lady whom he married* On his wedding- 
day he went to take a bath, «imd was afterwards 
going to bed at the bath-house. •* Why are 
you going to bed here, Sir ?" said his valet de 
chambre ; *^ do you not mean to go to your 
wife ?" ** I had quite forgotten," he replied. 
He was the Queen-mother's chwatierd^honneur. 
One day, while she was at church, Brancas 
forgot thai the Queen was kneeling before him, 
for as her back was very round, her head could 
hardly be seen when she hung it down. He 
took her for aprie-dieuy and knelt down upon 



ber, potting his dbows upon her shioulders*; 
The Queen was <^ course not a little surprised 
to' find her chevalier d^konneur upon her back, 
aod all the bystanders were ready to die with 
laughing. 

Dr. Chirac was once called to see a lady, and 
while he was in her bedchamber, he heard that 
therprice of stock had considerably decreased. 
As. he happened to be a large holder of the 
Mississippi bonds, he was alarmed at the news ; 
and being seated near the patient, whose pulse 
he was feeling, he said, with a deep sigh, << Ah, 
good God! they keep sinking, sinking, sinking!" 
The poor sick lady hearing this, uttered a loud 
shriek; the people ran to her immediately; 
"Ah,'* said she, " I shall die ; M. de Chirac 
has just said three times, as he felt my pulse^ 
* They keep sinking V " The Doctor recovered 
himself soon, and said, ** You dream ; your 
pulse is very healthy? and you are very welJ. I 
was thinking of the Mississippi stocks, upon 
which I lose my money, because their price 
si^/' This explanation satisfied the sick lady. 

The Duke de Sully was subject to frequent 

fits of abstraction. One day, having, dressed 

himself to go to church, he forgot nothing but 

his breeches. This was in the winter; when he 

entered the church, he said, " Mon Dieu, it is 

2 G 
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very cold to-day/* The persons present said, 
" not colder than usual I** " Then I am m a 
fever ;" he said. Some one suggested that he 
had perhaps not dressed himself so wannly as 
usual ; and opening his coat, the cause of bis 
being cold was very apparent* 

Our late King told me the following anecdote . 
of Queen Christina of Sweden. That Princess 
instead of putting on a nightcap, wrapped her 
head up in a napkin One night she could not 
sleep, and ordered the musicians to be brought 
into her bedroom ; where, drawing the bed- 
curtains, she could not be seen by the sm- 
sicians, but could hear them at her ease. At 
length, enchanted at a piece which they had 
just played, she abruptly thrust her head be- 
yond the curtains, and cried out, " Mort diable! 
but they sing dehghtfuUy !'* At this grot^ij&e 
sight the Italians, and particularly the castratiy 
who are not the bravest men in the world, were 
so frightened, that they were obligedtostop short 

In the great gallery atFontainebleaumaystiU 
be seen the blood of the man whom she caused 
to be assassinated ; it was to prevent his dis- 
closing dome secrets of which he was in pos- 
session, that she deprived him of life. He had, 
in facl^ begun tp chatter through jeabu^ of 
another person who had gained the Queen's 
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fywowt. ChmtmsL waa very ,vjja.dic^ve» |^q4 
given up to all kinds of xieba(Uchecy. f * 

•.* .*► .# ;» » * 

IHdce Frederick AuguM;U9 Qf Bruntiwick was 
delighted with Christina ; he S£^d that he had 
never in his life met with a yeoman ivrho had sp 
piuch wit» and whose conversation ;^as so truly 
diverting ; he added) that it was impossible to 
•be dull with Jier for a moinept. I observed ^o 
him that the Queen in her conversation fre- 
quently mdulged in veiy filthy discussions. 
" That is true," replied he, " but she conceals 
such things in so artful a manner as to take from 
them all their disgusting features." She never 
could be agreeable to women, for she despised 
them , altcfgether. 

Saint Poran^ois de Sales, ^ho founded .the 
order of the Sisters of Saint Mary, had in his 
youth been extremely intimate with Marshal de 
Villeroi, the father of the present Marshal. 
The old gentleman could therefore never bring 
hiniadtf to .call his old friend a Saint When 
any one spoke in his presence of Saint Eran90]s 
de Sales, he used to say, "I was delighted 
when 1 3aw M. de Sales become ja Saint ; he used 
to. delight in talking indeci^ntly, and always 
cheated at play ; in every other recipect he w^ 
3o2 
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006 of the best gendemen in the worlds m^ 
perhaps one of the most foolish."^ . 

While Frederick Charles de Wurtemburg, the 
administrateur o£ that Duchy^ was staying at 
Paris, the Princess Marianne de Wurtemr 
bourg, Duke Ulric's daughter, was there also 
with her mother. Expecting then to marry 
her cousin^t she had herself painted as Andro- 
meda and her cousin as Perseus : as the latter 
wore no helmet, everybody could; of course 
recognize hinu But when he went away, without 



*M. de CodnaCy Archbishop of Aix, was at a very ad- 
vanced age when he learnt that Saint Francois de Sales had 
been canonized. " What !" cried he, "M. de Gr^neve, ray 
old fiiend ? I am delighted at his good fortune ; he was a 
gallant man, an amiaUe man, and. and an honest man too, 
although he would sometimes cheat at piquet, at which we 
have often played together." << But, Sir," said some one 
present, " is it possible that a Saint could be a sharper at 
pky ?" <* No," replied the Archbishop, " he said, as a rea- 
son for it, that he gave all his winnings to the poor/'—ZrOMtrv 
d'un homme eTitaty et Dictiannaire Histarique^ torn* vii. 
Paris, I8I0: 

f The learned Journal of Gottingen for the year 1789, 
No. 30, observes, there must be some mistake here ; because 
in 1689,.when this circumstance is supposed to have occutred, 
the admnUstrajteur had been marri^ seven years, and had 
cluldreni^ Stiiu^iard. 
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having married her, she had a casque painted; 
which concealed the face, and said she would 
not have another face inserted until she should 
be married. She was then about nineteen years 
old. Her mother said once at court, ** My 
daughter has not come with me to-day, because 
she is gone to confess; but, poor child, what 
can she have to say to her confessor, except that 
she has dropped some stitches in her work.'' 
Madame de Fiennes, who was present, whisper- 
ed, " The placid old fool ! as if a stout h^thy 
girl of nineteen had no other sins to confess 
than having dropped some stitches." 

A village-pastor was examining his panshion- 
ei% in their catechism. The first question in the 
Heidelberg catechism is this, ** What is thy only 
consolation in life and in death ?** A young girl, 
to whom the pastor put this question, laughed, 
and would . not answer. The priest insisted. 
" Well then,'' said she at length, "if I must 
tdQ you, it is the young shoemaker who lives in 
the rue Agneaux." 

The late Madame de Nemours had charitably 
brought up a poor child. When the child was 
about nine years old, she said to her benefactress, 
^ Madame, no one can be more grateful. for 
your charity than I am, and I cannot acknow- 
ledge it better than by telling everybody I am 
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yonr daughter ; but do not be alarmed, I wHl 
not say that I am your laltrful dfaild, only your 
QlegiCimate daughta-/' 

The Memoirs of Queen Margaret of Navarre* 
are merely aromance compared with tlmteof Ma-' 
demoiselle de la Force. The authoress's oirn lilfe 
was a romance. Being extreinely poory althou^ 
of an ancient and honourable family, she accepted 
the office of dmoktUe d^Jumneur to the Duchess 
de Gtiise. Here the Marquis de Nesle, fether of 
the present Marquis (I7SO), became enamoured 
of her, after having received from her a smdil 
bag to wear about his neck, as a remedy against 
the vapours. He would have married her, but 
his relations opposed this intention on the score 
of Mademoiselle de la Force's povaiy, and 
because she had improperly quitted the Duchess 
de Guise. The Great Conde, the Marquis de 
Nesle's nearest relation, took him to ChatiHon 
that he might forget his love for MademcHselle 
de la Force ; all the Marquis's relations were 
there assembled for the purpose of declaring 



* Le$ MSmoires de la Reine Marguerite were published by 
the Sieur de Maul^on ; and the first edition of it appeared 
long prior to the birth of Mademoiselle ; the latter, it is true, 
publishi^d an historical romance, entidedi HMeire de Mdr- 
gnerOe de Fahis^ 1692.' 9 vols., l2ftKf. 



to him tlMt they would sever cooseat to bis 

aiwru^e widi Mademoiselle de la Fojrce ^ and 

he» on his part, told them that he would never 

white he lived marry any other person. In a 

nMyement of despair^ he rushed out to the 

gard^i, a&d would have throwa himself into the 

caaal, hut that the strings with which Made<> 

iOo^lle de la Force had tied the bag about his 

neck» brok^ and the bag fell at his feet. His 

thoughts appeared to undergo a sudden change^ 

and Mademoiselle de la Force seemed to him to 

be as ugly as she really is. He went instantly 

to the Prince and his other relations who were 

there, and told theln what had just happened^ 

They searched about in the garden for the bag 

and the strings, and opening it, they found it to 

contain two toads' feet holding a heart wrapped 

up in a bat's wing, and round the whole a paper 

inacribed with unintelligible cyphers. The 

Marquis was seized with horror at the sight* 

He told me this story with his awn mouth. 

Mademoiselle de la Force, after this, fell in love 

with Baron, but as he was not bewitched, the 

intrigue did not last long : he used to give a 

very amusing account of the declaration she 

made to him. Then a M. Briou, the son of a 

councillor of that name, became attached to 

her ; his relations, who would by no means 
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ilittve oMMented to such a marriage, shut the 
youDg man up. La Force, who has a very 
&rtile wit, engaged an itinerant musician who 
led about dancing bears in the street, an^d in- 
timated to her lover that if he would express a 
wish to see the bears dance in the court-yard of 
his own house, she would come to him disguised 
in. a bear's skin. She procured a bear's skin to 
be made so as to fit her, and went to M. Briou's 
house with the bears ; the young man, under 
the pretrace of playing with this bear had an 
opportunity of conversing with her, and of lay^ 
ii^ their future plans. He then promised his 
&ther that he would submit to his will, and thus 
having regained his liberty, he immediately 
married Mademoiselle de la Force, and went 
with her to Versailles, where the King gave 
them apartments, and where Madame de Briou 
was every day with the Dauphine of Bavaria, 
who admired her wit and was delighted with 
her society. M. de Briou was not then five 
arid twenty years of age, a very good looking 
and well bred young man. His father however 
procured a. dissolution of the marriage by the 
Parliament, and made him marry another person. 
Madame de Briou thus became once more Ma- 
demoiselle de la Force, and found herself with- 
out husband and without money. I cannot tell 



how it was that the King and her parents^ boCh 
of whom had consented to tlie marriage, did 
not oppose its dissdution. To gain a subsistence, 
she set about composing romances, and as she 
was often staying with the Princess de Conti» 
she dedicated to her that of Queen Margaret 

We have had four dukes who have bought 
coffee, stuffi, and even candles for tibe purpose 
of selling them again at a profit It was the 
Duke de la Force who bought the candles,* 
One evening, very recently, as he was going 
out of tlie Opera, the staircase was filled with 
young men, one of whom cried out, as he 
passed, " His purse !'* — " No," said another, 
** there can be no money iri it ; he would not 
ri^ it ; it must be candles that he has bought 
to sell again." They then sang the air of the 
fourth act of Pheeton : 



* The Duke, together with certain other persons, mado 
considerable purchases of spice, porcelaine, and other mer- 
chandizes, for the purpose of realizing the hope of Law's 
Banks. As he was not held in estimation, either by the 
public or by the parliament, the Duke was accused of maiio-> 
p^ly ; aqd by a decree of the Parliament^ in concert, with the 
Peers, he was enjoined, << to use more circumspection £o:fisbt 
future, and to conduct himself irreproachably, in a manner 
as should be consistent with his birth and his dignity, as a 
Peer of France." 
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Allesty aHee^repfendtt la lunudNv 

Puisse un heureux destin 

Vous conduire a la fin 
De votre brillant carri^re ! 
AUez reprendre la latrndFe. 

The Queea Catherine (di Medici) w«a a very 
wicked womaot Her uncle the Pope bad good 
reason for. saying that he had made a bad pre- 
sent to France. It is said that she poisoned her 
youngest sooy because he had discovered her in 
a coaunon brothel whither she had gone pri* 
vatdy* Who can wonder that such a womaii 
should drink out of a cup covered with de^i» 
from Aretino. The Pope had an objcet in send* 
ii^ her to France. Her son was the I>uke 
d' Alen9on } aad as they both r^rmined incogs 
the world did not know they were mother and 
son, which occasioned frequent mistakes. 

The young Count Horn, who has just been 
executed here (1720), was descended from a 
weU known Flemish family ^ he was distinguish* 
ed at first for the amiable qualities of his head 
and for his wit^ At college he was a model for 
good conduct, application and puiity of morals } 
but the intimacy which he formed with some 
^bertine young men during his stay at the aca- 
demy of Paris entirely changed him. He con* 
tracted an insatiable desire for play, and eyf» 



his own father said to liitn, *< Ycm wtll die by 
the hands of the^ executioner." Being des-* 
titcrte of money, the young Count took up the 
trade of a pickpocket, which he carried on in 
the pit of the theatres, and by which he made 
^^onsiderabler gains in siiver-'hiteed swords and 
watches. At length, havii^ lost a sum of five 
aod twen^ thousand crowns at the fair of Saint 
Gwmain, he was led to commit that which he 
has just expiated on the scaffold* For f&e pur« 
pose of discharging the debt he had contract^ 
he sent for a banker'fi clerk to bring him caiam 
bank bilis^ which he proposed to purchase^ 
Having connected himself with two other vil^ 
kins, he attacked the olerk as soon as he at-* 
rived, and stabbed him with poignards which 
he^had bought three days before on the Pont 
Neuf. Hoping to conceal the share which he 
h^ taken in this crime, he went innkiediately 
sifter its pefpMration to the Commissaire dil 
Quartier, and told him, with a cool and de* 
termined air, that he had been obliged in hb 
awn defiance, to kill the derk, who had iittacki< 
ed Mm and put him in danger of his lifa The 
Coknmissaire looking at him stedfkstly, said^ 
" You are covered with blood, but you are not 
even wounded ; I must retain you in custody 
Mftii I can examine this affiur more minutely^^* 
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At tiiis moiffent the accomplice entered ^e 
Toom. " Here, Sir/* said the Count to title 
CommiflBaire, <* is one who can bear testimony 
that the account I have given jou of this bu- 
riness is perfectly true.'* The accomplice was 
quite terrified at hearing this^ he thought that 
Count Horn had confessed bis crim^ and tliat 
there could be no advantage in continuing to 
deny it ; he therefore confessed aU that had 
taken place, and thus the murder was revealed. 
The Count was not more than two and twenty 
years of age, and one of the handsomest men 
in Paris. Some of the first persons in France 
solicited in his favour, but the Duke Regent 
thought it necessary to make an example of 
him on account of the prevalent excess of 
crime. Horn was publicly broken on the wheel 
with his second accomplice i the other died just 
before : they were both gentlemen and of noble 
families. When they arrived at the place of 
punishment, they begged the people to implore 
the pardon of heaven upon their sins. The 
spectators were a£fected to tears, but they ne- 
vertheless agreed in the just severity of their 
puojshment ; the people said aloud after the 
ewcution, " Qur Regent has done justice." 

One . lady was blaming another, her intimate 
friend, for loving a very ugly man. The latter 



raid,; ^* Did he ever speak ta you tenderly, or 
{litssionately ?**—<• No," repUed the former.*-r 
*^ Then you cannot judge," said her frieaci 
^' ¥^6ther I ought to l^ve him or not^*' 

Madame de Nemours uaed to say I have obr 
laerved one ^ng in this, cowtry, ^^ Honour 
groi¥S i^ain as w€U as hair.V . . 

An officer, a gentlMian of taleo^t, . whose 
naoie was Hautmont, wrote the following ver^fip 
upon Cardinal Mazarin^ for which he waslf^iet^ 
up in the Bastille for eighteen months* ; . 

Creusons tou8 le tombeau 
A qui nous persecute ; 
X oe Jules nouveau 
Cherchoiis un nouveaa Brute* 
Que le jour s^nit beau, 
Si nous voyioDS sa chute ! 

The Queen-mother could not endure Bois:« 
robert on account of his impiety; she did not 
like him to visit her sons the King and Monsieur 
in their youth, but they were very fond of him 
because he used to amuse them. When he was 
at the point of death, the Queen-mother sent 
some priests to convert him, and to prepare him 
for confession. Boisrobert appeared inclined to 
confess. ** Yes, mon Dieu,** said he, devouUy 
joining his hands, « I sincerely implore thy par- 
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do^, and confess that I am a. great amoer, J^ 
^ou kfiowest that the Abbe de Villar^eai^ i«:it 
OEmioh greater sinner than I am/^ 

Cardinal Mazarin «ent him ^ne^ tP .4)pib- 
fSfonent the Engtish aaibassador on Im wny^* 
lll^en he reached the hotel, an iEi^lkhm^n m^ 
to Iiim, *^ Milord, il «st pret.; vay kdi, U.n!^ 
pas pr^t, friseUre ses iChe^aux, pjeiidre pa- 
^nce.^' The late King used to rdate stQriep 
<tf this same Boisrob^t in a very ^in^ciil 
manner. 

The life which folks lead at Paris becomes 
daily more scandalous ; I really tremble for the 
city every time it thunders. Three ladies of 
quality have just committed a mQj^ous impru- 
dence. They have been running after the 
Turkish Ambassador ; they made his son drunk 
and kept him with them three days ; if they go 
on in this way, even the Capuchins will not be 
safe from them. The Turks must needs have 
a very becoming notion of the conduct of ladies 
of quality in a Christian country. The young 
Turk is said to have told Madame de Polignac, 
who was one of the three ladies, " Madame, 
your reputation has reached Constantinople, 
and I see that report has only done you 
JMSticje." The Ambassador, it is said, is very 
much enraged with his son, and has enjoined 



faim to keep his adirentam profoundly «i«ecsr6t, 
because he would risik the lop of his bead on 
his return to Constantinople, if it were known 
that he had associated with Chdstian women* 
It is to be feared that the young man will get 
safely <nit of France. Madame de Polignac 
has fleeced all the young men of quality here. 
I do ndt know how her relations and those d£ 
her husband choose to suffer her to lead ^o 
libertine a life. But all shame is extinct in 
France, and every thing is turned topsy-turvy. 

It is very unfortunate that noblemen Uce the 
Elector Palatine John William, should suffer 
themselves to be governed by the priesthood ; 
nothing but evil can result from it. He would 
do much better if he would follow the advice of 
able statesmen, and throw his priest into the 
Necken I would advise him to do so, and I 
think I should advise him well. 

I cannot conceive why the Duke Maximilian 
(brother of George I. of England)* changed 
his religion, for he had very little faith in gene- 



* Prince Maximilian of Hanovery the second brother of 
George I., had, after the death of his brother, Frederick Au- 
gustus, certain rights over the Bishoprick of Osnabuigh ; 
love and his monks caused him to embrace the CaUidiC 
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ral ; none of his relations solicited him to do 
80y and he. was induced by no personal interest. 
I have heard a story of this Prince, which 
does him little honour. ' I have been told that 
he complained to the Emperor of his mother, 
who bred him tenderly, but who had not sent 
him eight thousand crowns which he had asked 
her for. This is abominable, and he can hope 
for happiness neither in this nor in the next 
world : I can never forgive him for it. The 
first idea of this must have originated with 
Father Wol£^ who has also excited him against 
Prince Edward Augustus.* What angers me 
most widi this cursed monk is, that he will 
not suffer Duke Maximilian to haye a single 
nobleman about him ; he will only allow him 
to be approached by beggars like himself. 



* Maximilian contested the Bishoprick of Osnaburgh with 
bis younger brother. 



Notes. 



EXPLANATORY NOTES. 



Marie Germain, 

Montaigne mentions this person, whom he says 
he saw, in his Essais, liv. i. chap. xx. 



Mada/tne La Marichaie de Clerambault. 

This lady was the daughter of Chavigny and of 
one of the most witty and clever women that Prance 
ever produced; her wit was always pointed' and 
agreeable, and this too without the least affectation ; 
she was besides rich, avaricious, fond of jewels, and 
singular to the last degree, caring for nobody, and 
yet universally regarded. 

She was expected to die of a consumption when 
she was young, and was advised to avoid talking as 
much as possible. She remained a whole year in suc- 
cession without ever speaking a word, and this gave 
her a habit of taciturnity which she preserved during 
the remainder of her life. When she was well, and 
chose to exert herself, no person could be better com- 
pany. She believed, although she would not confess 
it, that she could discover the events of futurity by 

2h 
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calculations and schemes ; and this had attached her 
to Madame, who was very fond of these curbsi&ies. 
She never appeared without a mask upon her large 
withered pale face ; she assigned as a reason for this 
habit, that the air had the effect of spoiling her com- 
plexion : but it was, in point of fact, only a custom 
which she could not leave off when the fashion had 
changed. She would play at cards for whole days 
and nights without speaking a word. She had a 
sister to whom she was paiisionately attached, and 
who fell sick ; she sent constantly to know how she 
Mras, and when she learnt that she was at the last 
extremity, she said, << My poor sister, let no one ever 
speak to me of her 9^m.*' Madame La Mar^ehale 
never spoke of her again, nor of two sons whom she 
losty and survived a long time ; but it is true she did 
not love the latter very warmly. -^-iVb^e^ du Journal 
. de Jhmgeau. 



On the Infirndty of the Regent z Chorader. 

The Duke de Saint Simon, so for from saying 
that the Regent laughed when he reproached hiiD 
with being dSbonnairej relates that, on the contrary, 
tlie Regent flew into a violent passion with him. 
This scene took place before the bed of the Duchess 
ci Orleans, while her husband the Regent was sitting 
«t the foot of it ; she was blaming him for not having 
acted with firmness towards the Prince and the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, who had betrayed his confidence. 
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The Regent, with great nonchalance, asaepted to 
every thing his wife said. Then Saint Simoa said, 
ymtb some little warmth, ^^It must be confessed, 
Monseigneur, that since the days of Z^ouis le Dibon- 
noire there has never been a prince so dSbonnaire as 
you." — f^ At this," says Saint Simon, « he rose in his 
chair, red with anger to his very eyes, and stammer'- 
ing with passion, because I had said what he did not 
like; and with Madame the Duchess, because she 
bad proved it, and was laughing at him. 'That's 
well. Monsieur,' said I, < treat your enemies well, 
and fly into a rage with your faithful friends ; I am 
delighted to see you angry, it is a sign that I have put 
my finger upon the diseased part ; when it is pressed 
the patient cries out/ He muttered something more 
and then was appeased. This is the only occasion 
upon which he was really angry with me." 

About three years after this scene the Regent, as 
he was one day about to enter the council, drew the 
Dukede Saint Simon aside, and said to him in an angry 
tone, '< I have to complain of your behaviour ; you 
whom I have always looked upon as one of my best 
friends." << Of me I Monsieur," replied Saint Simon 
ia astonishment, << for what reason^ I beseech you ?" 
^« For what reason !" rejoined the Duke, angrily, 
«' for the verses you have made against me.*' Saint 
Simon, in still greater astonishment, assured him 
that he never made any verses whatever in the whole 
course of his life. " Ob, parbleu," said the Jlegeot, 
<< you cannot deny this," and then he laughed and 
2h2 
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sung a Pont Nmf song which had been naadd upon 
him, the burthen of which was, — 

Notre r^ent est d^bonnaire, Ion la, 
II est d^bonnaire. 



SchMeben. 



What Madame says about Schlieben and his arm, 
is explained by the following passage from the Me- 
moirs of the Baron de Poellnitz, vol. i. 

"Madame passed the whole summer at Saint 
Cloud, which occasioned me to make several journies 
thither. I spoke to her of my situation, and begged 
her to intercede for me with the Duke, her son. She 
always promised to do so, but never did it ; and not- 
withstanding her constantly telling all those wbo 
spoke in my behalf that she wished me well, she was 
incessantly urging her son to do something for S— — 
(Schlieben) , a Prussian nobleman whom she hated mor- 
tally. I was one day present alone when she solicited 
for him. After the Duke of Orleans had retired, she 
called to me and said, < you see how I have taken up 

the interests of S ^ and yet I assure you he does 

not deserve it." Madame then told me some very 

surprising things about S j whom I took the 

liberty to defend, and to assure her Royal Highness 
that he had been calumniated. < How !' said Madame, 
f can you deny that he had his hand cut off for having 
counterfeited the signature of the King of Denmark ?' 
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As 1 knew very well S 's adventure at the Court 

of Denn^ark^ that he had been guilty of no such 
crime, and besides that be had lost his arm in conse- 
quence of a fall, I represented to Madame that I 
thought that for such offences they cut off the crimi-' 
nal's hand at the wrist, while S 's right arm had 
been amputated close to the shoulder. ^Ah,' said 
the Princess, < but that is because he has been so 
punished twice.' « But, Madame,' said I, « how can 
your Royal Highness protect a man guilty of so dis- 
graceful a crime ?' f I have my reasons,' said she ; 
and this prevented me from asking any further. 
At length, however, M. S y though much dis- 
liked, obtained all that he asked for; while I, to 
whom most people wished well, could not even ob- 
tain a positive refusal, which would at least have 
enabled me to look elsewhere." 



The poisoning of Madame, Monsieur' s/irst Wife. 

The Duke de Saint Simon, after having related in 
his M^moires all the particulars of Madame's being 
poisoned, and of the interrogatory which the King 
applied in secret to Jumon, Madame's maitre-d' hotels 
adds the following, which he had from the Parlia- 
mentary Procureur-G^n^ral, Joly de Fleury. 

« A few days after Monsieur's second marriage, the 
King took Madame into private, and related to her 
all these circumstances, adding, that he wished to 
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satisfy her with respect to Monsieur as well as him- 
self, and he assured her that he was too honest a 
man to have suffered her to many his brother, if the 
latter had been capable of such a crime. Madame 
took advantage of this : Jurnon remained her chief 
matlre-tT hotel. By degrees she expressed a wish to 
investigate the household expenses, and engaged 
Monsieur's approbation of this design ; at lengtb she 
managed so well, that she forced Jurnon to sell his 
place, at the close of the year 1674, to the Sieur 
Morel de Vaiilonne." 



Mademoiselle de Flalois. 

The memoirs of the time represent Mademoiselle 
de Valois to have been debauched by *^****, the 
Duke de Richelieu. It is said that the late Duke 
discovered, among some family papers, the letters 
which had passed between Mademoiselle de Valois 
and Marshal Richelieu, and burnt them ; it is added, 
that the contents of this coiTespondence were highly 
indecent. 

She subsequently returned to Paris witn the Duke, 
her husband, and was very little regarded. The foU 
lowing epigram was made upon her marriage. 

J'^pouse un des plus petits princes, 
Maitre de tres-petits 6tats, 
Quatre desquels ne vaudraient pas 

Une de nos moindres provinces. 

# « * * 
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Nul jeu, fiaance trds^pelke. 
Qudjie diff6reDGe> Grand Dieu ! 
* Entre ce pauvre ettriste lieu, 
Et le riche lieu que je quitte. 



7%e Abb£ de Saint Albin. 

Vfhxxk tbis Abb6 maintained his thesis at the Sor- , 
bonne^ there was a yery brilliant assembly ; M. de 
Conflans, first gentleman of the chamber to the Duke 
of Orleans, did the honours of the meeting, and Ma- 
dame even condescended to be present. The author 
of the Notes to Dangeau's Journal, thus expresses 
himself upon this occasion ; 

<< There never was so complete and so mad a scandal 
as the keeping this thesis, where the acknowledged 
son of an actress was treated as well, or even better 
than he could have been if he were the legitimate 
diild of the Duke and Duchess of Orleans. Madame, 
who with all her notions of high birth is a good deal 
swayed by caprice, took this youth into favour, just 
as she would have taken one of her dogs, and con- 
descended to forget in him that want of birth, which 
she detested in her daughter-in-law and the other 
illegHiqiate children of the King/' 



The Death of Louvois. 

« It was ascertained,^' says Duclos, '< by opening 
his body, that he had been poisoned ; and it was 



« % 
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believed that the poison had been put in a vessel of 
water which always stood upon his chimney, and out 
of which tie was accustomed to drink occasionally, 
when long sitting had made him thirsty. As the 
weather was then very warm, he had drank a little 
before going to the King. A frotteur was arrested 
upon suspicion, but released after a few days' confine- 
»^ ment ; and the silence which the family preserved 
upon the subject was much wondered at. The affair 
was falling into oblivion, when it was revived by the 
singular death of Seroni, an Italian, who was Liou- 
vois' domestic physician, and who lived with Barbe- 
sieux. Seroni had shut himself up in bis chamber, 
and was uttering dreadful cries, like a man in con- 
vulsions^ but would not open the door. He told the 
people^ who would have brought him assistance, that 
he deserved all he suffered. When they forced open 
the door he had expired. This affair, although it was 
hushed up as before, gave rise to thousand suspi- 
cions ; but no one knew where to fix them. 



THE END. 
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